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PREFACE. 


It la witb maoh hdsiiatio&i and with a deap sense of 
its many imperf^tions^ that I now lay this volume 
before the public. Begun in 1866, it has for more than 
five years ooonpied my leisnie hours ^ end if it should 
be remarked, as in justice it might, that the result is 
somewhat meagre for so long a period of preparation, 
I would, reply that the duties of a magistrate and collec¬ 
tor in Bengal are not only onerous, but so multifarious, 
and often so urgent, that he is never safe from inter¬ 
ruption at any hour of the day or night. On an average, 
two hours a day has been the utmost time that I could 
devote to my amusements or private pursuits of any 
kind. Constant journeys, repeated attacks of siokness, 
and the mollis inertia inseparable from the climate 
during at least six months of the year, must also be 
taken into CDcsideration. It may be asked, why under 
these oiroumstancee I undertook the task at all? To 
t-hifl I answer, that to a hardworked brain obange of 
labour is often a greater relaxation than absolute idle-’ 
ness, and that having always been a student of languages 
from my childhood, I had adopted this form of amuse¬ 
ment in preference to any other, and had collected and 
grouped together many examplea of the most' salient 
peculiaritiee in the lai^ages which I heard spoken round 
me long before any idea of writing a book stored my head. 

It was, I in 1865 that I first saw Br. Caldwell’s 
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Orammar of the Drayidian lAUguages, aud it imme¬ 
diately oocurred to me that a Bimilar hook was much 
•^ranted for the Aryan group. It was evident that no 
aoholar in Europe could do the work, hecause the written 
prodcctions in the modem vemaculare and the few 
dictionaries and grammars procurable are not only fre¬ 
quently qtiite wrong and utterly misleading, but are also 
very defective, so tliafc no one oonld merely from books 
get a firm and certain grasp of ail these languages. It 
is necessary to be able to speak all or most of them, and 
to live among the people and heat them talking daily. 
When, therefore, I turned to soholare in India, it did 
not appear that any of them contemplated undertaking 
such a task. Then I thought that it would he well for 
me to try; if I could not make a perfect book, I could 
at any rate gather together and set forth in order the 
main rules, and could give copious examples and illus¬ 
trations, so that, while waiting for some Bopp or Grimm 
to arise, students might have a handbook of some sort 
to guide them, and might no longer he misled by the 
s^undingly false etymologies whioh occur in the o> 
diaary grammars and dictionaries, i have, therefore, 
not c^ed this book by any mock-modest title, such as 
an introduction,” or “contributions to,” or notes 
on,” or anything of the kind, because I have done 
my best to cover the whole ground of the su^eot j and 
whether I have done well or ill, the book was meant to be a 
Comparative Grammar, and I have called it so accordingly. 

A residence of upwards of twelve years in India, 
during which I have held official posts in the Panjab| 
Bihar, Bengal, and Orissa, and have made long visits to 
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varioos parte of Hindustaa Proper (tli© North-weatern 
Fro^cofi), has rendered me famUiar with Panjahi, 
Hindi, Bengali, and Oriya, all of which, at diferent 
times, I have had to speak, road, and write. The 
western languages, Marathi, Sindhi, and Gujarati, I 
only know ^m hooka and from suoh information aa 
1 bare obtained from kind oorrespondenta in Bombay, 
among whom my thanks are specially due to Mr. Plynnj 
translator to the High Court, whose notes have been 
of great Talue to me, and whose knowledge of the Lan¬ 
guages of his Fresidenoy is both aoourate and profound. 

A great difdoulty haa been the want of good books 
of reference. Liying in this remote wilderness, I haTe 
had only such booha aa my own scanty library contains; 
my best book has been the peasant in the fields, from 
whose lips I have often learnt more than I could find in 
dLotionariee or grammars. 

Suoh as it ia, then, volume the first ia now about to 
make its voyage home to be printed, 

" Pam, aao iafldaoi ^ w liber ibk ia uiUic.” 

I dismiss it with the hope that it may prove useful to 
those for whom it ia intended. 

My learned friend. Dr. R. Rost, Librarian of the 
India OfBoe, haa kindly undertaken to give this volume 
the benefit of hia superintendence while passing through 
the press, thua conferring an inestimable favour, not 
only on the author, but on the public, by preventing 
the book from being disfigured by errors of printing; 
for all other errors I must remain responsihle. 

This volume oontwns only the Phonetics of‘the group. 
A second volume, on the noun and pronoun, ia already on 
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th$ stocltfl, but I oannot say when it will be ready for tbe 
press. I hope, if lifb and health are spared, to ooraplete 
the work by a third Tolume, containing the verb and 
particles; but our official work seems to get heavier, and 
leisure to be more unattainable, day by day. My progress 
is therefore of necessity slow and uncertain, and many 
years must elapse before my task is dnished. 

JoHH Bsauss. 

BUiiMRB, Obiha, 1671. 

NOTE. 


A un of the worki wbioh I connilted is hors iosertsS. 
Although, M I hsTo stid bston, I hsTS had oot&pantirsly little 
help from hooks, yet it is due to ibose Uviag authors from whom 1 
haro derired say assjeUnos to aok&owlsdgs tbs sams. 

Sopp: Cempcratm Grammar. 

1 need the yrsaoh sditioa by Sr^al. Paris, 1860 . 

Orimm: DsufrsAs Or^mAiik. 

Grimm: d$r Spr^hi. 

Trumpp: 2)« m rirgMok atm PrdMY. Tounal of Gannan 
Oritctal mUty, 'soL zr,, p. 690. 

Trompp: Du Siammktiatmg iu SindM. Ihii, toI. zvi, p. 177. 

Two most Tsluabls aasays. 1 bars takaa loiss ozamplsa from tbam, 
hat moat of tbois whioh aro idontioal with Dr. TTiniipp*a 
I bad alraady coUaotad for myself before 1 beosma aoqmuatod 
with his world. 

Weber: m iVttymwtf itr ShdgoMti. Tnnsootio&s of Royal . 

Academy of SdsDoea. Derlia, voL 1., 1866; yol. ii., 1666. 

Wohsr: Gaj^^ojoW. Leiprig, 1870. 
bfy thanks are dae to the IsarsM author for the lomonee benefit I 
have denTcd from the study of these two important (leatisss. 

Cowall: 27U DrdMtA iVsi^d^ ^ Varameki. 

This admirehle ediUon of tha laadiug work on Prakrit bas bean 
tha basU of tha proaast volama. 

Popp's Oio'uariwn Comparaiivttn, Waetargaard's Rodtow Samirtttfia, 
Bonf^s S<^krU Dieitonary {1 oo^ not get Bobtlioglc and Both's), 
bfonior WiHiami’s SnyluA Satuhrii DicHmsty, bfuiria 
Rarfr. Tol. il., and noxnarons articles aoatterad through tho pagaa of 
tba Journals of tha yorious Ajiatic 8ooiatioa, hare also been oonstantly 
zefsrred to. 

It is nnnaosasary to epaoifly the diotionarias and grammars of the 
modem vanacolara. They are tboee in ordinary usa» and for the moat 
rery bad and dcfaetira, axoept bColeaworth's splendid work and 
IhamBcharan Sirkorie rery complete and osefol Bengali graou&ar. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

mrnoDVcnoTf. 

CONTENTS*—f 1 * SiMSUit ras F&umt oruB Sbtvs LakwaOU.—§ 2 . 
Sxcsmow^ Elbubhts bvt vot Simibitic—thb FBAUun,—{ $, 

Sbmhs^ EaaErrrov^ G^Bvairn nimt dA>»B.Bmo kob Abtait.— f 4 . £lb- 
UB 9 TAJIT Dmnoff or m Sbtbn Lakqoaobb. Tatbaka, Tabbsata, Dbaa/a. 
—f S. Eablt abd Lati Tapb&atab.^ $. Tu Accm.—f 7 . Abae«ca or 
Daca DUftoto HDfi Obmtubob.^ 8 . Pbopobtiox or Wobm or tbb Tbbbb 
OLAMBB D 4 BA 08 IiAttflOAOI.^ 8 . DiOMUlOM OV TBS 10 . EbO- 

BOBXTDK or Woarr EwoicBr.-.-^ LI. ^abtttt or Ababto akv Fsibiav 
'WOBM Of BAOB LAjrOOAOm.— 12 -L 4 , lKn.BCTIOBA£ StRIMB or TUB Sinv 
lNivoiiAaBAt~^oi*Tioet orMW-ABSArt ImoBnom.—{ 14 . StAoat or Di. 
TBIOPKITT or TU PBSSBBt BaT.— f 10 . TbB CSABAOtBk—^ 17 . PaKJM-— 
j 18 . EnroAU.^ 18 . 0 ^ryA.>-f 20 . EaoinjmiATioet, J 21 . Tbb Otbu 
T owau. —i 22 . CoHMMAjm.—f 28 . Btu-VontA. — f 24 . SrartAiOB.— 
f ZB. Nabau.—} 26 . Coapoim ConovAMTS—P boolubittbs or BsefOAU.— 
§ 27 . PBOUttABjms or Bofou.— f 28 . LtrsBArui.—^ 29 . Bialicib.— 
} 90 . Obhuai. Ebiaaasb oit CBBomooraA£ SioonfOB or tub TABion Lab. 
ooAOBB, An THS 1 & Pbobabli Eotub Fatb.—Tabu or ln>uj< AiiTaABBn. 

§ 1. On analyzing the vocAhulary of the seven languages 
vhicli form the sahjeot of this worh, we obserre at the outset 
that a large namber of words are common to them all. In all, 
with alight modihcatioQS, ^ means be; Aar, do; 4/ come; jd, 
go; JtA4, eat; pf, drink; mar, die; m4r, strike; sv«s bear; 
dekA, see; and among nonna a s^ greater number is found 
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with but mmor differeEces in each member of tho group. 
Inaemiich ae it is also clear that all of these numerous words 
are found in Sanskrit, ws are justUicd in accepting ao far the 
natiTe opinion that Sanskrit is the parent of the whole family. 
By the term Sanskrit is meant that language in which the 
whole of the reUgioue^ legendary, and pHlosophicol literature 
of the Aryan Indians is written, from the ancient hymns of 
the Tedas down to the latest trestisos on eeremomee or meta- 
physics. That this language was once the llring mother>tongue 
of the Aryan tribes may safely be conceded; that it was evm* 
spoken in the form in which it has been banded down by 
Bralunanlcal authors may as safely be denied. If then the 
word Sanskrit be, as m strictness it should be, applied only to 
tbe written language, the statement that Sanskrit is the parent 
of tbe modem Temacniars must be greatly modided, and we 
should have to substitute the term Kiddle^Aryau to indicate the 
spoken language of the contemporaries of Yihsiki and YyAsa, 
tbe reputed authore of the two greet Tndiari epics, Bd^rndkyazio 
and Mahdbhdrata. To do this would, howerer, be to draw too 
fine a distinction, and might lead to confusion. We shall, 
therefore, use the word Sanskrit; bat in order to make perfectly 
clear tbe sense in which it ia used, and the exact relation which 
Sanskrit, both written and spoken, bears to the other languages, 
whether contemporaneous or subsequent to it, some further ex¬ 
planation is necessary. 

Let it then be granted as a fact sufficiently proved in the 
following pages that the spoken Sanskrit is the fountain i^m 
which the languages of Aryan India originally sprung ; the 
principal portion of their vocabnlaiy and the whole of their 
inflectional system being derived from this source. Whatever 
may be the opinions held aa to the subsequent influences which 
they underwent, no doubt can fairly be cast on thie fundamental 
proposition. Sanskrit is to the Hindi and its brethren, what 
Latm is to Italian and Spanish. 
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The Dezt pomt, hov&vtx, b tbai, ereu to a cuud observer, 
i( b clear that tLo aeren Ung^ua^ea aa tbe^ stand at present 
oontaiiL materials not derived from Sanekrit* jest os Italian and 
Fresob, without oeasiog to be modem dialecta of Latin, contain 
many words of Teutonb origin. These materials may be 
olassed under two heads. First, those whloh are Aryaui though 
not Sanskritic. Secondly, those which are neither Sanskritlo 
nor Aryan, but something else. What thu aomstbiBg else 
is, remains to be seen ; it b, in fact, the great pusele of 
the whole inquiry: it b the mathematioiaiib x, an unknown 
quantity. 

t S. First, then, we have to explain what b meant by the 
tens, “ Aryan, though not Sanskritio." It may be accepted os 
a well'estahlished fact, that the Aryan race entered India not 
all' at once, nor in one body, but in successive waves of immi¬ 
gration. The triboe of which the nation was composed must 
thereforo have spoken many dialects of the common speeoh. 
I say "must,’* beoauee it is contrary to oU experience, and to 
all the dbooveries hitherto made in the science of laaguago, to 
suppose otherwise. All the races of the great Indo-European 
family, whether they migrated into Indb, Persia, or Europe, 
have been found, however far back they can be troced, to have 
spoken numeroua dialects of a oommon language; hut this com¬ 
mon language itself only exbted as .one homogoneoas speeoh, 
spoken without any differences of pronunebtion or accent by 
the whole race, at a time far anterior to the earliest date to 
which they oan he followed. Indeed, eo much b thb the case, 
that writers of high repute have not hesitated to declare that 
no such homogeneous speech ever ezbted at all; that, in fact, 
there never was one original Iranian, or one original Celtic or 
Oerman language. I am inclined to give in my adhesion to 
this view, holding that the idea of one common langoage b 
the creation of modern times, and &e effect of the spread 
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of literatore.* But leavug tbia on one side, tbe most probable 
hypothesis is, that the Axyaus from ibe eailieet times spoke 
many dialects, aU closely akin, all baling the same family 
likeness and tendencies common to all, perhaps in e^ery case 
mutually intelligible, but still distinct and co'esietant. One 
only of these dialects, hoverer, became at aii early period the' 
veblcle of religions sentament, and the hymns called the Yedas 
were transmitted orally hr jsentoHes, in all probabil% with 
the strictest accuracy. After a time the Brahmans consciously 
and intentlcnally set themselves to the task of constructing a 
sacred language, by pr^rving and reducing to role the gram* 
raatical elements of this Tedic tongue. We cannot tell whether 
in carrying out this task they availed themselves of the stores 
of one dialect alone: probably they did not; but with that rare 
power of analyus which they have ever been distinguished, 
they seised on the salient futures of Aryan speech as contained. 
ia all the dialects, and moulded them into one harmonicus 
whole; thus, for the first time in tbeir history, giving to the 
Aryan tribes one commoA' language, designed to be used os 
the inetrument for expressing thoughts of such a nature as 
should be deemed worthy of preservation to all time.^ 

’ It ia Btramoiu]; dvuad hj naaf tbst Saiuknt 9ttt bed aj dialMts, tel it 
MOQK to BO tbtt tbcii aj|vme8ta rtfor oaly to (b« irritun l&ofo&fo. la Y«dk, or 
eroa pro*Vodk, liifiM it ii pnboblo that diiUcti, tbovgb of cmrM tltvs it 
nothioi tliil oa te called proof of this nppocitjoB. 

11 hm expUinsd aj rieve moro eoneuely ia uotber pteto u fbUom: *'Zl te a 
bigbl; probable theory tbit tb« old Aryan, like ell other lasgoagts, bepin to be 
nodiiled la the mouths of the people m eerly u the Vedlc period, uvd that the 
BnhBWH et sfabee^eat date, in order to prerot (be farther degnentioa of tbeir 
lso|tu^ poUthed, oleborited, lod stifened it into the oUteeal Senilrrit Wo 
eefinct, howeror, roripoee that tboy broQfht eny new aetenal kto the inagufe, 
hot limply (hit they redueed to nio whet vu n*U thea n|we end irngolsr, that 
they esteoded to the whole of the len^uafe eopbofiu laws vbieh bed proelonily he«o 
oolyof petbil epplieatioo, ud lo forth; ell the while, bowsver, only workinf on 
•Iraady eibcia; muerieli.”—From * piper on the Trutoeet of the Nens, Jcum. 
Boyel Aaaiso Bodetr, ooL ?., p. ISl. 
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All tbii waa anterior to the .'uction of the art of writing; 
hut when that art waa introdu >' it waa largely need hy the 
Brahmana for the reproduction •.! orka in the eocred Sanskrit, 
that ia, the purified quictesaenC' ^ I folleat derelopEuent of the 
prinoiplde of Aryan speech. 

But though Sanakrit had, by hcura of Pinini and others, 

hecome an hiatoricid fact, ao thui • kW at length there existed & 
standard, and poriata might con4e^n> w in fact they did, all 
departures from It aarulgar erro<« $Ld corruptions, it ia beyond 
a doubt that the local dialects c^iMMUed to live on. Sanskrit 
was not intended for the people ; it ,waa not to be endured that 
the holy language, ofiapring of tl-} gode, ehould be defiled by 
issuing from plebeian Upe; it k< pt f)a place apart, as the appro¬ 
priate apeeoh of pure Brahmazi«< »\i'd mighty kings, But the 
local dialects held their own; ^hey:were anterior to Sanskrit, 
contemporary with it, and tht'y Xaally eumvsd it. Neror- 
theleas, Sanekrit is older than itlv. dialeote. This eounde like 
a paradox, but it is true in |hto ssnsee: first, that as the 
ages rolled on the vulgar dialects developed into new forme 

corrupted ** is the common, of putting it), whereas 

Sanekrit nm ained fixed and f6«rili«ed for ever, so that now, 
if we wish to find the earUeet form of any Aryan word, 

we muse, in the great majority d Ustanoes, look for it not in 
thewritinge in the popular dialMts which have cone down to 
US, but in Sanskrit; and secon^y. that although Flnini lived 
in an age when the early Aryas dialects had already undergone 
much change from their prlit^e condition, yet among tbs 
Brahmans for whom alone he l^d^rod there existed a traditional 
memory of the ancient, and thdn *>b^ete, form of many words, 
They would remember these ycisio forms, beoause their re¬ 
ligions and professional dutis wqnired them constantly to 
recite formnlse of great antiq,t4ty> and of such saorsdnees that « 
every letter in them was eupjfei^ to be a divinity in itself, 
M id which consequently a^^tnded down ftom primeval 
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absolutely uiic}iftsged| la teacbiag his pupils tbd true 
principles o£ speech, Pinicii would saturally use these archaic 
words in preference to the o^nraptions current around him, and 
thus the language which he^ to a certain entent created was in 
great part a resuscitation of antiquated terms, and thus literally 
older than the popular dialeota which in point of time preceded 
its creation.^ [ 

Still there are words, auA those net a few, which can he 
traced back to the FraJsita,! as these popular forms of speech 
ate called, though no signs! of them exist in Sanskrit, and 
this is especially the case where two words of like meaning 
were current in the months 6t tho people; one of which, from 
the acoideut of its being a poipular form of some word in use in 
the Tedas, or from some other cause, was sslected for refined 
and scholarly use, while the other was branded as vulgar, 
rejected, and left for the service of the masses. This clasa of 
words it is which I have; classed as Aryan, though not 
San^itic. 

* To complete this branch t)f the subjeei, it is next necessary 
to deecrihe briefly the position and relations of the Prakrits. 

The Prekrit dialects ma theoretically supposed to be those 
fonus of the speech of the Ipyane which were commonly used 
by the caassea. la the ehrlieet records we have, they are 
grouped under five headf representing the local peculiarities 
of five provinces. First is the lingua pnecipua,” or MahA- 
rAshtri, spoken in the country round the ancient city of 
XTjjayini, or Avanti, in Halva. How far this language ex- 


^ Uuif w«rdi oo«ur in tbs T»du in a FnVritntliar tbui a Soiwbit fona. I 
at e!wnd*As9d t rasurb Webar'a vbub niDoiariaM tbe viole nattfr saatlj: 


Tlu> priodpel laws «f Prakrit ap«M i, via.. aMnOatiMi. Hatoi, and a foadoass bt 
c«rt3m]a sad a^iiraua ses pmnhaairi ia tks Tsdaa, of wbicti Ibo foUoviaj ara 
mrapUa; V:a!a"=krits; kitasksrta; ^a^griba; guggatnvgugalui TiritfTaie 
Tmibtyai; krikallaaaikrikadt^a ; psNdUavjnireU^a (eei&p. das-’ra^iavTnu); 
padbbib apsAbib: k^slUkaakabodtika; at&*’^Uturis SainttJ^f TtzU, toL ii, 
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tended ie not clear, bnt it may be aefiumed roughly to hete 
inoluded the eoutb of Rajpntaua, and a cooaiderable portion 
of the present northern Moralba country. Next the Sauraaeoi, 
spoken in Suraeena, iu modem times the country round Mathura. 
Thirdly, the Mig&dhl, the Ternaoulor of Behar. Fourthly, the 
Pai&&oht or dialect of the Fi&ftchaa, irhose exact locality is not 
defined. And fifthly, the Apabbranlc, or “eormpt” dialect, 
wbioh is perhaps to be ibund in Sindh and weetem Bajputana. 
That this divinon is artificial, and a mere grouping together 
of a mass of local dialects, is apparent from the fact that no 
tvo irriten agree in their arrangement, and the total number 
of Prakrits is by some authori put as high as twenty or twenty- 
two. Be this as it may, it is suffioient for our present purpose 
to note that these dialeote wore numerous, and that they were 
la most cases designated by the name of the proTince whore 
they wero spoken. In the Sanskrit dramss, howorer, a still 
more artificial distinction prerails, a different dialeot being at¬ 
tributed to each class of characters. Thus kings and Brahmans 
spsak Sanskrit, ladies of high rank Habarashtri, serrants, 
soldiers, buffoons, and the like use ono or other of the inferior 
dialects. That this custom represente any state of things that 
OTer existed is highly improbable. The ordinary busiUMS of 
life could sot have been oarried.on amidst such a Babel of 
conflicting tongues. Perhaps the beet solution of the difficulty 
is to euppoee that the play-writers mimicked the local peou- 
liarities of the Tarious prorinces, and as in India in the present 
day great men fill their palacae with serrants drawn from all 
parte of the country, so it may hare been tbon. A BengaU 
Zemindar employs men from the Panjab and Hindustan as 
guards end doorkeepers; his palanqueen-bearers come from 
Orissa* his coachmen and water-oarriers from Northern Bengal, 
finA BO on. Similarly on ancient Indian long drew, we 
may suppose, bis soldiers one province, his porters and 
attendants from another, his dancers and buffoons from a third. 
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These aU when assembled at tbe capital woold doubtleea strike 
out some common langoage hy which they could communicate 
with each other, just as in the present day TJrda is used all OTsr 
India.* But just as this Urdu is spoken incorreotlf by those 
whose mother-tongue it is not, so that the Bengali corrupts it 
by an admixture of Bengali words and forms, and speaks it 
with a st^Dng Bengali accent; so lo ancient times these Berrants 
and artificers, collected from all coraers of a vaet empire, would 
speak the common hngw franca each with his own country 
twang; and the Prakrit of the plays would a|^«ar to be an 
exaggerated repieeentatioo, or caricature, of these provincial 
brogues. 

But there are works of a more serious character to which we 
can refer for a solution of the problem of the real nature of 
the Prakrits. In the cxth century before Ohrist there arose 
in Behar the great refbuner Sakyamuni, sumamed Buddha, 
or the wise/' who founded a religion which for ten centuries 
drove Brahmanism into obscurity, and was the prevailing creed 
of almost all India. The religions works of the Bnddhist faith, 
which are extremely numerous and Toluminous, have been the 
meana of preserving to us the MagadM Prakrit of those days. 
Buddhism was imported into Ceylon m 807 s.a, and the 
Magadhi dialect under the name of Falx has become tbe sacred 
language of that island.’ 

1 It ii ft duracteristw pwoUftritr of Indift, arisic; from vaat of umm of com* 
BKuucfttioa. tiui bade «sd pnteaoAi an atiil ooafiiisd to psrticeUt locaUtica; oo« 
tofm prodacw tworda, and nothio^ « 1 m; anothe ii ooUralr darotod to (ilk'wasTin^, 
asd no oOmt town bat that one preanoiae to rml ia 

* It mwt bovever be atfttodtbat there are nsaou for don}>{iiQ| wbetber the Pali 
of CejJes ia realljthe aaoie aa the Hagadiu. Soweftothon are iaelincd to doubt 
tiiia, afid etoto that the Piii cemipoiide more olooel; with fonu of Prakrit spokou 
in Wtstem lodk. It mattora httle or aethia^ to tbe prcMUt iaqairj whether thia 
he so or not We are oalf Indlraot); coacented with Prakrit ta tbte work. It ia 
nfficleoi to ea; that As Pandita of Ceylon nse the words Fell aud hfa^adhi as oen* 
verUhle toms. Pah io fiut meua only “ wrjCug.'’ 
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Similarly anotlier religious the JaioB, bare used the 
hfahamhtri Prakrit as the medium for etpressiug the teneto 
of their belief. There are alao some poems iu other Prakrit 
dioleots. 

Without going into details, trhiob would be out of place 
here, it may be stated in a geoeral way that the aceuio Prakrit 
and that of the poems differ from Sanskrit more particularly 
in the omission of single oonaonaQt$> and that this omission is 
carried to such an extent as to render one half or more of the 
words used unintelligible and unrecognisable; whereas in the 
religious works this praotloe, although it exists, is not allowed 
to run to such an extreme. As this subject will he rererted 
to further on, it need not be mors than touched on here. It 
may be added that all the Prakrits are, like the Sanskrit, 
syuthetioal or inflectional languages.' 

$ 8. Next comes ths class of words dsscribed as neither 
8anekritio nor Aryan, but a. It is known that on sotsriog 
India the Aryans found that country occupied by races of a 
different family from their own. With these races they waged 
a long and chequered warfare, gradually pushing on after each 
iVssh Tictory, till at the end of many centuries they obtained 
possession of the greater part of the territories they now enjoy. 
Through these long ages, periods of peace alternated with those 
of war, and the contact between the two races may ha^e been 
as often fl'iendly as hostile. The Aryans exercised a powerful 
influeuoe upon their opponents, and we cannot doubt but that 
they themselrse were also, hut in a lesa degree, subject to some 
influence from them. There are consequently to be found eren 
in Sanskrit some words which hare a very un*Aryan look, and 

' Lest it rii p til j bs ebjMM that tbit dMer{|rtioa of tbo PnlcnW U too briof isd 
•unt^, 1 sntst rooiod tho mdet«f*iotjiitoorbiiainoMiJ witb ttiomod«mIiiisus|W 

ooIt, and tlut tfao nbjoot of Pnkht, tbou^b froquotly iUtodsood far tbs Mk» of 
Uio nuf 0 of viow, ii aft«r wcoDdirj tSmsbooi 
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the buinber of $ach words is muoK greater still in the modsni 
langaagss, and there exists therefore a temptation to attrihnto 
to non-Aryan eonroee any words whose origin ii is difficult to 
trace from Aryan beginnings. 

It may be as well here to point out certain ^ple and almost 
obrioas limitations to the application of the theory that the 
Ajyans borrowed from tbeir alien predeoeseora. Yerbal re- 
semhlanco is, unless supported by other arguments, the most 
unsafe of all grounds od which to base an induction in philology. 
Too many writeta, in other reepeotB meritorious, seem to proceed 
on Haellen's process, “ There is a riyer in Macedon, and there 
is also moreoTer a lirer in Monmouth, uid there is salmons in 
both.” A certain Tamil word contains a P, so doss a certain 
Sanskrit word, and srpo, tho latter is derived from the former! 
Now, I would urge that, in the first place, the Aryans were 
superior morally as well as physically to the aborigines, and 
probably therefore imparted to them more than they received 
from them. Moreover, the Aryans were in possession of a 
copious language before they came into India; tfiey would 
thorefbra not be likely to borrow words of an ordinary usual 
description, such as names for their clothing, weapons, and 
utensils, or for their cattle and tods, or for the parts of their 
bodies, or for the various rdations in which they stood to each 
other. The words they would he likely to borrow would be 
names for the new plants, animals, and natural objects which 
they had not seen in their former sbodes, and even thin neces- 
si^ would be reduced by the tendency inherent in all races 
to invent descriptivs names for new objects. Thus they called 
the elephant or the “beast with a hand,” and or 

the “ roarer ”; the monkey kapi, or the “ restless beasV' and 
vAnara, or the “ forest-man ”; the peacock ma^ro, in imitation 
of its cry. A third limitation is aibrded by geographical con* 
aiderations. Which were the tribes whom the Aryans mixed 
with, either as iHends or ibes ? Could the bulk of them have 
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oomfi io(o frequent aad dose oontaot with the DrsTidiaas, and 
if BO, whoD and how P Those are qaeBtions which it ia almost 
impossible to aDswer in the present state of our luowledge, 
hot they are too important to he altog^ether eet amde, and it 
may be therefore pointed oat merely as a contribution to the 
eubgeot, that the tribes driren out of the Talley of the Ganges 
by the Aryans were almost oertoinly Sole to the south, and 
seau-Tibetans to the north. It is fair to look with suspioion 
on an etymology whiob takes us ttom. Sanskrit to Tamil with' 
out exhibiting a oonnecting series of links through the inter* 
Tening Eol tribes. 

If the aboTo limitations ore rigidly applied, they will narrow 
very much the area within which non-Ary an fbms are poesible 
in Sanskrit and its descendants, and will force us to have re* 
course to a far more extensiTo and careful research within the 
domain of Sanskrit itself than has hithorto been made, with 
a view to finding in that language the origin of modern words. 

S 4. Having thus noticed the three oUsses of materials which 
have entered into the composition of tho seven languages, I 
now prooeed to examine the question as it were from the 
interior, in order to attain to a certain amount of procision in 
eatimating the relative proportions of each of these three 
elements. For this purpose it will be oonvenient to use the 
fhmiliar native divisions, which go to tho root of the matter 
as far as their lights enable them. Words in any of thsee 
seven laoguagea are divided into three classes. 

1. Tatsama or “the same as it (f.s. Sanskrit). 

2. Tadbbava , or “ of the nature of it.” 

3. Detaja or “country-bora.” 

This divialon will be used throughout the foUowiog psgee, 
and may he thxu explained. • 

Tateamas are those words which are need in the modem Ian- 
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gnagde la exactly t)xe same form aa tUcy Tvear in 6an9l:nt, such 
aa TWtT, The only change which these words have 

imdergone is that in pronunciation; the final (iA» am, of the 
Sanskrit masculine and neater are rejected, and we hear danhan, 
nimmtran, for dariancm, nimantranam. 

Tadbhavas are those words which, though evidently derived 
from Sanskrit, have hean.considerahly changed in the procees, 
though not so much so as to ohscare fiiei; origin. Such are 
H. ^!Tr^ ‘'eye,” from Skr. a “cu^Aoo,” Skr. ? 

WW\ an “aas,” Skr. 

Besajss are those words which cannot be derived from any 
Sanskrit word, and are therefore considered to have been bor> 
rowed irom the ahorigines of the country, or invented hy the 
Aryans in post-Sanskricic times; such as “turban,” 

an “unripe cocoa'nnt,” '^•11 a “canoe,” and the like. 

This classification supplies an additional method of arriving 
at a determinarion as to the proportion of these various ele* 
ffisnte in the seven languages. Tatsamas are all Sanskrit: even 
if the Sanskrit word were originally borrowed from non>Aryan 
sources, it has become, as &t as the modern Aryans are con* 
cemed, pure and classicaL Tadbhavas too are all Aryan, 
either Sauskritic or not; but there is eo ranch to he s^d about 
these Tadbhavsa later, that they may be paased over for the 
present as Aryan. We have tiien only Desajas leit; and in 
oousideriug them, it must be borne in mind that these seven 
languages have never been euloectsd to close scientific semtiny: 
it is not yet known what are their laws and principles of de¬ 
rivation. A long string of writers, from Yararuohi downwards, 
' have enunciated certain general rules which guide the transition 
of words Sanskrit into Prakrit, but no step has been taken 
beyond this. Indian Pandits will not often waste their time on 
the vemacolars, and, if they do, are content to note such words 
as attord examples of any of the rules of Yararuchi or his 
successors, and to set down all words which cannot hj the 
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opention ol tbdse rules be aC ouoe ti’assformed mbo Sauskrit 
as Eojopeaii sobolare aUo baTe got no furtber than 

Praknti and seem to believe that tbe uodern dioleots are 
merely corruptions of Prakrit forma. It is therefore not 
presumptuous to say that further research, and a bettes oc^ 
quaintance with the laws of development of these languages, 
will probably enable us ere long very muoh to diminish the 
number of these Desajas by tracing them back through newly 
disoovered prooeeses either to Sanskrit or Prakrit £ven as 
matters stand at present, if all the Tatsamas and all the 
Todbbavas be Aryan, there is only a very small propordon 
left which can be non-Atyan. 

1 6. Of the three claieee into which all the languages have 
been divided in the preceding section, Tatsamas are the least 
intereeting to the student. This class coniiats of pure Sanskrit 
words which had long been dead and buried, eo Co speak, 
when in oomparatively recent times they were reeuscitatod and 
brought into uee by learned men, portly to supply real wants, 
but still more to ahow off their own learning. They hove not 
been current in the mouths of the people long enough since 
their new birth to have undergone any of those prooossea of 
change to which all really living words in every language are 
constantly subjected; and a great many of them, especially in 
Bengsdi and Ofiya, are not likely ever to be used ooUcquiaUy. 
They ought certainly to be excluded from dictionaries. 

It is to the T&dbbavas that we must turn if we would become 
acquainted with the secrete of the phonetic machinery of the 
Aryan Indians. Of theee there are' two sorts, so distinguished 
from one another that it is impoasihle to mistake them. The 
one class coneista of those words which were in use in Prakrit, 
and in which the Prakrit processes have been carried one step 
farther. The other contains words which apparent^ have not 
come through Prakrit^ as they exhibit a more perfect form, and 
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a nearer approach to the Saoekiit than the Fraknt form doea. 
The problem which baa to be explained ia tbia, whence co rn ea 
it that words in the modem languages preaerre a greater 
degree of resemblance to Sanakrit or old Ai 7 aa, than the 
Prakrits do P How is it, for instance, that Hindi has rdf, rdg, 
n&gari, gt^', for Sanskrit rdiri, rdga, ndgari, gt^a, where Prakrit 
has only r4*, rdd, ndart, gaa f K theee modem languagee were 
regolarly descended, in respect of such words as theee, from 
Sanskrit through Prakrit, the letters which had been lost in the 
latter could never have been restored. The masses speak by 
ear, and by habit Even in Iniia, where people perhaps think 
mote about the langn^ea they speak than we do in Europe, 
the majority of speakers, after rdi had been in nae for several 
generarions, would not be aware that the letters had dropped 
out i and even if they became aware of this fact, no one would 
go abont to restore them. How many Englishmen know that 
a g has dropped out of such words as sag, dag, nail, sail, 
and how many, if they knew it, would care to make the innora” 
tioD of putting them back again P In the Spanieh of Cervantes, 
when Eon Quixote, in one of his lofty flights, used the then 
rapidly obsolescent forma /srmosa, /asanas, /aoisnda, amahadss, 
end the like, for the more usual lisrmasa, hazams, hacisnda, 
amaiais, be ia held up to ridicule, even though some of his 
hearers were educated men, and must have known the Latin 
/bf >Msa,^^»iiow/acienda, amabatis. 

There is, it appears to me, only one way of accounting for 
the presence of words like rdi iad the rest in the modem 
languages, and that is, deliberate purpose on the part of some 
person or set of persona who had suffioient influence to effect 
what they desired. This set of persona oan be no other than 
the Brahmans. In this instance history, usnally so aileut in 
ancient India, steps in to help us. We know that the Buddhists 

* aojlft-SRaoB. or Did Eofliih, has d<t9, rmfu. Oettio i*f», 

H«$U. aiod«re Eifb Owoaa Kfoi, fttf, rmsti, ugd, rtftf. 
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WST© finally extirpated fey the BrehnanB about the mntb or tenth 
century of oux era, juat before the dawn of modem Indian 
literature. BraHmanism then reanmed ite sway, and gradually 
oruehed out the hostile sect, though they atill lingered on in some 
parte of India fbr a long time. S&rang Der, son of Blaal Ber, 
Eing of Ajmer, in the ninth century,' embraced Buddhism, but 
was argued back into the orthodox faith by the contemptuous 
lemonstronoee of his father, who urged that this in tttw* 
gy^n, or, os wo should say, exploded theory,*' was sot 
a becoming religion for a Rajput prince.^ At this time the 

I He uooidsd As throne Ssnnt SSI. 

* The peaufo OMori la Ae Are( Imkof OhsnS, sad the iWr; is prohsbty 
hletorieol, Aou|h, s» tisual vith Ohsud, nixed up vlA ntieb Ael le utnfeguUr 
is^eaderf. Slnog Dev*e feetesbretliet, s honis, bad beea hilled bps tiger vblle 
tnndllng Arough s forest, sod Ae prlaee «si eo grierod Ash be toned Ihiddhlst. 
Hm vords ere— 

^ ^nt^f ^ I 

tWIT TTfir ^ I 

ya TO firtfr ^ ^ r 

^fij ^rthf TT^ W rff I 

m Tf VW? I 
fR wn I 

I 

Tf ^ ^ • 

I 

^ XT9I ^ I 

^inn ^ Itn I 

^iftv TnPr 5TTTIII 

Turm g’TF ifT^ fn^«T« 

“ Vvf grisTsd vse SIreog De?, eooetsstl; he vonliipi ihs ^rbiftt, he enhrsoed 
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SaiTR form of Kindiusm was being singularly mixed xip witli 
the newer and more attraotiTe Yaishnaya creed, and the 
Brabmane were rapidly resumiag their long-lost sway orer 
the popular mind. Kow Buddhism had specially ejected the 
Temacalars of the day as the vehicle for its teaching, and 
the Brahmans, in rcsusoitaticg their religion, naturally brought 
back the sacred Sanskrit. In the passage above cited Bisal 
Dev exhorts his son to have the Bamayan, Mahabhara^ and 
Bnrans read to him, and in the same poem the bard recites the 
names and number of verses of the eighteen Purses as a means 
of purifTing the souls of his listeners. The public readings end 
recitations of Sanskrit works must have familiarized the minds 
of the masses with the ancient forms of words, and no doubt 
the Brahmans did their best to foster the use of these ancient 
forms, as they do at the present day, eo that gradually a large 
class of words in their pure Sanskrit shape got into circulation. 
Thsee words, when once more current, naturally began to 
undergo the influences which are always at work upon human 
^ech, and developed by d^rees into tbe forms in wbicb we 
now have them. This process, once begun, bas continued to 
the present day. 

Tbe words resuscitated from Sanskrit in the poet-Buddhistic 
period do not appear to have been changed according to the 
same general miss as thoee which prevailed in times when 
the Prakrits were spoken. In thoee earlier times tbe elision 
of single oensooante in the middle of a word seems to have 
been almost universol, and even initial letters are sometimes 
reacted. But in the modem words a more manly and vigorous 

Ui» rsUsioa «f Budb, hs biiub sot m bis ivordbstriag tb« news, tbs lung’s mind 
ms distjMsd; ht tbs prises, ui Misting bim (Mid),'Wbr bs«» ym smbnesd 
tbis rsligioc, sbsadMuag sbane t«ll srs 70s griered st tbe dtefib of tbe bsnis’t 
sea f Do not lietes te tbn desCnred edesi^ Qrj erliicli) meotisaM flj«i twsj, fuse 
is dsfUe^od. Tou on of roTsl rsee, vltb biogs boat die 4 e«r hi tbe fas-eWetebing 
teest, ebaadon tbie dekatoo, bo tho Psnai you guds, listsa to tbe SsmsTta sad 
(VsbA)bbsnt’'-a«>i< i., 73» 
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jmmunuatiozi obtaicad, and tb^^e elbioos avo not so freqiieat. 
It u nnadtuable bera to anticipata Tamarka more properly 
balocging to Chapter III., aod 1 oontant tnjwU thmibre with 
noting tba fact. 

We have, than, a ooatmuoue Buoceeeioa of layers or strata 
of words, from those whioh have come down through the 
Prakrits, and whioh I call, for the sake of distinction, early 
TadbhaTas, to those whioh were renved from Banakrit at 
the tune of the reaction against Buddhism; and after theee 
a constant series of words, to be called modern or late Tad* 
bhavas, lees and leas rersorsd from tlie pure Senskrit form in 
proportion as the date of their reviral is more and more 
recent; till at last we reach words which have only been dug 
up by Pandits in the present century, and have not yet had 
time to become obangod in any way. Soma of the early 
Tadbhavas have bean exoeedingly altered, sc much so that 
oU resomblanee to Sanskrit has been lost, and the Pandite 
bars therefore oleued them together with noO'Aryan words 
os Desaja. 

S 6. It may now he asked, how do we distinguish between 
early and late Tadbhavas in cases where the word is not found 
in any Prakrit writer ? To answer this, an cmalogy most 
be dnwn from t^e Bomonce languages of Eiuvpe, whoee 
relation to the Latin is so strikiogly parallel to that whioh 
our seven languages bear to Sanskrit. It is not intended 
hero to carry out the oomparison tp Its fullest esteni 
Deeply interceting and fascin&Ung as the teak would bs, 
this is not the place for it, nor are sufficient materials avail- 
able. But it may be atated as a general propos i ta oa , 
in the whole realm of linguistic science there sat ist a no 
mere remarkable similarity than that between the history 
of the development down to ita miautest partiooian the 
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Bomance group of langoagea, the Proreo^al, Italian, Frencli, 
Spauiab, and Portagueae, and tlie indioationa, wa cannot 
call it Mstory, of tlia or^n and growtli of tha Hindi, 
Marathi, Bengali, and SindbL^ 

It ia oheorrable in French that there are often two forms 
of the word'^^one ancient, the other modem. The ancient 
word, though often very roach corrnpted, invariably retaina the 
accent on the same syllable aa io the Latin. And the reason 
of this ie plain: in the days when those words were adopted 
into common use by the inhabitante of Oaol, they were taken, 
as it were, from the lipe of the Komans themselves and accent 
tuated natarally joat as the Komans accentoated them. They 
became current ooUoqmsUy long before they were written in 
many instancee, and could not fail io be pronounced correctly. 
But the modem fbnos of these words were resuscitated by 
learned men from Latin authors where they occarred, just as 
the Pandits do and have done with Sanskrit words. In bor* 
rowing these words tbo savants of later did not know 
bow they were pronounced, and did not care; they merely cut 
off the liatia terminatioD, and pronounced the word as seemed 
best to themselves; as the modem and medieeval French accent 
differ considerably in the place of their incidence from the 
LaUn accent, the result is that in no case does the modem 


> 1 bsre pUcel Him toti IsofUfa sIoda, bsmse, don to (b« flA««oUt 
eotaxT, tbs Ptnjsbi nd Chijand sn Kttle mm ibsa dUlsett of tbs Hlsdi; sod 
tbe Ortii, till tbe tioe of Upendrs Bbuj ind Dtakrubas DIj, bis &o library 
siistsaes, tod aimot tall what tbs spoksa ko^ua^s was Uka, bccsass poss 
alirqa vrets a liofugs of tiieir owa, bavin; no oan to kesp tbaii works 
on tbs Iml of tbs ipokn dislscta. Tbs pesos of tbo sailust Beogali writan 
also prossnt vary fsw of tbs gmomadeal peoeliaritios of loodsrQ ibsy, 

Ubs Cbaad, ted sron liks oueb later vntors, Talsi Dds aod Kb&ri Lll, 
rrsotabls tlie vritinga of tbs TToiabsdoun aad Trovrbras, in which tbs old 
synthetical laB;tui;M witb tb^ amy of inflections hevs fkUea into deeadsncs 
and disuis, wbils tbs uulytieal system of modsn tins ha not yet obtained its 
hll dsTslopment. 
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or BcieDti£o torm Wr tli$ acceat on iho satae syllablo u ia 
Latin.' 

Kow in Sanskrit thora is also a system of accentuation, 
tboagb not yet, I b^avo, entirely understood, and oonseqnently 
an analogous procedure to the above may be traced in the case 
of tho Indian languages aleo. Acting upon this assumption, 
if ve find a word retaining, in spite of Tarious changes in its 
form in other respwts, the accent on the same syUoble as in 
Sanskrit, it will not be altogether unreasonable to oonclade 
that it was derived from that language, at a time when it wae 
still spoken among learned men, or, at oil evonta, when a 
knowledge of its tmo pronunciation hod not died out, and we 
may, therefore, osoribe to It an antu^nity of no mean kind. 
In eome oosos, howover, though the principle is tho same, the 
method of oxproeslon of it is slightly varied; in other words, tho 
Sanskrit accent is reproduced and perpetuated by lengthening 
the vowel on whioh it fell and by shortening odjacout long 
Towels. This ia ospooially the cose, to take a common example, 
in oxytone nouns, which always, if early Tadbhavaa, end in 
4 —I, or d—(, as the proclivity of the language may inoline; an 
oxytono noun, when it booomee a late Tadbhavo, neglects the 
acoant, and cods with tho cooBonaot. Thiu, wo find from 5kr. 
^ "knife” (oxytono), H. ^T; while from Skr. ^ “field” 

‘ Tb» Mlovini Silt of mrds wQl eusipUfy wbM ii nasat: 


UUa. 

OUT«4U»vi» 

KtvTMMa^ 

«c ^pUacFmeA 

M MmlS« wsSf. 

tlSniiniv 

... alQQ ... 

•leolae 


... tagi 

tagslSi 

btypb«a»aa 

... bl4si» ... 


«4Awr 

... obSiUM .M 

caa^Sr 

dSUtum 

... d6tl« ... 


Qtbmaa 

... «aiUu ... 

T«glrfl 

mCbilli 

... iMfiUe ... 

bsWt 

Srgsaua 

... CrfM ... ocgSBi 

BracMi Orammmn Siittripm p. 7t. 
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(gzytone), we K. M. &nd & oo&soD&ntal ending 
in ail the langu&gee. We ahoold therefore set down the first of 
these worde as on eerl^, the second u a late, TadbhaTa. So 
also when we see that Skr. ’tfK “nifik’' (oxytoae), makee, not 
kJilrd, but khir, in all the languagee, we haye groonds 
for bolding that the word has been resuscitated in oomparatively 
modem times; and in the case of this particular word we are 
supported in this idea bj the fhct that khir is not the ordinary 
word for ‘‘milk," In all the languages the common word is 
an undoubtedly ancient Tadbhara from Ski. ^3^; ^ 

rather an afiwCation of modem tiroes, and in some of the 
languages hae d secondary meaning; while to d6dh is reserred 
the simple primary signification £ kAir is used for a preparation 
of boiled rice and milk. 

Another instance is the causal werb in Sanskrit, which has 
the accent on the first syllable of the characteristic, as in 
chordyaii. The Hindi in all its pure causals is fol* 
lowed by Bsogali. Ofiya, Panjabi, and Gmuati in retainibg 
a long d in the same position, as ohurdfi^* baj^of, mildn^ 
kardi^ This bng d is cot produced by rejecting the y of 
affa, and contracting the two Towels into one, as is proved by 
the fact that in old Hindi tire last a of the two has gone ont, 
leaving the y changed into a, as bardiml, dikbdrmi, biijbdtfn&, 
forms still in use in many rustic parts of India. Moreorer, 
though the first syllable of the verb in Sanskrit takes guna, 
yet we find in the modcros that ite lack of accent subjects it 
to be shortened, as in the ezamplos above given. In Marathi 
the causal verb is formed by the insertion of the syllaUes 
or or as almeu, “to kill,” mftravinen, “to cause to 
kiU”; kh&nea, “to eat,” kh&vAvinen, “tocause to eat"; ao<ben, 
*‘lo loose,” so^viaert, “to cause to loose." In the first of 
these forms the y of is changed to r, just aa in Hindi it 
becomes u, and though both the short rowels remain, yet the 
influence of tho accent operates in retaining the accented vowel 
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fta a, while tli»ua&cceutod Towel is weekeaed to t. In ran we 
have the same form, but with a v prefixed, and the form iwi is 
a mere modem oormptioc, which is reacted in many cases by 
good authors. 

Although, howeror, I think su£oient proof is obtainable of . 
the fact of accentual induenoe, I am far from being in a 
position to push the theory to its full length*. In truth the 
accent ie always a difficult and obscure matter, and it is the 
more so in. the modern languages, because they have passed 
through a period, a Tery long period, of their’ existeace with¬ 
out a literature. 

§ 7. It is this absence of written memorials by which to 
trace the current popular speech which coostitntee, and pro* 
bably always will constitute, the main difficulty of the inquiry. 
The great ralue to philologists of the Komanoe gronp of lan¬ 
guages consists in the fact that they originated in historical 
'times, end the various stages of their growth and development 
lie before our eyes in a long series of documents. ** The lan¬ 
guage of the native population, the changes which took place 
in their political condition, the races and languages of the 
mvaders and of 'the other foreign nations with which they came 
in contact, are all certainly known: and although the early 
stages of these I^tin dialects, when they were merely barbarous 
and unfix ed Jargons, formed by the intarconrse of natives and 
strangers, spoken ohiefly among iUIterato persons, and used 
neither as the language of the Oovemment, of legal instru¬ 
ments, nor of books, are not only (with the exception of a few 
words) wholly unsown, but lost beyond hope of reoovety; 
yet the events which aocompanisd occasioned their crigiQ 
are matter of historical record; and. if we cannot always say 
with certain^ to what precise osose the ohanges whkh the 
Latin underwent were owing, onr iuibrmation eoablse us at 
least to obtain negatiTe results, and to exolode undoubtingly 
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ZQ &07 hTpotbesds wliic^ might be tenable if ve had merely 
ikiA languagse without a coatempor&ry hietory of the times 
when they arose.” ^ It is precisely is this respect that the 
Indian Unguagee are wastasg. Is early Indian literature we 
have Sanskrit and the Prakrits only, and though theee latter 
by exhibiting certain phonetic changes help ua very znach m 
tracing the origin of modem words, yet in the ui£eeCioDal 
department, so to speak, they afford very little real assistaiice, 
because they remain still purely sjathetioal. Moreorer, those 
Prakrits which contain the greatest amount of literature lie 
under the same suspicion as Sanskrit, namely, that they do 
not rspreeent the spoken language of their day. It seems, 
unhappUy, to have been the fate of every Indian language, 
that directly men began to write in it, they oeased to be 
natur^, and adopted a literary style which was handed down 
from one gcoera^on of writers to another, almost, if not en^ 
rirely, unchanged. Thus not only has the Sanskrit remaioed 
£xed and unaltered through all the ages, but the Buddhists 
have ibseilized one dialect of Prakrit, and the Jains another; 
so that wbatever may be the date of any works either in 
Sanskrit or ths Pr^rits which have been, or may hereafter 
be, discovered, we cannot accept even the moot recent of them 
as exhibiting the real contemporary condition of any vamaci^r. 
In point of deveLopmeut, we do not get lower down tbap about 
the drat century of our era; for even if we get a Jain book 
written in the dfth or sixth century, we fl>>al l fi nd it eom« 
posed in the language of the first or second, just as a Sanskrit 
work written yeeterday is composed in a form of ^leech which 
has not been current for twenty-seven centuries. The curtain 
fhlls on Indian languages, then, about the first centuiy, and . 
does not rise again till the tenth; and when it rises, the dawn 

‘ fiir 0. C. L«f?ia ‘•Simj n tb» Bmusm p 9. This eterv little 

wwk pTM ta edatinbi? coadeassd ai «pic«u of tti* vbole queiUMi of 
Soamoe lan^uge^ 
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of Aodem lit^raturo and spooch'fonnatioii is sdreody bKftkio^, 
and our Indian " mcrxiing-star of eong,” Cliand Bardai^ is 
heard chanting the gcstee of Prithiraj m a dialect vhioh, 
though lude and half-formed, is aa purely analytical aa 
the common familiar talk of the Indiana of to*day. How are 
we to throw light on this long night of conturiee, how 
£U up the detaila of the ohangea that ooonned in tiieee Ian- 
guagee during the tiroe when 

UachiTiDabilM 
Urg^utur, jgsotgeque loogA 
Noot^ ca»nt quia vaU sMro t 

We may get aa near to the brink of this Tast gap on either 
dde aa we can, but I Tery much doubt if the intcirening 
epace will ever be filled up; the materials seem lost far ever. 
Buddhism is our only chance, but if the Buddhistic Uterature 
which remains to be disinterred prove, es almost certunly it 
will, to he no mote faithfhl a representative of current speech 
than those works which have already been made aocttslhle to 
the public, there seems to be nothing more to hope far, and 
these nine centuries must remain for ever a sealed book. 

In the absence therefore of strict historical data, we are 
driven to fall back upon the argument derived from analogy, 
and especially the analogy of the Bomauce languages. The 
accent affords one example of the method in which this analogy 
may be made usefuL The Sanskrit accent is not in all cases 
known, but here again, argning from the analogy of Qiose 
words in which it is known, as well os faom the great similarity 
of the Oreek accent, which has fortunately been preeerved, trust¬ 
worthy results may be obt^ed. I now pass on to the mentiem 
of another point which it is necees6iry to bear in mind in taldag 
a eurvey of the whole subject. A Desaja word may, like an 
early Tadbhava, he derived faom a word which though not 
Sanskritio is yet Aryan, and such a word may not be found 
Mther in Sanskrit or in Prakrit It would be thai necessary 
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to eearc3i for it in ail tbe branches of tba Indo-Germaoic family 
before, giving it up. This underteking liee beyond tbe soopa 
of tbe present work, but the nodem Aryan languages will 
not have been completely inveetigated till some one works out 
this portaon of tbe inquiry, Snob a word, tbongb not need in 
literature, may have been is uee in tbe moutbe of the 
people, and may be current under some alight disgoiee in the 
months of Lithuanian peoeante even yet To refer onee more 
to Ijatis, it ia well known that most of tbe words forming the 
present Romance langn^ea are derived fh>m what is colled 
“low Latin,” which is merely the speech of tbe vulgar oa dis¬ 
tinguished from that of the higher classes and from tbe literary 
a^le. Thus, to take one instance out of many, tbe word for 
*'hon9'* chewtl, eawUo, eaialh, is &om tbe Latin eaiaUtu, a word 
used by tbe peasantry, and only ocoasionally admitted into tbe 
higher style. Tbe Clascal equivalent equw baa left no direct 
descendant, tbongb in modem ivns9 the words “equipage,” 
“equitation,” and so forth, have been coined from it We are 
not 80 much conceroed with tbe general fact as with tbe reaeons 
of it, and these are so important to our eul^'ect that tbsy must 
be noticed in fhIL The first reason is this. It is well known 
that tbe modern Frenob, Spauish, etc., were originally mere 
ooUoquisl languages, and took their rise from tbe corruptionB 
introduced into tbe Latin spoken by tbe lower classee in Italy 
by tbe barbarous Teutonic tribes, who invaded and overran tbe 
oaontries which owned tbe Roman sway. Tbe inabili^ of 
Lombards, Burgnndiacts, Ootbs, and Franks, to accustom 
themselves to tbe correct ose of tbe inflectianal terminations 
of tbe l^tin arose, not, as some have thoughtlessly said, from 
their newness to tbe system of synthetioal construction in the 
abstract, because we know that tbe iofledionB of the early 
Teutouio languages were in some reepects even more compli¬ 
cated than those of tbe Latin, but from their rudcnees and tbe 
as yet undeveloped state of their mental powers. They were 
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too rougU and careless to sul^titute ^e Roman grammatical 
system for their own, in spite of the close resemblance between 
the two. Men in a \cf9r state of civilization see distincticpoa 
sooner than reeemhlancee. They difTerentiste more readily than 
they generalize. The difference between their own language 
and that of the Romans ‘ stmck them forcibly, while it has 
been reseired for a much later generation to discover the 
fundamental nnity of both. They therefore not only made 
havoc of the inffectional terminatioQa of the Latin language, 
—in doing which they were doabtlese aided by the tendency 
already beginning to develope itself among the Boznana them* 
selves towards an analytloal form of speech,^but they also 
rejected such words as they found any difficulty in. 

pronouncing, anbetituting for them their own 0erman words. 
It must be remembered that for centuries before her fall 
Borne had been propped by foreign spears. Briton, Spaniard, 
and Oaul had fought in her legions, and guarded the palaces 
of her capital. Juvenal’s *'barbara qus pictia venit 
Britannis ” is only a type of a large class of words familiar to 
the later Romans, but which were quite unlmown to writers of 
the Augustan age.”^ Just as we Bnglish have borrowed loot, 
^ Tbs word “ fioouu” bore dofli soi mesa iaheUtMle of Koioe. lo Ut« 
iaiMduitalj vcesedcng ibe Geroun ioTSiioB, all tb« eopquerod races Of Fraaco, 
Spaiit, aod Xtalj, wbethar Cha; vara Gaola, Italiiaa, or Iberiasa, wen mU« 4 
Sottai^ in dietCQCticiB from tbs cooqosriiif tribes of Tntras. 


* A few esuiples are: 


csMiaauiia. 

Tecbewe 


VeJfar Lada. 
Intaera 


maeb. 

btfiWe 

pupa 


bUeiia 


bataiUa 



baeiare 


baiiaE 

Mil 


casu 

... 

ohat 

adera 


Dasdocan 


Daa^ 

tgpii 


foeoa 


te 

varMra 


toman 


tovoae 

iMr 


Tuliciim 


aoyssa 

auls 


ooriii 

... 

ODSf 


6<aBS of ta«ovorda, asan U me ia elaadial lalie,btta 0 (u «be 
ia vbieh thej are eaiplofed la yreaah. 
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punkaA, Jungle, and the lik6» (kmi our great Sepandmoy of 
India, 80 t^d Itoman picked up irords £rom Awa, 
Nor^em Europe, and far'dietant Britain. The lan^age thua 
composed vas undoubtedly, wbaa tested by the standard of 
classical Latin, Tery uncoath and barbarous, and vaa in con¬ 
sequence lor many centuries despised by learned men, who 
continued to write, and even to speak, XAtin. It was not till 
the thirteenth ceatniy that some great minds broke tbrongh 
the prejudices of their age, and, in£neuced by a strong desire 
of beijig intelligible to the mass of their countrymen, com* 
menced timidly and half apologetically to write in the ynlgar 
tongue. If then this was the case in Southern Europe, we are 
jnstided, by the known analogy between the Eomanca proceaees 
of derelopment and those of the modem Aryans, in believing 
that the same thing took place in India. The assumption is 
so much the more reasonable in the latter class of languages, 
because the Brahmans were animated by an openly arowed and 
steadily pursued deeign of keeping their writhigs sacred from 
the intrusion of the people, and, believing or professing to 
belieTe their language.to be of divine origin, were more earnest 
and careful in preecrving it from being polluted by the intro- 
ductiou of “ low-caste ” words, than the Roman poets and 
historians, who had no higher motives than a search after grace 
and euphony. Moreover, works continued to be composed in 
Sanskrit long after the rise of the modem vernaoulara, and it 
is a singolax coincidence in point of time, that Chand, the 
earliest writer in any modem Indian language, ie very nearly 
contemporaneous with the predecessors of Dante; so that the 
human mind in India broke< itself free from the shackles of a 
dead language very much about the same time as in Europe. 
The parallel of course does not hold good as regards the invaaion 
of foreign races, because the Greeks, the only early invodeia 
of India whom we know of, appear to have left littie or no 
traces behind them iu reject of language. The astrological 
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terma borrowed Sanskrit writers were XkOt obtained £roai 
Ak&ander or bis soldiers; and the inf uence of the Mubaffl> 
snadans was not felt till much later in the daj. Bat it holds 
good in so far that there was evidently a vulgar speech and a 
polished one. The former has perished, except that much of 
it which Buddhism has preserved for us; the Utter continued 
to be written long after it had ceased to be intelligible to the 
maases. 

The second reason is a somewhat Darwinian one. There 
seems to exist among words, even as among living beinge, a 
struggle for existence, terminating in the survival of the 
fittest.” It is clear from all that has hitherto been discovered 
in linguistic science that the progress of development of all 
languages is from the harsh and complicated to the smooth and 
simple. The words in ancient languages are cumbered with 
a mass of letters, eoiinds, and combinations, which in tbe course 
of ages wear away by use, leaving short simple words behind. 
Tenues slide into nxedhe, gutturals soften into palatals, com* 
pound letters melt into simple ones, single consonants drop out 
of sight alt^ether, sometimes carrying with them adjacent 
vowels. 

Now it is evident that a word which at first starting is 
well provided with plenty of good stout consonants and broad 
cleat vowels has a better chance of surviving trough the 
various processes of clipping, melting, and squeezing, whioh 
it is fated to undergo in its passage through the ages, than a 
word which starts ill provided and weak. 

Such words as ocis, aeis, we see at once, have no chance; 
deprived at an early period of th^ termination, as superduous, 
they sink into ou, at>e» and then into oe, aS, words tM slight 
and weak for ordinary use. It is cause which probably led 
to the survival of tbe hard, strong words in use among the 
sturdy peasantry, and of tbe diminutdvee in -cuiue and •csZTos, 
which g^ve a good working basis. Thus, we find from oviuUtu, 
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It»L uccffiio, Fr. oiifiau; from auwu&i, Ital. Span, ar^’a, 

Ft. orefik; and thna the weak oi, one, has given way to the 
cosisa and strong iitcca, Fr. boucAe, Ital. bocca, Span. boca. 

That the same process took place in Indian languages ie 
prored by the iaot that we find in the earlier Hindi poets weak 
words in a great state of dilapidation, just as we do in the early 
Provencal Troubadonra. These words have now dropped out 
of use, and are replaced by stronger and more enduring words, 
which, though in their turn they have been subjected to the 
usual laws of derelopment, yet retain aufhcient stuff and sub* 
stance to make them practically useful. 

§ 8. Hitherto I have been writing as though the proportion 
of the three classes of words were the same in all the Ian* 
gu^es. This is, however, so &r from being the case that It is 
necessary to enter on some details to show how the matter 
really stands. The point is one on which it is very difficult to 
come to a definite oonoluslon. It is oharaotariatic, though little 
to our credit as a nation, that after a century of rule in India 
we should have produced so few good dictionaries of this gronp 
of languages. In Hindi we hare Shakspear and Forbes, but 
neither of these works is more than a very copious vocabulary, 
and both are derived almost exclusively from the written Ian* 
goage.^ In Bengali Dr. Carey’s huge quartos are a Sanskrit 
diotionary m Bengali charaoteiB, and Mendies’s is merely n 
vocabulary. Sutton's (h^ya dictionary is meagre, inooirect, 
and foil of Bengali and Sanskrit words, iustead of pure Oriya. 
The Ludiana miselanariee’ Panjabi work is a meritorious and 
accurate performance, but it can scarcely be called a dlcdonaiy*, 
and the same may be said of Captain Stack’s vocabularies 
of Sindhi. Shsbpniji Edalji’s Cbzjorati dictionary is a very 
inferior and scanty contribution to our knowledge, and I am 
driven, by comparison with wozks written in that language, to 
1 Id idCitlaa lo wtuA Porbes* ii s mm plagiaruA from otbsr vritert. 
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doubt its accuzuc^ in more tb&a ouo iustauco. By the boot 
of ihe whold set is Molesvortb’s Marathi dictionary. This is 
really deserring of the name. The words are classed and 
distinguished, as literary or colloquial, full examples are 
giTen to show the way in which they are used, and meriConom, 
though sometimes mietaken, attempts at derivation are ft1y» 
suppUed. 

The materials being thus defective, an opinion can only be 
given with some hesitation; but in a general way it may 
be said that the proportion of Tatsama words is greatest in 
Bengali, Oriya, and Marathi; leas in Hindi and Gujarati; and 
least in Panjabi and Sindhi. In the latter language, in fact, a 
pnre Sanskrit word in its original shape is hardly over met 
with. This petition is easily explained by geographical and 
historical considerations. The tint province of India which 
was conquered by fbreignere was Sindh, the next the Panjab. 
These provinoes, especially the former, adopted the Muham* 
madan religion at an early date.^ Brahmans are, and have 
long been, comparatively scarce in both placos. The Prakrits 
in use in both, especially in Sindh, were always noted for their 
extreme corruptness. A soil, for the most part sterile, and 
mote suited to a pastoral than to an ^ricultural people, was 
left by the main stream of the Aryan immigrants to the cattle* 
tending Abhiri, or Ahirs, and to the Gajat^ and other rude 
tribea, to whom supervened the Jats, a branch of the great 
Hshatriya or Bajput caste, who had been excluded from fellow¬ 
ship for some reason which has not yet been fathomed. With so 
rude a population as this it is not wonderful that the language 
became debased, and that the constant state of warfare 
turmoil in which the people lived for ages, the perpetual siegea 
of their towns, pilUgings of their htimble dwellings, wholaaale 
slaughter of their cattle, and the other annually recurring 
horrora with which they were visited, should have left them 
' Ib i-p. 717.—SUiol*! td. Covcoc^ vot i, p. U. 
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seitb^r opporhmii^ nor inolioacion for litorary purroifcs, bj 
which alone theix Uo^uage could ha^e been polished and 
continnally renewed b^ reenscita^oQS of pure Sanskrit words. 

Xn the case of TTinHi and Gujarati (which is after all little 
more than a dialect of Hindi) we £nd considerable aimilaritj* 
to that of Sindhi and Panjabi. In Hindi there are more 
Tadbhava words than in auj other language, and it is in this 
respect the most useful and instructiTo of all of them to the 
philolo^t The Hindi area was, os is well known, orermn 
hy Mnsulmans as much as any part of India; hut there and in 
Gnjarat the final settling down of foreigners in the country 
did not take place till the end of the twelfth century, more 
than four hundred years later than in ^dh and the Panjab, 
and the language, starting as it did from a tolerably pure form 
of Prakrit) had time to carry out a syeteai of regular and 
legidmate modlficatioDa of Sanskrit words, which it would be 
unfair to call corruptions.* Such a large number of Sanskrit 
words underwent developmental changes, and became thus fit 
and useful elements of practical daily speech, that the demand 
for new words to espress novel ideas was reduced to a minimum. 
It must he re m e m bered also that euch new ideas came from 
the Musulman inraders, who, with the idea, also brought in 
a word of their own to express it) so diat, except in the case 
of the old Hiadu poets, who, as their rerees turned chiefly 
upon points of the Brahmanical religion, had occasicu fro* 

X Por Dujgsamtloai sflsr the vlctMlM sf Sutb-ud-dis Albeh, the flnt Kosnl* 
TBao u^eraifO of nelbi, tba cooqsarwB rctsiaed tbdr on Poeiss, sad Ui« cen^Mred 
their Bbdi. Ur. BTooboeim, «bOM Vnovledge of th« MnhsttBUidui cout of DoUd 
ie eis^isriy exteiuirB tnd accunU, u of opuioa that Eiodi did not bepn to be 
inpre^tod with Pornia word% and tbo Urdo Isnfuap conaeqneotJ; did not bo^ 
to b« fonad, dU the liitMath contory—oee “Tba Hindu Hajas under the Mnghala’' 
OtiiftUU 1871. Tho UueaiDona bod 1 oq( been aceostoned to epesk 

pure Hindi, ted it tm bM they istrodneed PweUa woidt kto the ls&|us^, 
bill tho Hindu tbesfriTae, who, U the epoch shore mesUoned, wars ninpelled by 
Todar Hsl’e sew reTsaae ayiteo to taani Pemso. 
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to Tdcnr to Sanskrit, tbera was in tie naUon at large 
DO general demand for the TaUacoa oIbm of words. 

§ &. I mast hare espross my views on the Hindi language 
in genera], and I do eo thus earlj in the diasertation, as it may 
he that thore will be found to he some noTelfy in them, and 
perhaps they will not be readily accepted hy those who are 
interested in supporting the claims of other languages of the 
class. For 1 should here mention, for the henedt of European 
readers, that there exists in India a sort of rivalry between 
the Aryan languages, or rather between the three prinoipal 
ones, Hindi, Marathi, and Bengali, each considering itself 
superior to the others, ond my Bengali and Marathi friends 
will probably not agree with me in giving the 'palta to Hindi 
untQ they read my reasons for so doing, and perhaps not even 
then. 

Hindi is that language which is spoken in the valley of the 
Ganges and its tributaries, from the watershed of the Jamn^, 
the largest and most important of them, as far d^wn as 
Bajmabal, the point whore the Ganges takes a sndden turn 
to the south, and breaks out into the plains of Bengal. This 
area is the centre and principal porUon of Aryan India. It 
includes the Antarbed or Doab between the Ganges and the 
Jamn&, the **inner hearth" of the nation. It is therefore 
the legitimate heir of the Sanskrit, and fiUs that place in tbs 
modem Indian system which Sanskrit dlied in the old. Under 
the general head of Htridi aje included many dlaleota, some of 
which differ widely from one another, though not so much so 
aa to give them the right to he considered separate langnagea 
Throngbont the whole of vast region, though the dialects 
diverge considerably, one common universal form of sp>eech is 
recognised, and all educated persons use it. This common 
dialect had its origin apparently in the country round Delhi, 
the ancient capital, and the form of Hindi spoken in that 
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&«ighbowhood waa ftdopted by degrew as tbd basis of a new 
phase of the langoage, m which, though the icfieotioiia of 
soans and rerha :^amed purely and absolutely Hindi, and 
a vast number of the oommoneat vocables were retained, a large 
qxtantity of Persian and Arabic and even Turkish words &und 
a place, just as Latin and Greek words do in Such 

words, however, in no way altered or in£uenoed the language 
itself, which, when its indectional or phonetic elements are 
considered, remains still a pure Aryan dialect, just as pure in 
the pages of Wsli or Saodd, as it is in those of Tulsi Dks or 
Bihari Ldh It betrays therefore a radical misunderstanding 
of the whole bearings of the question, and of the whole 
science of philology, to speak of Urdu and Hindi as two 
distinct languages. When certain agitators cry out that the 
Language of the English oo\i0s of law in Hindustan should 
be Hindi aud not Urdu, what,they mean is that clerks and 
native writers should be rsatrained &om importing too many 
Persian and Arabic words into their writings, and should use 
instead the honest old Sanskrit Tadbhavas with which the 
Hindi abounds. By ell means let it be so, only let it not be 
Bsid that the Urdu is a distinct language from Hindi.' By 
means of the introduction of Arabic and Persian words, a very 
great benefit has been conferred on Hindi, inasmuch as it has 
thus been prereoted fVom having recourse to Sanskrit fountains 
^ain and again for grand and expreesive words. This resue* 
citation of Sanskrit words in. their olaaooal fbnn—a process 
which has been going on in the modem languages for agea, 
aud is still at work as vigorously as ever, just as the resuscita* 
tioQ of X«tin words has always been and is still going on in 
French-^hss done a serious injury to some languages of the 

' 9cet corns wtf «f <pc«ba( mnU U to TJrda dj'dM of Bisii,'* 

«r *‘di« Urdu pbrn of EiA£." It would b* iiopo«tbl« in Urdo to cmb^ccs t 
sjift* «sat«o» without niicig iiyin wocda, though mior Motsncw ttigbt b« mu* 
pMod is vhioh uot s nagh Pcnian irord oecomd. 
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Isdiftn zQa^uch as it }ias led them to drop tlieiT 

Tadbhavss, whiok are the most valuahle olase of words that a 
laQgua^ can possess, not only on account of the light they 
throw on the philological processes which the language has 
undergone, but because, hanug cast away all that was difficult 
of pronunciation, ciunbrous, and superfluous in the ancient 
language, they possess the perfeoUon of flexibility, neatness, 
and practical usefulness. In some languages, notably in 
Bengali, Tateama words hare been borrowed from Sanskrit, 
and employed in written works, in cases where there ntSady 
existed good serTiosable TadhhsTas. The result haa 'esn that 
the unfortunate peasant who knows no Sanskrit flr '':’ ' uii»re 
and more difficult every day to acquire knowh. , 
education of the mosses is thus retarded. I V ipect of 
Tadbhavas, Hindi stands pre-eminent, whether i1 ho Mt form 
of Hindi which relies principally upon indigenous eo'ifoes for its 
wordsi or that other wi^y employed form viocb has io- 
corporated the flower ang grace of Persian and .Irabio nouns, 
and which ia sometimes Urdu, sometiirc > Tlindustani. 

All the other languages of the group wev, orl^ally dialects 
of Hindi, in this sense that Bindi reprc:u(*' the oldest and 
most widely diflused fbrm of Aryan epeech in India. (Gujarati 
acknowledges i^elf to be a dialect of the Sauraseni Prakrit, 
the parent of Hindi. Panjabi, even at the present day, is little 
more than an old Hindi dialect. Bengali, three centuries ago, 
when it flxst began to be written, very closely resembled the 
Hindi still spoken in Hastern Behar. Oriya is in many re¬ 
spects more Hindi than Bengali. There remain only tbe 
Sindhi and the Marathi. The former of these has alwaye been 
very distinct from the rest; nevertheless it shades off in some 
respects imperceptibly into Panjabi on the one hand, and the 
wilder Hindi dialects of the great Bajpatana desert on the 
other. I am half a^aid to Q«ak about Marathi, as some the 
Bombay authors who hare written on that language proclwm it 
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to W the noblest, most perfect, moat eloi^uent, and so oo, of all 
lodian langaa^ee. Moleawortb, lioverer, who id remarkable 
fbr the sobriety of hia jodgment in lingukfic matters, deri^ 
a conaiderable proportion of the words in bis hfaretbi dictionary 
from the Hindi; although he guards himself by stotiog that 
he only introduces the Hindi word because it is the same as tbe 
Marathi, and may therefore be the origin of it It is lather 
hasty to assume that modem Marathi is the descendant 
of the Maharashtri Prakrit. There is <^aite as much of the 
Magadbi and Ssuraseni type in tbe modem Maratbl as there 
is of the Haharashtii; and in the long period which intetTenee 
between Taiamohi and the rise of the modem languages, eo 
much ''onfusion took place, and such a j ambling together and 
general displacement of dialects, that it is absurd aow-a-daye 
to attempt to affiliate any modem Indian language as a whole 
to any Prakrit dialect. Mabarashtri and Marathi hare little 
in coimnon except the name. 

§ 10. I now return a long digression to take up the 
thread of my remarks. In Hindi, as 1 hare said, tbe number 
of Heaaja and TadbbaTa words is much larger than that of 
Tataamas. In Bengali and Oriya it is not so. These lan¬ 
guages delight in Tatsame words, and the learned in those 
provinces are prond of having such words in their language, 
being or pretendiog to be under the irapreasion that they have 
always been in use and have come down to the present day 
unaffected by the laws of development to which all languages 
are subject. This is an obvious error. If the Pandits’ idea 
were true, these languages would be real phenomena, absolute 
linguistic iDonstroeities. That a language should have pre* 
served two-fifths of its words entirely fbee from change or 
decay, while the remaining thres^fifths had undergone very 
extensive corruption, and that many of the uncorrupted words 
should be each as are of the commonest daily use, would indeed 
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be marvellous. Socb a htci eau onlj be admitted under tbe fol¬ 
io wiag conditions. Either the word in its original Sanskrit form 
xnnet have been short, strong, eimple, so that it offered zm 
encumbrancee to be got rid of and no diffoult combinationa to 
be aimplided, such as TniT> which oonld not be 

made easier or simpler than, they were: or the Sansknt word 
must have embodied eome ceremonial, religious, or political 
idea which has preserved it intact, and apart from the current 
of general usage, ns ^6^. VW; in which case there 

are often two forms of the same word in existence — the 
Tatsama fi^nn used in a religions or special sense, and the 
Tadbhava in an ordinary sense; thos, we have 
used to express the act of vistting the shrino of an idol, and 
for the general act of aeeii^. In English tbo same 
thing occurs in the case of words derived direct from the Latin, 
which correspond to tha Indian Tatsamoa, and the same derived 
through tho medium of the French, which are Tadbhavae. 
Tbns, we have the Tatsacnas Ugal, regai, ho^fnl^ and the 
Tadbbavas loytU, rogal^ hoiai, both sets of words coming from 
kyalis, regalit, and hospUalu, respectively. In French the 
instances are still more numerous. A few have been given 
in S 7. 

Taa excessive number of Tataamas in Bengali oud Oriya^ 
so far from indicatiiig a high standard of preservation, points 
rather tc great poverty in the language. Thcee two forms 
of speech were in use in the two remotest provinces of the 
Lidian empire. The arts and sciences and the busy move* 
mente of the* world centred at first in the Antarhed, or country 
between the Ganges and Jamn&, and round the great Hindn 
capitals, such as Dilli, Kananj, Ayudhya, Easi, and in later 
ages round the first-named, by that time coimp^ed into 
Delhi, and its twin capital, Agra. In those places* therefore, 
Sanskrit words expressive of a variety of ideas remained alive, 
and underwent gradual sunpUfioation from constant use. The 
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Ullage spoken in tkoM pbc«e, the Hindi, thus became rieh 
in TadbbsTfis. In the remote marehee of Bengal and the 
isolated coast-line of Onaea the Aryan pulse beat bat fsehly. 
Life vaa rude? and leee ciTili 2 ed» and non-Aryan tribes mustered 
in great force in the plains as «rell as in the bills. The ex¬ 
tremities lagged behind the heart, words which had a meaning 
in the oourU and cities of Iforthsm and Western India were 
not known to or required by the nearly naked Bengali crouching 
in his reed hut in those outlying regions.* 

What the coUoqaial laugnages of Bengal and Oriass were 
like previous to the eixteonth century we have no means of 
knowing. The only literature consisted of a few poetical works, 
whose authors did not care to keep dose to the popular speech. 
We may, however, assume that in a country where ^e civili- 
saticQ was defective, the language would be poor. When the 
English came into India by sea. instead of, as former conquorors 
had come, by land, they were forced by circiuustencee to 6x 
their capital in Bengal, thus reversing the whole system of 

I la tt» pneoat dsf Bsoftli nipaiM sU tits otfa«r coga*** liagusgw 

ia Ut«m7 sctiritf, £uc of its e«np4na*o rudeuw natii Tory r«c«st timn 

tdcsia of no doobt Er«e witithi tito nomoiy of Bn^tU ^tlsora iu>«r 
ebflre «w so setoptsd stsadsrd of As Isi^w|s, ttto dialoots wws io aunoroiu sad so 
misd. SiiMO ths rsnseuJar Utmtars bus tOMirsd stub ts icsDSiiM OsTslopinsat, 
tbo hJgt'floira or seim*8nsbnt stjls bu btcoras tits oio^ for Htsieiy coopotitioD. 
but DO oa* spsitrs is U. I tiuok it is sot too anch to ssy tbst tor epoL«a Bsn^i 
(brre is birdiy ysl say QDaaimondy seuptid sysMs. Aatong roesnt works tk«re « 
t cisa of cooiQ pxodwioBS, rusb ti aevsls, &reef ud MtmB, n, wbleb tbs 

spobsn Iss^ttsso is iratotod. Tbs nritorc of tbss works, bko ov own somW writois, 
stinnpt to ssixe tbs pssullsritiss «f lbs TAnotis dssa wbom Asy iatrodse*. 8aob 
works wonJd eel bo iatolli^Uo to forsigBon wbo hs^ only- stadisd tbs i* 1* s pr» l 
SengsH. Bobo FiOri U ViUn, is bis sdninbly dsw cod iptritod aeni, AOiftr 
ghanvjf^ii^ " Tbs fipoUt CUId of tbs fleoss of iUsI.” puts into tbs oioulh of sscb 
of Lis cbsrsetsrs tbs appropristo nstbod of talking, socl thoa asMbtCs to tbs foU tito 
sitensirs nsgo of vul^ idioss wbleb bis Unguif* pos o ws a w . In tbs cbssp newi. 
p«p«r«, wbieb an bow aold for a pin aboct ths stmto of Csdcuits, mooh of tbis 
odil^g stuff my bo soob. It would poiclo taost Buopoaas ndly to uc ^m tsod its 
maiiiiif. 
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Indian government, whose eentre had hitherto always been in 
tfae upper provinces. The l&ngnego of the province adjacent to 
the new capital naiorally attracted the attention of the ruling 
race. The discoyery of the esistence of the Sanskrit language, 
which occurred at a time when the English were imperfectly 
^ acquainted with the great Oangetio ralley, excited the imagina¬ 

tions of the few learned meu who at that time resided in 
Tengal, and they readily gare credence to the assertion that 
this glorious and perfect language, which they had recently 
fbund to he the aister, if not the mother, of Greek and Latin, 
was also the mother of Bengali. The sdeace of oomparatiye 
philology was then in its cradle. Bopp^s drst work did not 
appear till 1316, and Jacob Grimm’s a little later. Our Indian 
philologist had no means of tostiog the relationship between 
Sanskrit and Bengali; and eren if they bad possessed any suoh 
w means, it is doubtful if they would have need them. The early 
inquirers in Bengal seem to baye been Tcry much ruled by 
their Pandits, and swallowed, with a credulity which amazes us, 
the moat audacious assertions of the Brahmans. 

Of course, in the matter of languages, the great Brahmanical 
theory was, and among the orthodox still to a great extent is, 
that Sanskrit, a divine inyention, is the only true and correct 
Indian language, and that all doyiatlous from Sanskrit oheerv- 
able in the conyereation of the masses are cormptions arisisg 
from ignorance; and that to purify and improve the vernaculars 
—Bengali, for instance—every word should be rsatored to ite 
original Sanskrit shape, and the stream be made to run upwards 
to its source. TJofortunately for them, but fortunately for the 
world at large, th«g could not be done in the spoken langu^e; 
^ but it might at least be done in books, especially in the 
numerous educational works which the English wore then 
causing to be written. So completely did this idea prevail, 
that the honest old Tadhhavas were entirdy banished from 
books, and a heat of Tatsamas dug up from their graves, and 
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fdauacitated for daily -aae. Th&t tiie Sanskrit, like eTSry other 
lang itpg t*^ was anbJecC to tbe laws of derelopmenty and that 
Becgali, like every other language, was merely the natural 
jaeult of those laws, never occurred to Carey, Yates, and their 
brethren; and if euch an idea had crossed their minds, it would 
have been banished aa a heresy by the Pandits. Orissa at a 
later date followed &e lead of Bengal, and from the causes 
above mentioxied ^ has resulted that in both provinces the 
national speech been baoished from books, and now lives 
only in the m^hs of the people; and even they, as soon as 
they get a lit&e learning, begin to ape their betters and come 
out with ^ Tatsamas with which both languages are now 
'CMfr^et^flooded.^ 

In Marathi the preponderance of Tatssma words, though 
sufficiently marked, is not eo much so as in Bengali. The 
Marathi country was not invaded by tbe Musulmans till a 
comparatively late period, and as the Brahmans of that province 
have always been distinguished ibr learning, their efibrts to 
retain a high type for their language, origmally one of the 
rudeet of the group, took the direction as naaal in India of 
reeusoimting Sanskrit words, and the process has not been 
carried so far as in Bengali only bscanse the vemacvlar was 
richer. Marathi is one of those langasges which one may 
call playful—it delights in all sorts of jingling formations, and 
has struck out a larger quantity of secoodaiy and tertiary words, 
diminutives, and the like, than any of the cognate tongues. 

> Yite'i StHffd* 0remm4r outwitM tLe itodent l&to aU tti« ayBUriw ot 8«adbi 
u though tbayw«ceitill le iu«,Aod bis distnee, vb«a b»ii obliged M pvoA Ssouini 
varascnlAr t<am mftMd of »>b» ifilud ScQibritua, u quite latictwu. Thu, io 
iairvduciap fio csnimoa pnoouiA mtei, vUeh tre of ooane lb* reel origioel 
proooQQi of tbs lugQs^ b« sep, “ U wetid W vsH fbr tbs first siid second of 
tbsss prooouu, sad for tbe ?erbs tbet igreo vitb tbeas, to be sipao^ from ibe 
Usjusic/' (1) Oas feels tesipted to silt vb; he did not W; to expoo^ / ud ilmt 
from Eagliih, sad to nbstitatM tbe toach mors eisfsat pbnses, '‘Tear htuDbls 
semat’* sad “ Tour wormip.” 
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§ 11. IcL order to make the statement as to ike constitaeni 
elements of Cke seren languages as clear and complete as 
poBsible> it is neceesvy to notice the influence of Arabic and 
Perman. Although Hindi is a richer language than Bengali or 
it would not be just to saj that the amount of Tatsama 
words in the latter is in exact proportion to its povert/ as 
compared with the former. That is to saf, Hindi itself was 
to a certain extent poor also, and the reason that there are 
less Tatsama words in it than in some other languages is that 
it has had recourse to Arabic and Persian instead of Sanskrit 
to supply its wants. By a curious caprice, Hindi, when it 
uses Arabic words, is assumed to becooie a new language, and 
is called by a new name—Urdu ; but when Panjabi or Sindhi 
do the same, they are not so treated. It is not adTisable here 
to stop to examine why this is; it is eaongb to say that where 
Bengali, Opya, and Mara&i have recourse to Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Panjabi, Sindhi, and Gujarati in a great measure recur to 
Arabic and Persian; but as the proporiions of the Hindu ^ and 
Mosulman population are more evenly balanced in the area 
occupied by Hindi than, in that of any other laaguage, tbe 
tendency to borrow from Arabic has not, as in the case of 
Sxndhi and Panjabi, where the Musulinan population is greatly 
in excess of the Hindu, quite superseded tbe practice of bor* 
rowing from Sanskrit; nor on tbe other hand bas the Hindu 
population, as in the case of Bengali and Oriya, where the 
Hin dus largely preponderate, forced Sanskrit words into the 
language, to the exclusion of Arabic. 

This is one of thoee casee, many more of which will occur 

* For ifi&reistieo of readers is Bnropa it ms; ba bwi— ry to expkia Am tlw 
Tord **Hudu" ii always owd ia India aa a raHgioutonBdaootifigdiOMAjTaaivho 
■nil sdben to Ibo foabmaaiaal faitli, and «lio in moat parts of lodla oonilibits Un 
atqoriCy of (lie pepaladioa. " Bind!,” on As etbar bead, eiprcww As i anyw yi 
•pakao Ae Bfnde ftpviMia* of th« oAintry frea DalM to Bi^ina&al, 
pr^ar, or, as Clund o&Ua it, Eiadnoe Aia." 
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in the cenne of thin eeeaj, in which we oheerre a regular 
gradation from west to easi In the extreme weet we hare 
Sindh and the Panjab, with a Taet m^jorit^ of Musnlman 
inhabitanta, and a large amount of Arabic words, contraated 
with a very scanty allowance of Tateamaa Going east we 
come into the great central Hindi area, where the balance 
between the two races is more e?en^ the numerical superiority 
of the 'Hindus being balanced by the greater intelligence of the 
Muhamraadsns, and here we find consequently the habit of 
bonnwing from Persian kept up side by aide with xecorrence 
to Sanskrit, such rocurrence, howsrer, being lees frequent in 
conaequenoa of the already existing abundance of Tadbha:7a 
words. Further east again, in Bengal and Orissa, there is an 
immense majority of Hindus, and aa a natural result a maxi¬ 
mum of Tatsamas. In this schema Gujarati and Marathi stand 
nearly in the same place as Hindi, the former being rather 
more Peraian, and the latter rather more Sanskritic than it. 
The whole seven languages may be thus grouped, the left hand 
indicatiDg the Arabic pole so to speak, and the right hand the 
Sanskrit, and the position of the languages on the page their 
degree of proximity to the reepeotlve poles. 

Faailb!. Bbat. BMsaU. 

SiaibS. Oujtfid. Opfi.' 

With regard to the Arabic and Persian element, however, it 
must be observed that in all tbe languages it is still an alien. 
It has not woven itself into the grammar of any of them. All 
the Arabic words in Hindi or any other language are nouns, 
or participial forms used as nouns. They conform to their own 
grammatical rules as strictly in the mouth of a correct speaker, 
as though the rest of the sentence were pare Arabic. Barely, 
and quite ezceptionally, occur such words os ia^tUnA, kah^hA, 

' Tba poalieo of tbs oa the ii, i& eiU b« sees it » glsaci, oMrlj 

idaalieil vifb thor positioo «b the ai^ of Isdis. 
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d&^hn&. wliere Arabic aad Persian nouos have been iiirnisbed 
with a Hindi termination, but the ueoal ibrm ia kamd, 
where ibe Hindi verb doea all the grammatical work, and the 
Arabic ncmn is unaltered and Tminfiected When 

the^ are need oa nonne, they take tbe usual poetpositions 
indicatiTe of case, but as these postpositiotis ate merely ap¬ 
pended to them without caueing any mtemal change in their 
etmoture, it cannot be said that they are at all affected. In 
those changes which indigenons nouns undergo in the pre¬ 
paration of their base or onzde form for receiTizig case 
appendage, tbe alien Arabic or Persian word ie only affected 
in very few and exceptional instances. The rales for the 
preparation of the base are most intricate in Sindhi, Gujarati, 
and Marathi, in the drat of which Arable words, aa I bare 
said, are wery numerous. * 

We cannot therefore take these words into consideration at 
all in examining the internal structure and constitution of the 
seven languages, though it may be proper to do so when 
treating of their external garb, and of the coDetruotion of 
sentences. 

§ 12. Feesing foom tbe con&ideration of tbe conetitnent de* 
ments of thia group of languages, to that of their etrueiuje 
and inflections, we are again met by the queetion of non-Aryan 
influence. It hes been said that contact with tbe savage lacse 
of India bad on the Aryans the effect of breaking down their 
rigid inflectional ^atem, causing them to subetitute, for ca a e - 
endings in nouns and verbs, distinct particles and auxiliaries, 
and that under this influence the Sanskrit gradually became 
modified into the present forms. There are, however, some 
difficulties in tbe way of accepting this theory, and in order 
to explain what they axe, it will be better to etote tbe whole 
argument from the beginning. 

Langnagee, like trees, grow and develops, and their stages 
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of growth are well marked in the abetract, though we oaDnot 
point to ony language which has gone through all the stag:ee 
within historical timee. The first stage is that in which all 
words are monosyllables without iodectlons or power of internal 
modification; and when strung together to make sentences, the 
same word is at one time a Tsrb» at another a noun, at a third 
a particle, according to its place in the sentence. This is the 
syntactioal stage, and is exemplified by Chinese. 

The second stage is that in which some words have lost their 
power of being used as nouns or verba, and can only he em¬ 
ployed as particlee, in which capacity they are added to nouns 
to form csse*endings, and to verbs to form tense- and person- 
endings. This is the agglutinative stage, so called beoause 
these particles are agglutinated, or glued on, to the word which 
they modify. Turkish is such a language. 

The third stage is that in which the aforesaid particles are 
no looger separable, but have become incorporated into the 
word which they modify, merely producing the result of 
varying the terminal pliable or syllables. This is the syn¬ 
thetical or inflectional stage, and is seen in Sanskrit. 

The fourth stage is that in which the particles are not even 
recognizable ae constitiient elements of the word with which 
they were incorporated, but, irom long use, have been wont 
away, ao that the word stande almost bare and without termi¬ 
nations, as in the first stage, and new auxiliary words have to 
be brought in to express the necessary modifications of sense. 
This is the analytical stage, the stage in which English and 
French are at present. 

It will be observed that the fburth stage comes round again 
to the second in some respects, notably in that words axe 
not altered in any way, but merely have the aubaidiary particle 
placed before or after them, so that position in the sentence 
becomes once more the guide in many instances to the meaning 
of thd individnal word. Thus the Fn gKnh words ^ ^o, tn, Jir, 
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eto., correapood exactly to tho Turkiah 4n» hh, dan, and tlie 
rest, ifi they have no meaaing when aUAding olotie, and 
though perfectly separable &oci the word Trhich they modify, 
neTertheleea cannot be used without it. The two daasos are 
therefore Tery much alihe, and might by inexperienced persons 
be easily mistaken one for another. In fact, to settle the 
(question in which of the two stages any gwen langxi^e ie, 
we hare to im^nire into its past history, and to ascertain what 
family it belongs to. Moreover, it will always be found that no 
lengoage is purely analytical. The most advanced lacguagee, 
such as English, sdll retain traces of the synthetical phase 
through which they bare formerly passed. Thou hg go^ 
or goeiJt, toont, gong, though much altered from their original 
form, stOl exhibit the inhectional or synthetic type. On the 
other hand, agglutinative languages having not yet got so far 
as the synthetic stage, naturally cannot possess any traces of 
its systoin, thongh, to complioate the matter, there are found 
some languages of this st^e whose aggLutinative system, aided 
by the working of the laws of euphony, has advanced so &r as 
to he almost 6ynthetical,-^that is to say, their particles hare be> 
cpme so much altered by use, and are so habitually written as 
parts of the word modified, that they may almost be taken for 
iofiec^nal tenninatioaa So that while on the one hand we 
may have agglndnative languages almost entering the syn^ 
thetical etage, we have analytical ones which have not quite 
left it. 

§ Id. To apply the above remarks to the Indian languages. 
The Aryan dialects remained purely ^thetical fbr many 
centuries after the race entered thia country. When it first 
came here, it found the land covered with non-Aryan races, 
and it is almost oertain that it came more into contact with 
them during those early ages ^an it did in later tunes, becsTise 
these alien races were after a time either driven ost altogether, 
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or rom&ioed and were absorbed into the conquerug bodf, where 
thej took ratik at tbe bottom of the social STstem as Sudras, 
and learnt tbs speech of their conquerors, which speech ui 
those days was Praknt in some form or other. Now, all the 
forms of Prakrit are synthe^cal and remained so as long as 
we bare any definite trace of them, that is, till long after the 
absorption of the majority of the non^Aiyans. The Bhars, 
Oberus, and other tribes, it is true, made a stand, and retained 
their individnality till a late period, and the Sonthab and Eole 
do eo to the prseent day. Still the mass of non^Aryans residing 
in the valley of the Ganges who were absorbed at all, most 
hare been absorbed not only many generations, but many 
centimes, before the Aryan languages began to show any signs 
of a tendency to analytical constiuction. It is my belief that 
the Indian languages did not begin to be analytioal till abont 
the ninth or tenth century, much about the same time that the 
European languages hegsn to be so. Chand, though his struO' 
ture is analytical, retains much that is synthsticsl still, and his 
particles and anxiliariee are in a very cmde and unformed state. 
For the modem kA, he, kt, he ohiefly uses an obscure ^ kiU 
whioh does not vary with the governed noun, and is more 
often Left oot altogether. the ordinary substantive verb, is 
unknown to him; ^ is still only three stages earlier than 
its present form.^ If then the non-Aryans were the cause of 
tbe Sanskrit changiog its structure from syntiietical to ana¬ 
lytical, they must bavs taken an uncommonly long time about 
it, and, oddly enough, must have succeeded in ejecting tbe 
change at a time when they bad for centuries adopted the 
syntbstical structure of the Aryans. 

But even apart from the improbability of this theory, it is 
superfluous. We wont no non-Aryan influence to account 
for a natural and regular process in all languages of tndo- 
Oermanic build. When, by lapse of tiinft the eflect of those 
^ Per a fiiAbsr us&iasCin of Uiii poist, m { 80 . 
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nmneroos ctiangee which words necessarily undergo in traas- 
mia^n from generation to generation, the terminations of 
nouns and Terbs hsTS been worn down, so that they no lon^ 
afford sufficiently dear indications of tune, person, or relation, 
some other means of marking these necessary distinctions 
dlently grows up. In the case of European languages there 
were prepositions for the noun and ausiJianes for the rerb. 
In the Indian languages postpositions took the place of the 
European prepositions; but in other respects the process was 
precisely identical in both. It is not pretended that the 
European Ungu^^e were subjected to non-Aryan or any oth« 
crteroal induenoe to make them undergo these changee; it is 
admitted that they grew naturally out of the course taken by 
the human tongue and the human mind. The flower ctf syn¬ 
thesis budded and opened, and when full blown began, like all 
other flowers, to fade. Its petals, that is its iniecUon^ dropped 
off one by one; and in due course the fruit of analytical struc¬ 
ture sprung up beneath it, and grew and ripened in its stead. 
If this woe the natural course of development in Europe, may 
we not suppose it to have also been the course in Indie ? The 
ancient Indian languages are exact structural parallels to the 
ancient European languages, the modem are also precisely 
parallel to the modern of Europe : does it net seem to follow, 
as a logical consequence, that the method and process of their 
change, from the one stage to the other, was also paralld, and, 
in both cases, due to internal rather than external influenoes P 

I 14. But there are stronger arguments stilt The non- 
Aryan languages could only affect the Aryans by means of 
some qnality which they possessed, not by means of those 
which they did not possess. If the Kol, Bravidian, c* other 
groups of langu^ wew analytical it is concmTable, if we 
put a^e for a time the historical and googr^hiiai consider- 
atdons that they have imparted to the Aryans u tendency to 
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aak^ tbeii speech also aDoljtical. But i/ they vare not them- 
selTes acalftical, tbe;* eonH not done eo. 

l?ow it is Teiy c^rtam, a& cortam as anything can well be, 
that all the noii‘Aryaii languages of India are still in the 
aggluticatiTd stage. If, then, they exercised any ioduenee on 
the structuis of the Aryan speech, suoh induence would tend 
to mahd that also ogglutmatiTs;. in other words, the Aryans 
would haTe bad to go backwarde, and try and find oat 
what were the agglutinated particles Bxim which their own 
iDflectiooal terxninatioQS had arisen; and having found theta, 
would hare been led to uee them, no longer conrenieutly 
incorporated into their words, bat disintegrated and separate. 
Thus, a rulgar Aryan who said Honti, for 1 am,” would have 
hod to re-eonstnict out of his inner consoionsnees the older form 
MocdmiV and, not content with that, to further reeolre 6Aovdm« 
into ita componeut elements of and &mi, and henceforth to 
use tbeea two words adjacent to each other, hut unincorporated. 
This we see at once is out of the question, and absurd. What 
our vulgar Aryan real^ did was in coarse of time to drop the 
final 1 of Aomi, and to nasali 2 e the tn, at the sazue time im¬ 
parting a broader and more rustic pronauciataon to the vowel, 
thus producing fT ftaun. He also changed Aosi^ "thoa art,” 
and iWi, **he is,” both into fw; and thus having got two 
words of similar sound, he had to use the pronouns tA and toft 
to distinguish them: which is precisely the opposite process tc 
that which imitation of the Dravidians or Sols would have 
led him to follow, and precisely similar to that which his 
brother the vulgar Boman fhUowed when he changed sum into 
sonc, and suni also into eonc; so that, getting two tones, he bad 
no means of dis^guishiog between them except by constantly 
prefixing the pronouns to, "I,” and sg/iM, “they”; and just 
that which the Buglishman followed when he changed ^a, 
and gath, all three into go, and then had always to prefix /, he, 
tos, ye, they, to make his meaning clear. 
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It vcutt tliwdfoM, be always Mmembered tbat thcmgb the 
modem Aryan verb p rcja ata in its atructore certain £inikritiea 
to the Praridian or Sol rerb, and analogies with tbs 
Tibetan and Himalayan Terb> u as with the nonn of both, 
yet this rery aailarity to two mch widely gnndered groape 
ledneea ua to the neceaaity of admitting that the connesion ie 
not one of family, hat cd stage. Tibetan and DrsTidian alike 
are m the agglotinatiTe stage» and, as mentioTied before, the 
analytical stage, in which the modem Aryan languages ars, 
resembles in many parttcnlan ths agglatinatita stage, tboogh 
the diderence is generally to be detected by a close scrutiny. 

It is not my intention here to go into the details of the 
non-Aryan system of indection, or agglutination. I am very 
imperfectly acquainted with the non-Aryan languages; and 
with those which impbge most closely upon the Aryan area, 
very few persons can pretend to be Cszoiliar. But it seems 
adTuable once again to raise a warning voice against the rash 
speculations which are the bans of philology more tbari of any 
other sdence, and which have so frequently been tiie oanse 
of the science itsdf being tunned into ri^cnle. We can only 
move slowly, slowly, stablishing our feet firmly on one point 
before we pass to another. Iteta are scas^, and facte hard to 
get at In the above remarha all that has been dons is to show 
how great is the d priori improbabili^ of the theory that the 
present structure of ths modeni Aryan tongues is in any great 
degree dne to non-Aryan influence. It has been said Isng;nages 
borrow words but nerer grammar. The metboda of ezpresting 
ideas seem to be inborn and ingrained into races, and seem 
rarely to be varied, whatever be the materials empl<yed, so 
that even reesmblancss should be shunned as dangerous, and 
must, unless supported by historical or other piooft, be set 
down in the majority of cases as scoidentaL To tabs an 
s great deal has been made, or tried to be made, 
of the raemblanoe between the sign of tite dative in Tamil, 
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ku (kh$), and that of the Hindi, ko, and Caldveli in 
particidar seems io have gone qoite on the sn^eot (see 
pp. 226>227 of bis Ciranunar); hat Jeaving aside all the 
Dravidian, Seythian, Ostiak, Huaaian, Malay, and all the reet 
of the jumble of analogue, it ia demonstrable from ootual 
mitten documents that the modern Hindi Ao ia a pure aoou- 
aativa or objeotive, and was in old ^odi kaan which is 
the usual and regular form of the Sanskrit 4 Ann, the 
aocusatiTo of nouns in AoA; so that there does act appear to 
be the slightest reason for counectiog it with anything but the 
cognate forms in ita own group of languages. 

For the reasons above given, I am of opinion that thero is 
nothing in the atruetural phenomena of the modem Aryan 
vernaoulari which may not, by a fair appUcation of reasonable 
analogios, be de4uced from the elder languages of the same 
atook; and though not prepared to deny the presence of non* 
Aryan elements in those languagee, I do strenuously deny that 
they have had any hand in the formation of the analytical 
aystem which tho Aryan toaguos at present exhibit 

I 15. Looking upon the change from a synthetical to an 
analytical state as progress and devalopmsat, not as corruption 
or decay, it may be interesting to institute a comparison 
between the several languages in this respect. And here, as 
might be expected, we hud in most instaooee that those Ian* 
guagee which ore most prone to the use of Tatsama words are 
also most backward in development. 

Tbe most advanced language ie the Hindi, which is clos^y 
Mowed by the Panjabi and Gujarati. In Hindi the noun 
has lost nearly .aU traces of infleotion; the only vestiges 
remaining are the modi£cation of the base in tbe oblique 
eases of nouns ending in d or <7A es pAord, oblique base ffhore, 
Itandaht oblique boss bander and terminations of the plural 
and in common talk the plural is very little uaed, 
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A pftrap^ir&stic cooatrueticn with tab or la/j being geiiendlj 
preferred. The pronouiu exhibit e alight lulTaoce upon the 
Prakrit forms, but buTe eTidentlj oome down to modem time 
through Prakrit, and therefore retain more of an indeotional 
character. In the pronouns, each case must 1>e doriTod from 
the correeponding case in Sanekrit, just ee in an Italian verb 
each person of each tenee ie a distinct corruption of the cor¬ 
responding Latin pereoQ and tense. £nt with the Sindi noun 
the case ie different. The noun owes to Sandcrit morel;^ iU 
base, or crude form. AU its oases arc formed out of its own 
resouroes, resouroea perhaps thomeelTei of Sanskrit origin, but 
put togethsr and employed tn a way quite foreign to Sanskrit 
ideas. Thus when a Sanskrit noun exhibits three base forms, 
the Anga, Pada, and Bha, all differing from each other, as 
Anga base TTlfPC, Poda TT^* Bha TT^. the Hindi 
' rsjoots all those niostics, and takes the limplo nominaUvs 

for its solo base, declining it by moans of postpoeitioos 
stc> 

In the verb Hindi baa still more markedly thrown away tbe 
Sanskrit indsctional system. The Hindi verb is an arrange* 
ment of participles conjugated by means of the substantive 
verbs, derived fHm the roots at and bH. Only oae tenso ii 
synthetical, the indefinite present, corrupted from Che present 
indicarive of the Sanskrit. 

Panjabi follows Hindi as regards its noons, having the same 
rimplioity of declension and the eame abeence of inflection; 
although tbe particles iised to denote cases are difforent from 
those used in Hindi, yet the method of their use is precisely 
the same; only bases ending in d are subject to modidcation, 
all others remain unchanged. The verb ie identical in stno* 
ture with Hindi, and the differences of form are hardly more 
than dialectic. The pronoune are also nearly the eame as 
Hindi. The claim of Panjabi to be considered an independent 
language rests more upon ite phonetic system, and its stcree 
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of vordfi not fbuid in Hindi, than apoa aoj ladical diiEeTfiace 
in its stniotiird or mfleotions. 

Oujsnti ig Aomewhat lew doreloped than the two pMoeding 
IsDguag^w. It retaiiu the seedlwa and troublesome arraage> 
mant of three geodert, vherew the Hindi and Panjabi Imve 
but two, and in common uee wuely ignore to a great extent 
the exiateoce of even thoee. The noun reuina one inflectional 
oaee, the ioetrumenul, only the* noan endbg in o undergooe 
any change of termination provloue to the applicntion of tbo 
poetpoaitiona ; and tbeeo poatpoeitioni, though difarent In 
form, aro uaed'in tho came manner aa those is Hindi. The 
pronouns ars almost identical with Hindi, especially with 
those dialeotio forme of Hindi spoken in Kajpotana, on the 
northern frontier of Gujrat. 

The verb, as sxpounded by its nnphilosophical grammarians, 
hlasers. Leolcsy and Eduljee, appears to possoas a bowildering 
variety of forms; but a little exammatlon ihows that the fire 
presents, sorecteen pretoritee, and three or four futures, are 
really nothing more then instances of that subdmsion and 
ampHflcstion in which grammarians so mnoh dolight. 'We 
find here ogsun the present indefinite, an inflectional tense 
derired from the Sanskrit present indioatire. It may be as 
well to state that this tenao, though often moat ingeniously 
disguised by grammar-writers, exists in oU ths lenguagee of 
this group, es will be shown in the chapter on verbs. Gujarati 
bee, however, another inflectional tense in ths future hoi»ho 
from the Sanskrit bhamhyimi, Prekrit Ao'uam, etc. The rest 
of the tenaea of a Gujarati rerb are merely neat and Tariad 
combinations of participles with each other, and with tbo 
substantive verbs. 

Sindbi ranJu next in the matter of development It is a 
rough language, loving thorny paths of its own, but there 
hangs about it, to my mind, somewhat of the charm of wild 
flowers in a hedge whose untamed luxuriance pleases more 
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than the re^olor splendour of the parterre. £yen u early as 
Prehrit times the dialect of the Indus vallej shook itself free 
from trammels» and earned ibr ita^ from the pedantic followers 
of rule and line the contemptuous opithet of Apobhranki, or 
vitiated. There is a flavoiu of wheates flour and a reek of 
cottage smoke about Panjabi and Sindhi, which is infioitely 
more natural and captiTatiiig than anything which the hide* 
bound Pandit>ridden languages of the eastern parts of India 
can show ua I hare not yM been able to procure Dr. Trumpp’s 
Sindhi OnrDmar>^ and am obligad to work with Captain Stack’s 
book, the deflcieocies of which strike one at avery step. 

In Sindhi the preparation of the bate for reception of the 
case particles assumes great importance, there being in nearly 
every oase thraa separate base* forms in the singnlar, one for 
the noroinstive, a eacond for the oblique, and a third for the 
vocative^ and three in the plural, the plural forms being ic 
addition Tarious and nnmerons for the oblique and Toostivs. 
That these fbms result from a partial retention or half'eSacod 
recollection of the Sanskrit inflaotional systom is apparent, and 
this foot plaoee Sindhi in an inferior stage of development to 
that of the fore*naffled languages, ^e eases are formed, 
however, analytically by the addition of particlea; that iudi* 
cative of the poasessive relation is ao multifariously inflected 
as to raise that case into s pure sdjective agreeing with the 
governing noun in gender, nnmbce, snd case, wherees Hindi 
is satisfied with three forms of the genitive particle, Panjabi 
with four, Gujarati requirea nine, and Sindhi twenty. The 
subject of postpositions is not properly worked out by Stock, 
and I labour under eome difficulty in putting it clearly to 
myself, and consequently to the reader. The adjective is also 
subject to the same multiplied changea of termination ss the 
subetantive. The pronouns, as in Hindi, retain more traces 

‘ 1 btet tost H ■ ibortlf te be inbtohai at if thk mh^pr w wjU 
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of an inflectional ajstem, and closely reaemHa tlose of that 
language. The TOtb is, aa in other languagee* composed chieflf 
of participial forms combined with the three ansiliariee, but^ 
Iflce dujarati* the future, as wall as the indefinite present, ahowe 
signs of the ^tbatical system of Sanskrit, and in some other 
respects also is less purely analytical than Hindi. The passiTe 
in particular exhibits a system of combination in which a 
tendency to aosljtical treatment is not folly emancipated from 
synthetical ideas. 

hfarathi, which I place next on the lis^ is, like Oujarati and 
Sindhi, more complicated in its structure than the other lan¬ 
guages. These three languages of the Western Presidency, 
perhaps from political reasons, and the lees freq^uent intercouree 
between them and the northern and eastern members of tbe 
group, retain a type peculiar to themselTee in many respects, 
notably so in the greater intricacy of their grammatical fbrms. 
In Marathi we see the results of tbe Paudit^s file applisd to a 
form of speech originally posseesed of muob natural wildness 
and licence. The hedgerows hare been pruned, and the wild 
briars and roses tr^ed into order. It is a copious and beau¬ 
tiful language, second only to Hindi. It has three genders, 
and tile same elaborate system of preparation of the base as 
in Sindhi, and, owing to tbe great corruption that has 
place in its terminaticna, the difficulty of determining the 
gender of nouns is as great in Marathi as in German. In foot, 
if we were to institute a parallel in this respect, we might 
appropriately describe Hindi as the English, Marathi as 
the German of the Indian group,—'Hindi having cast aside 
whatever could possibly be dispensed with, Marathi haring 
retained whatever has bean spared by the action of time. To 
an Euglishman Hindi commends itself by its absence of form, 
and the positional structure of its sentences resulting there- 
from: to our High-German cousins the Marathi, with its fuUsr 
array of genders, terminations, and inflections, wonld probably 
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seem the cfdupUter ud finer Ift&gnage. The pronenn is Ter^ 
little remoTed from pare IPrakrit, ccmhuung uflectiousl pecu* 
lieritiee of & distinctly Prakrit lutun with the postpositions 
which it posficeeee in common with its cognate Unguagee. The 
verb is to a cartein extent partial^ in ite formation, but 
retains the indefinite present, though in modern usage in a 
preterite sense, and an iaflectiatel fuCnie. It has also a par¬ 
tially infieotioual sohjonctive. Its combinatLOsa are fewer and 
simpler than those of the ODjanti; and in all its teosee the 
auxiliary rerb, eepecially in the second person singular and 
third person plural, ia so intimately bound up with the parti¬ 
ciple sa to exhibit a peeudo-infieotional appearance. Though 
tufaioi, “ thou dost get looae,*' tnMdi, “ they get loose,*’ 
look like mfieotione, they are really combiaations of tufato ati 
and tiiMd Mafi respectiTaly. 

In the Bengali noun we have a purely iofleetioaal genitive, 
the legitimate descendant of the Sanskrit tennination •tuffa. 
Bengali and Ofiya are lika evargrown children, always re¬ 
turning te suck the mother’s broeat, when they ought to be 
supporting themselvee on other ibod. Consequently the written 
Bengali, afraid to enter boldly on the path of development, 
hugs the ancient Sanskrit forms as closely ae it can, and mis¬ 
leads the reader by exhibiting aa genuine Beagali what is 
merely a resuscitation of clsssictl Sanskrit. In the peasant- 
speech, however, which is the true Bengal, and for which the 
philologist must always search, putting saide the unreal forma- 
riooa which Pandits woold ofier him, there is much that is 
analytical, though in the noun the genitive, dative, locntive, 
ablative, and instrumental are synthetical, sa is also the 
nominative plural. The rsat of the piunl, and sometimea 
the nominative also, is formed by the addition of partioLes 
expressive of number, u poa, dig, and others, to which the 
signs of caee are app«nde«L Thera is no preparation of the 
base in Bengali, or very iiUle. Gander is pmctioally ne^ected. 
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The vnb le simple, ami formed as is other kng;uage8 oo the 
participial eyetem, The iodefisite prewst and the fature may, 
howerer, be regarded as iadectiozial, as also the imperfeot 
dekhilim and the conditiooal dfkhit&m. The pronossa are Tory 
little removed &om Pralsrit. 

Oriya is the meet neglected member oi* the group, and 
retains eome veiy arohaic fonne. The repoldve aad difficult 
character is which it is written, the rugged and mountainous 
nature of the greater part of Orissa, and its comparadTe 
ieolatlon from the world at lai^, have combined to retard its 
dev^opmenti In the nous the geDitire and ablative are in* 
flectional, and the locative is probably the same. Its verbal 
forms still require fuller analysis, but there is mnoh that is 
infleotiosd apparent on the surCsoe, though the universal par¬ 
ticipial system ie also in ue. In the indehnite present several 
of the forms retain their pure Prakrit dress, as the third person 
singular in at and plural on^t. 

Both in Bengali and Oriya the ongnJar of the pronoun and 
verb has been banished from polite eociety and relegated to the 
vulgar, and the ongmel plural baa been adopted as the polite 
singular, and been supplied with a new plural Thus, in Oriya 
the singular mu, “ I,” is considered vulgar, and anAe, the old 
plural, is now used aa a singular, and fitted with a new plural, 
amA«ind}ie. In Bengali they have gone a step further, and 
made two new plurals,—^e *nord, for the now vulgar singular 
mui, and another, imari for the plural tamed aingtilar dni. 

§ 16. Having thus briefly generaliaed ihe stmcturol cha* 
rocteristics of the seven languages, the character in which they 
are written oezt demands attentioa. The Hindi and Marathi 
use the ordinary Hhgarl in printed hooks, and their written 
character, as also that of Oujarati, does not vary from it more 
than is natural under the circumatancos; the written character 
in all these languages being merely a rounder and more flowing 
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vftridtj of th« priatod. Smdid htt 1 ‘etiumed taU modem timei 
elmoet unwrittoii. Hio mdo ecnwU ia anoDg; tlie mer* 
eontiXe daaeee defy ostlj^ 4&d were oo ixD|Mrf6ct that H ia 
said no one but the writer bimaelf could reed what waa writtcD.* 
The abandonment of the nUtri or top line of the BeTao&gart 
Uttera, ia a common feature in all theae curaiTe alphabeta. It 
ia either dropped entirely, ae in the £ayathi character used in 
Sahar, or a aeriee of linea are ruled acroea the pa^e firft, like a 
eohoolboj*a copy-book, and the writing is hung on below aa 
in the Modh or "twisted** current hand of the hfarathaa. 
Oujarati^ for some reaaoo, haa taken to printing .books in this 
ourtive hand, without the top line, which giree it at first 
sight tha affect of a totally difibraut character. The lettora are 
all, howerar, pure modem Nftgarl, and on showing a Gujarati 
book to a natiTe of Tirbut, 1 found be ooold read it porfoctly, 
and, what ia more^ vory nearly understand moat parte of it; and 
he VOS by no means an axcaptionally intelligent mao, rather 
the reverse. 

The Mabijani charaoter differs entirely from that used for 
general pxupoeee of coire^oiidence, and is quite UDinteUigible 
to any but commercial men. It ia in ita origin aa irregular 
and ecrawling aa the Sindhi, but haa been reduced by man of 
buainesa into a nsaMooking system of littls round letters, in 
which, however, the original Bsvanagari type has become so 
effaced aa hardly to be recognisable, even when pointed out. 
Perhaps this is intentional. Becresy haa elwayi been an im« 
portant consideration with native merchants, and it is probable 
that they porpoaely made their peculiar alphabet as unlike 
anything elae as posable, in order that tiiey alone might have 
tim key to it. 

> Thm « Maa twtir* or Ihsrtoce iHtwmil ilptilnW ooznat ia SifiO, loaio «( 
wUoh diilv "nry wMj Of Ua, ^otw, th* AnWo oboiaoUr, 

tbovfU rsrf ill lo ,mjiM wtodo, hn eoae iato o two o ooo, ui * 

of ta« DomUlcw! Mpnpeood ftr odoptioa, 2 Mim itianoC 

•otoaUj w^lefod by aay ctia W Wnfliiono 
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In tbe mercantile and ordioarj ourrect baode, tbe Tcwela 
are only partUUy indicated, o or « in its full or ini^ form 
generally doee duty for the whole. This ia of no great con* 
sequence in ordinary correspondeaoe where tbe contest, as in 
Persian, supplies tbe key to the meaning. Sometunes, bowerer, 
dificultiee arise, as in tbe well-known story of tbe merchant 
of Mathura, who was absent from home, and whose agent wrote 
from Delhi to tbe family, to say bis zd aster had gone to Ajmer 
and wanted his big ledger. The agent wrote Bdkit ^Jmer 
ga^A hart bahl bh^' dijige. This was unfortunately read £ih& 
4f mar hart bafiA bh^ d\;ig4, Tbe master died to-day, 
send the chief wife ” I (appsrently to perform bis obeequiee).^ 

It would be waste of time to analyze all these ourrent bands, 
eren if the resources of modem European printing-preesas 
permitted us to do so. They are cot calculated to throw any 
Light upon the historical derelopment of tbe art of writing 
among the Indian races, being the results merely of indiTidoal 
caprice. 


117. Tbe three languages wbiob nse a peculiar ebaxacter 
are tbe Panjabi, Bengali, and Onya. Panjabi employs tbe 
character called (^onimllkbi, a same probably derived from ^e 
fact that tbe art of wri^ag was at first only employed on sacred 
subjects, and was practised by pupils who recorded tbe oral 
instruction of tbeir Cliiras instead as bad been the case in 
earlier times, committing bis teachings to memory. Tbe alpha¬ 
bet oonaists of thirty-five letters only, omitting tbe grammatical 
abstractions as also 11 and ^ is retained, 

but with a diflerent pronunoiation, as will be shown hereafter. 
7 does du^ for all the sibilants. There is a special character 

^ TbU Wry U Mid b; Babo BAjendra IA Uittn, lo toL rxiK., p, 608 , of tbs 
J^oresI t! tbe Saule SocMCr of Beo|*l. Tb«n is oucb tlut is good ia bi» trtcl#, 
tbengb I eUirel/ diugne irith ibe grester pert of it. 
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for tbftt harsh Mpiratod r-sound which in ths other Unguagee 
i« ifidioated bj f i and the Yedio i So is expraseed bj the 
dental ^ with a stroke like a Tirtma atta^ed to its lower rigbt- 
•hand limb* 

la tracing the origin of this alphabet, it spears that initial 
a, d, u and d, s and ci are almoet identical with the Eutila 
character * in me from the ninth to (he dereoto oantuiy 
whioh ia onlj a derelopoieat of the atOl older Chipta character 
of the fifth centorj, which agtia leads ni baok to the forms 
used in the inscriptions of Asoka in the third centorf B.C. 
The i and t exhibit the same form as the 4 for their fulcrum or 
initial form, though tbef possess the modem forms fand*^ 
for medial use. These latter are of later iatroduotion. Origin 
nallj, as is prored bj Che older alphabets, i was* indicated 
by three dote, or eirolste, fonning a triangle with the apex 
downwards. Those three dots b^g coaneoted by lines rspro' 
seated the derived Towel s, to whieh a small tail was afterwards 
added, but, as the Opya still shows, th^ medial • was originally 
expressed by a sesudrde over the letter it followed, thus, # 
ki. This is still retained in the Tibeten In the EutiJe 

ehuraeter this semtcirole was Isngtheoed downwards on the left 
hand or 5(fofs the letter to sxprm the short sound, or on the 
right hand or g^lsr the letter to express the long sound: fVi 
Frerious to this, in the earlier inseriptione the long i is dis¬ 
tinguished by inTsrting the semicircle, thus Medial « was 
expressed in the alphebet of the fifth century a.c. by a small 
borisonUl stroke on the right of the lower portion of a letter, 
thus g by two such sCnkes. .From theee have ariseti 

the Panjabi u » end 6 . S was at first indicated by a short 
horizontal stroke attached to a letter at the top and dnwn left¬ 
wards. This gradually raised its^ into the alan^g potition 

' This sidwa ui tbt Mlorof Am jA to mdiriia tto tsbto qt slptotota m 
th* sstoad voluM 9( Praasp*' ladna A»i?niiilTw hod to oovpDisei. Ito 
awdwa alptotoe vQl to fcod it t blto al tto sad of dni sh^tw. 
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it florr Isolde, Ai waa written witb the horizent&l ^stroke 
and R Tertical one &t right anglea to It, which gxadoaUy came 
together aa &. 0 was ezpreeeed bj two horizontal strokes 
forming one croeS'lioe, either at the top or through the middle 
of a letter. In the beginning of a word this stroke need the 
letter 0 as its fulcrum. By degrees these two strokes got raised 
into a sloping positioo, and (xom the Chipta inscriptions of the 
fifth centnry down to the tenth century they were so written. 
The fbrm ia preeerrsd in a more elegant ahape in the Tibetan, 
which dates from the seTsnth century, thus ko. The Panjabi 
rejects one of the two strokes and giTsa that which rsrDains 
a wary shape to distinguish it iri>in s, thus 7 Air, ^ Jco; 
while in Nagari the right>haTu] stroke has been turned down¬ 
wards like an d T> thus making The au in the fifth century 
consisted of three strokes, thus . Panjabi has contented 
itself with giriog an extra half-stroke to the 0 , thus ^ kau. 

Psnjabi oonaonants are generally of the £utila type, though 
many of them are older still. Of the Sntila type are the 
characters for ff, t, ih, d, dh, p, M, y, /. It will be 

observed that these letters in Panjabi approach more nearly 
to the exact form of the Eutila than the corresponding 
Beranegari letters, which hare been subjeoted to modifications 
from which the Ourunrilkhi letters have esoaped. 

K preserves something more like the form on the Yallabhi 
platee found in Gujarat, as does also the Gujarati i, almost 
the only letter in that alphabet which would aeem strange to 
one familiar with the ordinary Devanagari. 

The sign for AA is the 27agari s/t, but left open at the top. 
^niis character is also used for kA in western Hindi; thus for 
^ we find for The Nsgari sign for AA ^ 

has unfortunately a close resemblance to rac, and by the 
addition of a email horizontal stroke it may be made into ^ 
9pa. These resemblances have probably led to its disuse, com¬ 
bined as they are with certain phonetic peculisritdee noticed in 
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Obepter IV., § 80. gh is older than the Sutila in ao 

far M it ii open at tLe top, vheMM the Eutila ia closed. Tliis 
letter haa retained ita fonn more exactly tban any other. 
From Aeoka'a time downward^ it baa the ibrn of an Engliah 
capital E lying on its hack, ixi. Tbia ancient form la retained 
by the Fanjabi and Eaebmiti alone.^ The DeTanagari ^ 
follows the EntUa in being dosed at tbe top, but baa deviated 
from it in making two of the etrokee borinontal ioatead of 
vertioal. The Panjabi form for ▼ ia omitted Prineep’e 
table. It resembles tbe Eutila, but has added a loop at tbe 
foot. 

The ^ and ^ are both older than the Eutila, and oloeely 
approach the Gupta and Vallabhi typee. The earlieet form of 
this letter was a vortical stroke with a loop at the bottom on 
tbe bft for cA, and two loops one on each side for rM. 

The J is more Eutila than anything, though it hu become 
simpler tban its prototype. The Eutila itself bears very little 
reaemblanoo to tbe more ancient form, whioh is that of the 
English S, and ia retained in Tibetan i^. 

Jh is not found In Eutila, nor ia palatal n. The Panjabi 
forms for these sounds bear no ressenbUnce to anything in the 
andent alphabets, and are probably local inventions or com* 
binations. 

Panjabi 4 u the Gupta letter with a curl to it, and does not 
at all approach the Kutila. 

Panjabi i, like the Bengali haa the form appropriated in 
tbe other languages to «. This arises iVom the older form 
being A • In writing this and other letters, the variatiotts of 
form depend upon the course followed by the pen in making 
the letter. If you begin at the top, and go down the left limb, 
and then bringing the pen back up the same limb go down the * 

* Tb« Ewbauji caarMteruTCTyriaDlv to tbe Penjela, Umfb ifleerecitiitefffiie 
ib foms ere em non irobeie vtail. 
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iigli6 one, joa will £n6 tlie tendency to give a curve to all 
wfiiten linee will gradoally result in a form dail&r to the 
Fanjahi letter; whereas, if on the contrary yon follow down 
the ri^ht limb £nt, and then teHng the pen off, make the left 
limb separately, the reeoJt will be the Satila t, from which 
come the Kagari and others. 

The th is apparently a modiffcation of the Sntila, dne like 
the Uet letter to a different way of writing. In the Cntila the 
little top loop is first frrmed, and then, without taking off the 
pen or graver, the larger loop, and then the upright stroke. 
The Panjabi scribe, however, formed the Urge loop first, and 
taking off hia pen, made a stroke across it, separating it in{o 
two parts, in order to produce the effect of the two loops, in 
which attempt he has sigcally failed, turning out something 
more hks a ? than a 

There is a ourious similarity between dh and p in Panjabi. 
The former is written ^ with the character used in Kagari for 
j>, while the p is indicated by the same character with the top 
open. In this it adheres closely to the Kutila, which adds a 
small side stroke to the dA, which in early alphabets is an oval, 
grape^shoped letter, and thus produces a character closely re¬ 
sembling the double semicircle of the Nagari V is ^uite 
modem. 

In » again Panjabi pressTres an archaic form, and the sense 
remarks < 9 ply tc thts letter as to f. The Panjabi n is that of 
Asoka’s inscriptions, with the horizontal fbotstrokes sloped 
downwards and curved. The CKipta, Yallabhi, and Kutila 
forme arose from trying to fbrm ^e letter by one continuous 
stroke without taking the pen or graver off The Tibetan 
exactly reproduces the Kutila in its 

In pd we have another piece of anti^ui^. The form of tbi« 
letter lb identioal with the Nagari f ^ In the Asoka cha¬ 
racter the dk and ph are almost ths same; the former having 
a ourved downstroke, the latter a straight one. This is re- 
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produced m Panjabi, and tbc diderence marked hj an extra 
ourye in the dA, vbile the pA ie indioated by tbe simple 
Kashmiri squares tbe comers of the and exactly'follow^ 
tbe ^upta in its ph. Kutila has adopted a ^ory diflerect typo 
in its vbich has been followed by all the othor alphabets. 
Tbe Tibetan a shows bow by a different order of making the 
strokes tbe V of the earlier alphabets might pass into the 
Bengali V, and theaoe into Kagari so much depends upon 
the order followed by tbe pen in forming the letter. any 
one who donbts this try the experiment of forming the Sanskrit 
letters backwards, begioning where the pen generally leaves off, 
and after writing the letter quickly half a doaen times he will 
be surprised to soe how hvr it has doriated from its original 
shape. 

2i/t is the Kutila form ronndod and written as though tho 
central curve wore a loop; m differs only in having the top 
open, to distinguish it from 9. which in Panjabi is written like 
the Nagari V. owing to the Gupta character from which it is 
derived not having the little tail which marks the V. 

Ji also lacks the taili and thus approaches Che Gupta rather 
than tbe Kutila type. 

The V assimilates more to the TaUabhi form than any other; 
and the d is Gupta. 

In a large number of instances tbe Kutila differs from the 
Gupta type only by tbe addition of a little tail at the right- 
hand lower comer. This tail being regarded as Che con¬ 
tinuation of the right-hand line of a letter has resulted in the 
vertical straight line so charaoterisCic of Devanagari letters, 
such as V. in none of which* has the Gupta ohsrocter 

any tail, or consequently anything to give rise tc a straight 
stroke. The Panjabi character probably took its riss fnon the 
Gupta, or it might bo more accurate to say that the earlier 
charaoter of Asoka underwent modifications, the type of which 
is uniform threnghent India, down to Che Gupta era, bat that 
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aiUr tbat the tuIoqs provincea iKgaa tc make local Tariationa * 
of tkeir ovn. KutUa uecrlptioaa date from about 800 a.ti. 
to 1100 A.D., aud as far aa we know the hietor^ of those three 
centunes there was no one paramount sovereign during that 
time whose author!^ extended over all Aryan India, as there 
bad been at various times in the preceding ages. We may 
su^^oee the Fanjab to have been politically sundered from the 
G&ngetic provinces during a great portion of that time, aud to 
have entered upon a distinct course of linguistic development. 
This will account for the archaic oharacter of many of its 
letters. 

§ 13. The Bengali is the most elegant and easiest to write 
of all the Indian alphabets. It is very little changed irom the 
Eutila brought down from Kananj by the Brahmans whom 
King Adisnr invited to Bengal in the Utter part of the eleventh 
century. Such slight difierencea aa are perceptible arise from 
an attempt to form a running hand, in which it should not be 
necessary to lift the pec from, the paper in the middle of a 
word. This attempt has been to a great degree successful, 
and the modem Bengali character can now he written with 
greater rapidity and ease than any character derived from the 
ancient Indian alphabet. Even compound letters of some in¬ 
tricacy have been provided with neat and simple forms, and 
since the introduction of printing presses into Bengal the type 
baa much incrsaeed in elegance. A printed Bengali bock is 
now a very artistic production in typography. 


§ 19. The same praise cannot be awarded to the Onya cha¬ 
racter, which is of aU Indian characters tbs ugliest, clumsiest, 
and most cumbrous. Some of the letters so closely reeemble 
others that they can with difficulty be distinguished. . Such 
for instance are the following, o oAr, ^ ra, where only the 
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slantiag «ad*8trok6 dutingiauLed tie letters, aod to make it 
voree, the medial ecu often so written ae to <10 preouely 
like tbe Then again, ^ ta, and ^ dha, only dider by 
the eite of ^e lower loop. ^ u, and g) d/t, are aleo closely 
similar ; ^ ^a, ^ kha, e^d, iV, f d, ae also e ( 11 ). and 
^ n (in)* puszle tho reader by the slightness of their differ¬ 
ence) which if troublesome in prin^ where all the proportions 
of loops and strokes are rigidly preserved, is still more so in 
manuscript, wboro no attention at all is paid to tbe subject; 
and a knowledge of tho langaage is the only guide in deter¬ 
mining which letter is meant. 

The Ofiya characters in their present form present a marked 
similarity to those employed by the neighbouring non-Aryan 
nations whoso alphabets have been borrowed from the Sanskrit. 
I moan tho Tolugu, Molayalara, Tamil, Singhalese, and Burmese. 
Tbe chief peculiarity In the type of all these aipbabeta consists 
in thoir spreading out the ancisat Indian letcers into elaborate 
mates of circular and curling form. This rousdaeas is the 
prsvailing mark of them all, though it is more remarkable in 
the Burmese than in any other ; Burmese letters being entirely 
globular, and having hardly suoh a thing as a straight line 
among them. The straight angular letters which Asoka used 
are exhibited in tbe inscriptioni found at Seoni on the 17srmadi 
(Nerbudda) in more than their pristine angularity, but adorned 
with a great number of additional lines and squares, which 
renders them almost as complicated as the Ol^Iitic alpha¬ 
bet of 6t. Oynl. The next modification of those letters 
ooours in the ineoriptions found at Amrftvatt on the Kistna, 
where tbe square bozea have been in many instances rounded off 
into semicirolee. From this alphabet follow all the DraTidian 
and the Singhalese; probably also we may refer to this ^ps 
the Burmese and even tbe Siamese, and the beautiful ohataoter 
in use in Java, which is evidently of Aryan origin, aa its system 
of Paaaogans, or eeparate forms for the aeoond letter of a nexus, 
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and 8aiidAngftn£, or Towel and diaeritical nSdentll 

testify. . 4 

Whether the Ojiyu reoelTod the art of imting from Benga; 
or from Central India is a question still under dispute. Tb.' 
probahilitiea are atrongly in farour of the latter sappoaition. 

In the donrishing timea of the monarchy of OrUse, the inter* 4 
course with Central and .Southern India* was frequent andw 
intimate. B^ja Chdranga (or Sdranga) BeTa, the founder cc 
the Gangavaziea dynasty, which ruled from a.d. 1131 to 145 • 
came from the south, and was said in native legends to he a soc 
of the leaser Ganges (Godivar!). The princes of that lini 
e:stended their conquests far to the south, and their dominion 
at one stretched from the Ganges to the Godayarit 

Eapilendra Deva (1461-147$) resided chiefiy at Bajamahendn^ 
and died at CondapiUy on the hanhs of the Eistna, having 
been employed during the greater part of his reign in fighting^ 
OTer Tarious parts of the Telinga and Earnata countries. This 
monarch also come into collision with the Husulmans of Bebar< 
In fret, the early annals of Orissa are full of allnslons to th,** 
oentral and southern Indian statee, while Bengal is ecarceV 
eTer mentioned. Indeed, the Oyiya monarobe at one time di 
not bear sway beyond the E&nsb&ns, a rirer to the eouth cs 
Baleshwar (Balasore), and there was thus between them an^^ 
Bengal a wide traci of hiU and forest, inhabited in all prob « 
ability, as much of it is still, by non-Aryan tribos. The changej 
and dsTelcpments which hare brought Onya into each doss 
connexion with Bengali appear in tsij many instances to b«' 
of comparatiyely recent origin. ' 

Assuming then that the Oriyas got their alphabet from 


Central, rather than from Korthern, India, the reason of it< 


being so round and curling bas now to be esploincd. In el 
probability in the case of Oriya, as is that of the other Ian, 
guoges which 1 bate mentioned aboTO, the cause is to bo fonne. 
in the material used for writing. The Oriyas and all the popu*. 
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^ Utio&s liviQg ca ih9 coast* of ttie Bay of Bengal write on the 

* T&lpatra, or leaf of the fan-palm or Palmyra (Boranus JlaUlli’ 
^ Jbrmit). The leaf of this tree is a gigantio £&&• and is 
^ split up into stripe about two iochee in 

* breadth, or Use, aooording to the alee of 
the leaf^ eaoh strip being one naturally 

' formed &Id of the fan. On these learee, 

^ when dried and cut into proper lengths, 

° tboy write with an iron style or Lehhani, 

* baring a very fine sharp point. Kow, 

^it is erident that if the long, straight 

horieontal M&tr&, or top lino of the Dovanagari alphabet, wore 
^ used, tho style in forming it would split the loaf, baoauie, being 
a palm, it has a longitudinal fibre going from the etalk to the 
point hCoreorer, the stylo being held in the right hand and 
the leef in the left, the thumb of the left band eerree os a 
fulcrum on which the style movee, and thus naturally imparts 
a circular form to the letters. Perhepe the abore explanation 
1 xnay not seem Tory oonrineing to European readers; but no one 
^Heho has erer seen an Ofiya worhlng away witli both, hands at 
Shis Lekhcmt and T&lpatra will question the aoouraoy of the 
'aseertioR: and though the faot may not bo of much value, I 
^may add, that the native explanation of the origin of tboir 
^ elphabet egreee with this. With the greater extension of the 
' use of paper, which has taken place since the establiehnent 
of our rule, oepeoially in our oourts of justice, the round top 
line is gradually dying out, and many contractions have been 
' introduced, which it is to he hoped may be by degroee imported 
' into the printed character. 

^ The Onya letters have departed, however, lees from the early 
^type than those of their neighbours, the Telingas. The vowels 
'have much of the Sutila type, though the pracUce of carrying 
I the style on from the bottom of the letter to the Mitii has 
oaused a peculiar lateral curve wtdeh disguises the identity of 
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tbe letter. Tax, ho^oTor, ^ bd compared with 'S (Cc,, ^ 
without the Mitri], d with « (9)« and the connexion will 
be at OSC 0 viaible. 

Like the Btegalia, the Ofiyu bare adopted the coatom 
writing the top etroke of medial t and o before the letter to 
which it U attached, instead of above it, aa Bengali ht, 
(Wt ko. Thia practice ie, however, found in aome X>evanagari 
3185., and ie eonotisiee uaed in Oujarati. fiebgalao a high- 
polite Sanekrit ecrt of langnago in the eyea of ita ezpounderi, 
Oriya baa been duly provided with eynbola for the gram* 
marian'e lettera and and haa alao eome very 

formidable aoake-like coila to expreia the Torioue forma of 
nexue. Some of theee are aa olumay aa Singbaloae, and take aa 
long to execute aa it would to write a lentesoe in EagHeh. 
Moreover, the forma uiod in oonjunotione of conaonanta are not 
the lame aa tboee uaed when alone. Thua, the charaoter whioh 
whon single ie reed a, whon eubacribed (o or f ii read n (^)i 
that whioh aloae la i/i, when aubecribed to ^ la M. 

Witliout going through the whole alphabet letter by letter, 
it may aufBco to aay in general terma that the Opiya ohoraotera 
ebow aigne of baviog ariaen from a form of the EutiU obaracter 
prevalent in Oenlral India, and that ita love of circular forma, 
common to it and the neighbouring cationa, la due to the habit 
of writing on the Tklp&tra, Talipot, or palm-leaf, with an iron 
etylo. 

§ 20. Next to the alpbabeta oomes the question of the pro* 
nunciatioQ of the various Bounde. The vowela, with one or two 
exccptloru, appear to retain the same eound aa in Sonakrit 
I aay appear, becaxiae although tbe Levanegari character afibrde 

' ThoM lottort pronouand rlt, ri, 10, 0, tbe eomnwi p«9pU 

ef(«i Qjs tfam for aod j tboa, ere Me defyn “I gave,'’ vrittec 

properly Mid 
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h yvry &ocurfti« tebicU for the repreMiitatdoQ of aoxiada, yet we 
caDDot he certain what was the o&act pronnaoiatlon cf the 
Aryan letters; and in one or two inatanoeSf both in coneonants 
and Toweli, there ie reason to beliore that the ancient pronun* 
ciation differed ooneiderably from that of tO'day. 

The abort a which in Sanekrit ia bold to be inherent in 
every coneonant not otherwite vocalized, is pronounced by the 
weatem languagea and Hindi—in fact, by all except Bengali 
and Ofiya—ae a abort dull eound like the final a in Atia, or 
that in wman. Bengali, however, it peculiar in reepect of this 
sound, which is only exceptionally ueed. That is to say, the 
oharooter ^ and its eijuivalent, the unwritten inherent vowel, 
is pronounced a only in certain words, eueh as the word ^ 

crowd,*' whon used to toxm the plural of nouns, sounded gun, 
not gon; at loait, so says Sbamacharan Birkar, in hii excellent 
GrAmmar, and no doubt he is correct to the rule, but in 
practice one hoars gon constantly. In some cases the ^ 
is pronounced as a short c, just es in English no/, thus 
i&Ui, not Mm/; iirath (not //ms) h&r. Furiite,how¬ 

ever, affect to pronounce it as in Sanskrit, and would read 
ona^, not onoL 

The same rulo holds good in Onye, but not to the same ex¬ 
tent as in Bengtdi. In the former language there is much loss 
fbndnees for open brood sounds than in the latter. In short 
syllables, especially when unaccented, the ^ is sounded o; thue, 
ka (not Ac) dAch. Also in syllables where the a is long by 
position, as SiUjw mandal, chakiA. Before ^ or V, 

however, it is sounded o, but this o is not euch a deep full 
eound as the Bengali; thus, ^ is boro, but often it sounds 
hara, the a here being an attempt to ropreeent s soimd halfway 
between the short a in \coman and the deep short o of the 
Bengali. 

The eound of a is omitted from consonants in many instances 
where we ehould expect, on the analogy of the Sanskrit, to 
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find it. Strictly spealiji^, tbe abeecce of thiB Bound BbeuJd bo 
indicated hy the virima or hy a combinatioQ of two coDB6Qaats. 
In the more Sonalcritizing of the loa^uagee, such ae Bengali, 
hforathi, and Orifa, thd latter metbod of cxprtecioQ is frequently 
resorted to; but in the other languages it is procticaliy neglected. 
It becomes, then, neceBsoiy to lay down rules when to pro¬ 
nounce this sound and when te omit it. 

In Hindi it is nerer pronounced at tbe ond of words, os 
HI, /dn, not hdla. This rule is absolute sod on- 
varying, end is cot violated even when a word ends in a nexus, 
the difficulty of pronunciation being in such oasee solved by 
inser^g a short a between the two consonants; thna 11^ 
would be pronounced ratan, thabad, end be generally so written 
also, os 

The root or orude fom of s verb being by virtue of the 
above rule monosyllabic, > inEeotional additions to it do not 
render tbe huol a audible; tbue, «i*irn “be obeys,*' is 
not mdruUi; *' having heard,” sunAar, not ntnakar. So 

also in compounds; thus, fwingahc&r, “Tuesday,” not 

mangalatcir. 

All the other lasgu^es cut offi tbe final a in the case of 
words in which a single consonant precedes it; but in the case 
of a nexus, or combination of consonants preceding, tbo final 
a is sonnded in Bengali, bTcrathi, Oriyo, and occasionally in 
Gujarati. Moratbi, bowover, does not sound it if the first 
member of the nexus is AU three languages agree in 
giving tbe n a short sound after V. but this sound is very 
slightly heard. Marathi does tbe same after thus, Vt?, 
jtva, notjlv; fini priya. 

Besides this, in tbe majority of Tatsamos Bengalis would 
consider it proper, In reading at least, to sound the final a. 
though colloquially it would not generally be beard. Bengali, 
however, In certain of its inflections requires tbe fine! <r to be 
hoard; as in the second person singular of the preeenC in- 
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6ic4tive Bud imperativ©, “thoa dost/' Jura, or koroj 
“ go tliou,” ek&lo; also i& tbe third penon siaguUr of tb© 
pretsrito hortlo, "ho did," and th© ooziditioDal 

kcriU, ” if he did." In this latter oas© the short vow^ is a 
corraptiou of an older e arlamg from ai. 

In B©DgaK adjoctdTSs the dual a ia sounded, as 6oro, 
ehhoto, where th© final a aruea iVom the Sanskrit pUarffa, 
through Pr. 0 , and th© word should consequently h© written 
▼ft, as in Gujarati. In this, as in* soma other oases, the 
Bengali haring imparted an o sound to the a, makes it do duty 
for a long o Thus, it writes and pronounces for 
ftwt 6oA>, “speak”; and pronounced ffm, for ^ftTH. 
Skr, “wheat.” In this respect Ofiys follows the eX' 

ample of Bengali. 

Hindi writers often, from oareleseness or ignorance, write 
that which is a combination of consonants in Sanskrit as so 
many separate lettersr thus, for ^for 

this is merely an irregularity of spelling, and does not afibot 
the pronunciation, which remains the same as in Sanskrit, 
darhn, Jukt(. 

On a review of the whole matter, the position of the short 
final a is exactly parallel to that of its lingaistio counterpart 
the final Short e of early English, which we have in the modem 
language sverywhero discarded in pronunciation, and in most 
cases In writing also. We hare retained it as an orthographical 
aign in words such as gai^, A'ne, JtoJe, where its presence indi* 
cates a ehade of prenunoiation. 

The inherent a in the middle of a word is retained in the 
modem languagee wherever its omissioa is absolutely irapoasible, 
bat is omitted wherever it can be slurred over or got rid of. 

121. There is little to remark on the pronunciation of any 
of the other vowels except '■B* Hindi gene^y, and Panjabi 
always, ignore this grammarian’s figment, and write it plain and 
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aimple whioL Baves a great deal of troabla and coofusion. 
Marathi and Ofiya, in their daure to bo xeiy Sanskntic, intro- 
dace this letter; but the Talgar hare turned it into r» in 
pronunciation, and in Otiya the character for thie aonnd ia 
used for < and In Gujarati also ^ is substituted for ri. 

Inasmuch as s in Bengali has become 0 , so of % becomes oi, 
and au becomes ou. It is almost impossible to convey by any 
'written sjmbob the exact sounds of these vowels to the ear. 
Oiiya has the same peculiarity. The two sounds are fairly 
represented by the accent of an Irishman in spesikang cf hie 
native coimtiy as Ould Oiieland ** \ that is to say, there la a 
grtuseyont or half*drawling tone in their pronunclatioa. This, 
however, is not coosidered correct by purists, who prefer to 
sound these vowels aa in Sansloit, and would say 
not, with the vulgar, boidh. 

In some instancee in Bengali ^e vow^ 17 s has a short 
harsh sound, that of English a in hai. Thus one,’* 
sounds yack or ack. 

§ In the pronunciation of the ccnsonanU there are a few 
peculiarities of a local and dialectic sort, which require notice. 
The palatal letters, as might be expected, display many diver¬ 
gencies of pronnsciation. It is strange that those sounds so 
simple to an English mouth, the plain eh ^ and j ^7 should 
apparently present such difficulties to otha* natioos, In Europe 
the Germans, having used their / for and their cA for ^, 
or for a sound not representable by English letters, have had 
to fall back upon aU sorts of combinations to represent V* 
They write it dtch and ^ itcA; and of late they have got to k 
for ^ and y for V, a characteristically logical, but I fear I 
must add also a charaoteristioaUy unintelligible, method of 
expression. The French have turned their j into a half-s or^', 
and to get ^ they have to write dj; so also, having turned 
eh into ^ sA, they are obliged to write icA for The Italians, 
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to expreea t})e palatal media, bava prefixed a p to tbeir t, and 
pronounce pi = if; for tbeir c doea dut^ before t aod i, but 
before o, o. u, tbe^ are obl%od to istercaUto an i, and ^ 
vould be dandra. The Spanlarda bave tbe true bat 

their is 3 = ^; ao for ^ tboj must write either y, wbioh in a 
fainter sound than the truo /, or aome other combination of 
letcera. 

Similar in degree, though difierost in the turn which it hae 
taken, is the oon fusion as to / 9 in somo of the Indian lan¬ 
guages. The Hindi, truest and most central t^s of all, holds 
fast the oorreot pronunciation; but Panjabi rather finds it a 
itumbling-block. When a Panjabi ta.y» ^ a bufialo- 

cow," the sound he produces is somothiog very odd. It might 
be represented by ntsy^, a very palatal y aspirated ; perhaps in 
derman by m&ch, or rathor, if it may be so expressed, wUb a 
medial sound corrospoiiding to the tenuis The Bengalis, 
again, arc fond of inverting J and s, espeoially in words 
borrowed fVom the Arabic: thus, thoy say £udra for 
bat A4^V for This is the more etrange ss there is no 

s in the Sanskrit alphabet; and, oooee^uently, our modern 
higb-prossure Improvers (English this tims, not Pandits), who 
are for ever fidgetting and teasing at ^e .unhappy Indian 
vernaoulars, and trying in an irritating, though happily in- 
efieotual, way to twist and bend them aocording to their own 
pre-conoeived ideas, have adopted tho bright device of using a 
^ with a dot to it for s. AH the dots in the world will never 
made a Hindi peasant say s; our Aiends may write 

os much as they like. BVom the days of Chand, when 
these words first came into India, till now, the Indians have said 
k^'ir, jdlimy and will probably continue to say so long after our 

' Tbu rscDiA i« mors ttteOj ^pUesbli to ths wHl«n 1 fiad iiia nj 

aot*-b««k a>Ld« at OojrM tod Jhalim ia 1869. 

* Tb«7 do ao also la ir«rdi sf Sasskrit Iq BIU7 iii#laiic«a< t bali»Te, 
boTorar, tb>i ii jpom of a pansoal and iadiridual «3urMt«n<U(i than a Uw of the 
Uagv^, aa 1 ba«« baaid aona pmom proaewa It nun u a Otaa oAm. 
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dot-makers are fo^ottea. But they hare never, oddly enough, 
thought of dotting the Bengali V* W. which is really often 
pronounced s without the help of dote. 

Marathi haa two methods of pronouncing the palatals. In 
Tatsamas and modem Tadbhavas and before the palatal vowels 
and ^? ie cA, and ar /; bnt ia early Tadbhavaa, 
Beeajae, and before the other vowels, ^ sounds U, and 9 da. 
0 ?his peculiarity is not shared by any of the cognate languages, 
while, on the other hand, the and <fa sounds, so to q>eak the 
imaseimilsted palatals, are characteristic of the lower state of 
development of the non<Aryan, Turanian, or what-yon-will 
class of languages. Tibetan on the one aide, and Telugu 
among the Dravidians on the other, retain them. Marathi, 
ftom its juxtapoaitron to Talugu and other non-Aryan forms 
of speech, might naturally be expected to have nndergone 
somewhat of their infiuence, and this pronunciation of the 
palatab ia probably an instance in point. 

By the expression unassimilated palatals” t mean that, 
whereas in the Aryan palatals the dental and sibilant of which 
they are composed have become eo united into one sound that 
the elements can no longer be separately recognized, in the 
Turanian class the elements ue etill diacinot. The earlier 
laugnagce of the Aryan asd Semitic famiHes knew no palataJe. 
Even Hebrew has got so further than V T^dde; Greek and 
Latin probably had not these sounds either. They are then 
of late origin, and though as regards the fonsations in which 
they occur they must be considered as sprung from the got- 
turals, yet they ate so derived not directly, but through the 
often observed change from k into eo that by adding a 
aibilsnt to the guttural we get A + s into ^ + s; this 
change being facilitated by the fact that in Sanskrit at least the 
sibilant employed is a dental, and naturally, as will be shown 
in Chapter TV., draws over the guttural into its own organ, 
thus, Tr« + ^(=TO + ^) 
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The c^eVraJs are pronounoed Tary zckuob tbe Engluli 
dentals. At tli$ begiDciq^ of a word, or whan fbrmmg port 
of a nexus, ^ and 3 are sounded d and dh respectively; but in 
other eituatione they take the sound of bard f and rh. This u 
sot the case, however, in Panjabi, which, having; invented a 
new character for the sonnds of f and f A, retains the d and dA 
eonnds for V and S in all caeee. In Hindi, on the contrary, 
the r^eound predominates, and is often written X* eepeoially in 
the early poete, so slight is the difforence between the sounds. 
The r sound also prevails in Bengali and Opya: thus, 
ii pronounced bar or boro in all three, qr^ is in all tbreo 
^drl, bnt in Panjabi {/ddi. Marathi also adopta the r sound, 
but; pronounoes it more harshly than in the above*mentioned 
languages, so aa to approach more oloeoly to the d sound. 
Sindhi has special ooocntrioitiei with regard to theis Utters, 
The d and r sounds of ^ arc both used on the soma principles 
as in Hindi. The d sound and the letter V ibsdt arc very much 
used in Sindhi, etymologically often repladog There is 
besides a sound expressed by this letter wbioh has a very 
Dravidian look about it. It la a sort of compound of d and r ,* 
the moon,’' is said to be pronounced chandru. The letter 
? hsa also the same sound of r mixed up with it; thus, ^ 
“ a son," is to be pronounced puiru. In theee oases the 
Dravidian aspect vanishes, and we ese merely a careless method 
of writing, which makes 7 and 7 do duty, by custom, for X 
and 7 respectively. As the European has been at work ou the 
Sindhi character, it is a pity he did not write theee words with 
X^and instead of falling into the favourite mace of dots which 

always distinguishes artificial and exotic labours in linguistics. 

The denta ls and labials call for do remark; with regard to 
the former a detailed examination of their origin and pronun¬ 
ciation will be found in Chapter HI. 


I 23. The eemivowfila ^ and X hare much in common, lu 
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the ^resteri] lacguagee, Siadhi, Chijareti, end Merethi, 9 le 
quite distinet from This letter bee e more Kqnid souAd, 
and is often dropped &t the begmnmg of words, F&ajeH and 
Hindi turn the Sanskrit 7 into W in moat cases, end express 
it in writing by the Bengali and Oriya use the character 
Jl, but sound it 9 > in nearly all cases. Thus, the Senakrit 
word would be pronounced in M., <x., and S. y^'an. 
In F. and H. it would be written and pronounced 

J^'an, In 0. and B. it would be written or even 

end pronounced So completely has ? acquired the 

sound of y in these last two laogueges that when ^ is intended 
to xdeia the sound of y, as in Tatsamas, a dot is placed under 
it to distinguish it. In O^iya ordinary writers even go so far 
as to write with the ^ words which have a ^ in Sanskrit, as 
for 

Similarly with regard to we find 0., H., S., end in 
this case also F., keeping it quite distinct from The former 
sounds 0 or tf, the latter b. Panjabi is rather uncertain on this 
head, writing the same word indifierently with either ^ or 
Hindi writes every ? as and pronounece it so also.* 
Bengali and Oriya have but one obaracter for both sounds, 
and people of those nations are unable to pronounce r or w. 
They might come under the same head as those Neapolitans 
of whom it was said, Felices quibus Tivere est hibere,” were 
it not that, instead of tbe generous juice of the vine, the 
Bengali drinks muddy ditch>water in which bis neighbours 
have been wasblng themselves, their clothes, and their cattle. 

> cant iQ Siadi ta vhicb u ntujwd an is 1L« tonaiaatioid 
TAtaauM uMd is tS» taAj poets, u wlier* (be Skr. proBUid&iaoa 

ii praerred; aad io tiu proacmuiul foms vfl. VUff, the flrtt sod lui 
tj irbteh ere oftea irnttes and proaoueed XX> TTi' 

i Hindi reteiBi tbe Seaiknt preaudatios of « is oJd Tmsabmi tod is 
tn[t« %^>,ai)d luebwordB. Hen tg^ve often bear tad eee «(«• 
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lo tboB9 caaas where ^ u the Uet member of ft aexua» it ie not 
heerd^ but hu the efibot merelj of doubling the preceding 
Utter: thue is to the B. and U. pronoimced with a 
dweXUng on the d and a slight contraction of the lower lip, as 
though the speaker would, but could not, effeot the contact 
rei^uired to produce the full c sound. Thus sUo is «AsA*a, 
is £aUifar. 

These peculiarities ma^ be thrown into a little table, thus: 


With regard to fr Bongali and Ofija again got into diffi- 
oultisf, often confounding this letter with '* 1 . Thus^ at times 
they will write I and say n, and at others they will do the re* 
Tsrso. Examples of this ooniusion will bs found in Ohapter IH. 
T exhibits no peculiarities of utteiunoe. 


{ 24. The sibilants appear io have altered Tory much from 
Sanskrit. Panjabi girea itself no trouble on the suli^eot, but 
abandoaa ^ and K. and ret^una merely 9 for all sibilation. 
This language, however, is averse from this class ^ sounds, 
generally altering them into h. iz 

Sindhi equally rejects and H is used ^,n^Na«.^d 
eorawls as an equivalent to Xn other srritmg,it is, 
ocovs, pronounced as t, though it is hvif'ansIiteratic^JH 
Arabic si ^. In Bengali and 2aatA^.5iadi the same {41^^ 
nomena will be noticed. ^ 

^ Thii 0 ftt t»p t ««rt of fiMuS 

toiM. IQu a labial SJm*. it muA iMigtwdU b«. 


iua*nr, •vyAaaT(,| 
UMm. 1 


mm 

oan*. 

V 

»» 

11 

addom QMd j 
J 

3 

uldoM UUd 

o.v 

1 aad r 

Mldoa UMd 

ft 


« aadt 

i 

Mldom QMd. 
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Hindi Tftries in its tre&tment of tlae thre€ sibilants. In tta 
eastern part of its area, in Tirliiit, Purneali, and BbagalpCir H 
is the cbaraoter naed in \mtmg by the Eayaths and mercantile 
olaesee, and in the extensiTely employed system of rerenne 
aocoonte kept by the Pa^&ris and other local rerenne and 
TenVcoUeoting agente. It is ^mtten generally aa in CHijaiaii, 
without the M&trft or top line. The letter If is, howeTer, m 
thoae districts looked npon as ei^mralent to, and pronoimoed 
in the same way as, ^ 3. In fact, the people seem unahle to 
pronounce the sound of eh. In Arabic words, which occni 
fi^uently, as the population is mostly Musnlman, the ^ is 
pronoonoed s. Thus, we hear wkh for sitsi’A, sdmt^ for 
and the like. Towards the centre and west of Hindusten,^ 
howerer, this inability disappears, though in Sanskrit words 
of all classes there is Tery little to mark the difiereuce between 
the two letters. ? has long been appropriated to express kh 
both in Hindi and Panjabi. 

Bengali rererses the whole series. It has in use all three 
sibOante, but pronounces them all as sA. Thus, is to a 
Bengali, not saJcai, hut ihciol ; ^ ahaekio. To compensate, 
howerer, it treats tiie Arabic ^ sA as t, saying, as noticed 
abore, ssAA, for sAsAA, akAmiJ. i^bic and go 

become ah; is sAdil; ahdhah. PuHsts pronounce 

and ^ as s, when they form the lint member of a nexus in 
which or W form the second, as arohcn, 

arig&l : but this rednement is orerlooked by the Tulgar. 

Ofiya retains in its alphabet the three characters, but except 
in the eo>called high style, ^ and ^ are not much used. Both 
in Orisaa and Bengal the inquirer is met with this difficulty 
^ that the learned claasee persist in using Sanskrit words in thdr 
writings, without regard to the usage of the rntuM of their 

I HbdiuUB toQit thfpTigbflgt tbeM pegM teimdentood in ita Utenl «od mlriilDj 
MBU of the kn froo SelM to RojmslMl, vUliin which tli« Hindi nnd its dinlecta 
tn th« motbeisipeecb. 
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coaotrymen; and eren when ixaing words which ate commonly 
current omong the people, our Pandits will alter the spelling 
back agsln to what It wm in olassical Sanskrit, thus ignoring 
tbe changes made by time; and baffling the endosToun of those 
who wish to seise the language as it is, by presenting it to them 
in the guise which the Pandits think it ought to wear. In no 
port of India is it more cecossary to go amongst the people, and 
try to find out their own lips what they do really speak. 
Often, however, when a witness in oourt has used some strange 
and instrucCiTe Tadbhava, and I have asked him to repeat tbe 
word, that I may secure it for my ccUootion, some Hunshi or 
Pandit standing by will st ooco substitute the Tatsoma form, 
and rebuke the peasant for using a vulgar word; so that all 
hope of odtohing the word is gone for that oocasion. 

Gujarati uses 9 in preferonoe to though thoro is some 
oonfuiion in tbe employment of those two lotters, and in many 
ports of the proviooe the peasantry, as In the Ponjab, evince 
a tendency to rejeot the sibOsots and subetitute for them f • 

Marathi employs It and 9 IndlSerontly, to euoh an extent 
that even tbo learned and caroful compilers of Moleeworth’a 
Dictionary ate of^n pussled to decide which to use. Espocially 
is this the case in early Tadbhavos and Desajas, where Moles- 
worth and his Brahmans are often widely wrong in their ideas 
of derivation. In Marathi 11 is not quite th, nor yet quite s; 
it inclines more to the former than to the latter, inasmuch as 
the palatal nature of IT renders it necessary to pronounce it 
with somewhat of that clinging of the tonguo to the roof of 
the mouth which is oharaoterietio of the letters of that organ. 
Of the two principal dialects into which Marathi is divided, 
the Dakhani, or that spoken on the high table-lands above the 
Ghats, inclines more to tbe use of tbe clear, sharp, dental 
while the Eonkani, spoken In the low lino of country fringing 
the coast, prefers the softer and mere clinging So also 
Bengali, the language of a low-lying country on the sea-shcre. 
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^ sound as It is aa iotsreating queatiou, whether 
the iaflnence of elimate has been at work, bat one which cannot 
be gone into here. 


8 25- The nasals of the fire organs are even in Sanskrit 
somewhat affected and OTer-refined letters, ^ and W have 
characters to eipreas them in all the languages except Gujarati, 
which, not possessing an 7 of the “pruritus Sonsbritiaaudi,” so 
to speak, does not ase characters for sounds which it does net 
Tsqnire. Nor does Hindi. In sJl the other languages, except 
Sindhi, theee ebarheters are only used in Tateama words as the 
first element of a nexos. Sindhi, however, has two sounds, ng 
and ny, for which theee two characters are used. They stand 
alone as pure guttural and palatal nasals respectiTely. Thus, in 
mg*u, “abom"; iwg-ai^ “a court-yard”; 
ang^oru, “a coal”; we have derivatiTes from Skr. HfV!, 
and In Hindi and most of the other languages theee 

words ore written with the anuswftra f^, and ^frTTC- 
The sound of the Sindhi T is that of ng in mg, ring, which is 
one homogoneous sound, and as racb diffiare from the Hindi ^ 
with anuswkra, which is the ny in Jingtr, hng«r. In dividing 
the syllables of these words we should write thg-ing, but 
fits’ 9 ^. The latter is really 

Similarly ^ in Sindhi ia ny, the Spanish win Sswr, asirciw, 
which are pronounood Stnyar, exfranyo, and in which the n is, 
like the Sindhi a empendium Kripttir<6, or simpler way of 
writing ns or ni, as in the Latin SMwr, It is, how¬ 

ever, not unfreqneotly for doutde «, as in am = anffM; or 
for mu, as in daw = dammm/, d(?/7a s dsmna (low Latin for 
dmitna; or for «y, aa in um==uuguig/ or ya, aa in Seswss 
Thus, “maiden," is Skr. tro 

“grain,” Skr. W; tvng-ojsu, “to go,” Skn 
It is, therefore, leas strictly palatal than T is guttnral, 
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Dfl it emlMdiea 011 I 5 tlie fiemiTowel of iti org^^n, whereaa tbo V 
embodiM tlie raedia. 

ilT u in use in all tlie languages, and its sound is oldarl 7 
distinguishable from that of *f in most provinces. In manj 
parts of Hindiutan and the Panjab, however, I do not think 
any ordinary obaerror would notice the difference, particularly 
in the oountries bordering on the Ganges, where contact with 
Musulmans has aoiteced down, with good effects, many of the 
uperities of the old Aryan utterance. 8 e muoh so is this 
the case, that in ordinary Hindi ^ does duty for all nasals. 
In Sindhi 9 has a deeper sound than in the other laoguages, 
and embodies the semivowel of its organ, produoiag a sound 
like nr, or the Pushtu J, as stated by Dr. Trumpp. It in this 
way prosonts an aixology to which also embodies the semi- 
vowel of its organ. 

K and *r call for no remarks, boing pronounced as in ether 
languages a and m. 


g 26. In the pronunciation of the compound consonants the 
various lunguagcs exhibit greater power than Sanskrit, in eo fhr 
as, with a few exceptions, the modem Indiani are able to pro- 
nouncs overy imaginable combination; while Sanskrit rsquiros 
that the former of two cousonants shall be modiiiod eo as to 
bring it into harmony with (he latter. Whether this rule 
arose from inability to pronounco a noxui of disaimilur con* 
sonants, or was deliberately introduced with a view to produce 
euphony, need not here be discussed,^the result is the eame in 
either oase. But Hindi, by rejecting the final short j of uU its 
words, obtuios an immense variety of words ending with con¬ 
sonants ; and as these words, whether as nouns or verbal bases, 
have to be followed by infieotional particles which begin with 
consonants, every conceivable combination of consonants oocum. 
Thus, we have a media followed by a tennis in ^r^HTT. which is 
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not lagtiiA, but lagiA; b^TiA ,* ux aspirate media preoediog 

a tenuis in hitjKkar ; and man^ others which would be 

inadmisAbie in Sanskrit. Such a process as altering the final 
consonant of a Tarbal base to bring it into barmonj with ^e 
consonant of a termination, is quite nnknown to the 
modem languages. 

In those combinatioos which I have in Chapter 17. called 
the mined and weak nexus, Bengali betrays acme weaknsesee. 
One of these, in which the semivowel ^ follows a consonant, 
has been noticed in § 23. Another ia seen in compounds whose 
last letter is IT- In this case the m is not distinctly heard, but 
gives a subdced nasalisarion to the preceding consonant, which 
is pronounced as though doable. Thus, is in Hindi 

tmaran, but in Bengali it sounds sA^oron; is not Lahhmi, 
but LaihJcAi ; ^ is not patbna, but fodda. It is almost im¬ 
possible to express tbe exact sound of this asms—it must be 
heard to be understood. In the words the Bengalis 

and Oriyas in speaking substitute % for and the former add 
an anuawdra after the final vowel, so that these words sound in 
Bengali Sruhian, BUMu^ and in Oriya JTrusAfo and 
Bithtu. Thus, too, the Sanskrit a “ Vaishnavo,’' a seot very 

common in Orissa, is corrupted into SoUhneb, Soiihtnob, Baatab, 
and even Baattm. 

§ 27. Sindhi has four sounds peculiar to itself, or, to speak 
more accurately, it haa four characters, which are 

not used in any other language. Pr. Trumpp is of opinion that 
these four characters represent four simple sounds {einfiic/u 
IauU); it is, however, evident from his own remarks that they 
are only methods of expreering tvt, and V* respectively, 

and tbe analogy of the Bengali pronunciation in the examples 
of nexus given above helps us to understand how these letters 
have come to be written with a ainglo character, namely by the 
stress laid on the first in the effort to give its full value and 
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strengtL to botli. Th;ere> liow^rer, «siet many ioatuicee ia 
Siadbi in wbicb V or ^ ^ not ropr^ont & double letter; 

Tbue, we have SindM for Skr. world. 


$ 

» 



^ leg. 

1 

tt 


» 

lao. 

> 

n 



jfamun. 

» 

If 



wnr leech. 

1 

It 


II 

son-in-law. 

» 

H 


>. 

Wm net. 

» 

.» 

tw 

II 

tongue. 

> 



II 

wheat. 

t 

>• 

’tffTT 

>1 

sjaftt deep. 


and many otbora. It ii only fair, bowerer, to osplain that 
Siodhi ia one of tbo lan^a^ wbioh I only know from booki, 
and have only onoe heard spoken, and that I take tbo above 
words from Stack, whilo tbs theory of the origin of these 
sounds oomes frottTrumpp. It is poesible that the latter author 
would not write the above words with the dotted letter, as be 
generally condemns Stock for inaccuracy. The remark there¬ 
fore must bo taken with this modifioation. Trumpp’s dssonp- 
tion of the sounds certainly confirms the view he takes. He 
writee, *' You shut your mouth and express a dull sound, then 
open the mouth, and allow ff ff, d, or b) to eound forth.'^ ‘ 
This is jnst the way in which the Italians pronounoe sbbi, 
pogfiio, mar^mma, with a dwelliog on the first of the two letters, 
tnartmm^tTia. He adds in another place, '* These 
four sounds, which are originally doubled, have now, however, 
established thomselvee more or less as single independent 
sounds. They are found consequently in many words in which 
^ " UftB MUiaaat daa Uuad, uaS driieirt ttan duiopfai Lnt bsMf, Sfiut 
im Kosd aad liMt daa l«ut g (j, 4^ hj suilSnea.”—Sir SmcmA#* arngmi. 
0m.i *oL XV., p. 7CX 
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etjTQologiCBJl; no redopUca^on cab ber proved to exist, but the 
haidneas of the pronunciation sen be espUined by adjacent 
ciroumatances, $~g~ villa^,’ Pr.Skr. Tbie 

ifl the same remark as has been illustrated above, though, in the 
absence of properly spelt dictionarica, it is difficult for one not 
resident in the country to determine in which cases the dotted 
letter should be need. 

It is often found to he the cose, especially in unwritten 
languages, in which consequently there is no universally re- 
ceived standard of spelling, that when any peculiar pro* 
nunoiataon has established itself in the popular speech, it is 
extended through carelssenees to cases where it ought not 
properly to occur, and it is readily conceivable that this may 
have taken place in a wild and uncultivated language like 
Sindhi. At the same time it is to he hoped that those who 
take this language in hand will not fall into the common error 
of all Indian linguists, of representing the words, not as they 
are, but as they think they ought to be, remembering that it is 
the popular practice and custom, usus/* as Horace says, 

“ Quern peaea srbltrtuo eat, et jos, et norms loqueodi,” 
and not the Pandits or would-be reformers, 


§ 28. Some remarks on the literature of these languages may 
now be odered, though to give a full and complete review of 
this sut^'ect would occupy many volumes, and would be beyond 
the limits of my task. All that will here he done is to give 
such hriaf general statements as may affi>rd to the reader a 
tolerably accunU idea of how the various modem languages 
stand in this respect. Although the majority of the written 
works in the Indian vernaculars are to the Europsn mind very 
tame and uninteresting, yet it is hy no means aeourate to say 
that there is nothing worth reading in them. Beligion has 
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always been tbd chief idcaDtivc to wriUng is lodia, wbatbor 
onciont or nodem; and tho vehicle cboaea hta been until qnito 
recant times verse, and not proso. The oarliast writings of the 
modem peiood, with one notable exeeption, are religious poema, 
This exception is the first of all in point of tino, the PriiAirija 
Paten of Chand Bard&i, in which tha anccetry, birth, heroic 
deeds, and final overthrow of Prithiraj of the Chaub&n tribe 
of Pajpnta, the last Hindu King of Delhi, are recited in many 
thousand linae of doggr^ verse by Ohand Bardin, a native of 
Lahore, who was attached to that ntonarcb’a court in tha 
capacity of Bb&( or bard^ and who was an eye-witnesa of the 
hiatorieol scenes which ho rolatee. But even in this professedly 
historical work tbo influence of tradition is too strong for tbo 
poet, and hii ojioning canto, a very long ona, ii occupied by 
hymns to the gods, catalogues of tbs Durans, and logsnde taken 
from tbom: throughout his book tho custonukry intervention 
of osleetial beings oooura; on every joyful ocoosion (ha gods 
asaombled in thair can ehowor down flowers; after avary battle 
Shiva with his naoklsca of skulls dances frantically among ibe 
eorpsea, drinking the blood of the slain; birds and boasts talk; 
sacrifleea produce mngical affects; and ponancaa are rewarded 
by tha appearance of the god to tho devotee, and by gifts of 
euperhuman skill or power. So that hers sgain religion, the 
old deeply rooted Hindu religion, asserts itsolf, end a legendary 
and miraculous element comes in ude by side with accunta 
history and geography. The date of (he composition of the 
poem is probably about a.d. 1200. SubsoqMut Hindi literature 
consists almost entirely of long, tiresome reli^ous poema, 
together with soma of a lighter type, translations or rather 
r^oGcmsHii of oldv poeniSi such ae tbs Ramofon of Tulri Dfis, 
none of which are particularly worth reading, except for the 
light they throw on the gradual progreM of the langos^; and 
even thk light is often obscured by the arbitrary ebangea 
and corruptions which the autboTS permit thunselves to use to 
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satisfy tiid azigeocLes of their rhjthm. The rsitaratad employ¬ 
ment by them all of a certain set of otock 70rda ai»d phraeee 
deprives their vorks of any appearance of individuality or 
originality, which, added «to the extremely dull and unin- 
tereeting nature of the sal^eot-matter of the poeme themeelvee, 
zoakee them on the whole about the least attractive body of 
literature in the world. StUl, there are, as I have eaid before, 
some ezoeptiofis: the seven hundred couplets of Bihhn L&l 
contain many pretfy, though fanciful, conceits, and are com- 
posed in extremely correct and elegant verse; and here and 
there among the religioua poems may be found meditations 
and prayers of some merit The Kamayan of Tulsi B&s is 
probably only admired because the masses are unable to read 
the original of Valmild. In modem times a perfect cloud of 
writers has arisen, amongst whom, however, it ie impossible to 
single out any one deserving of special mention. The intro- 
duction of the Persian cbanoter, in supersession of the clumsy 
flsgari, has rendered the mechanical process of writing much 
easier and more r^id, while many good lithographio presses in 
all parts of the country pour fm'th books of all descriptions, the 
majority of them undoubtedly pernicious trash, but some here 
and there of a more wholesome tone, which, though probably 
not destined to live, may pave the way for productions of a 
higher styled 

fienga), however, has now far distanced all her sister pro¬ 
vinces in literary aotivity. The rise of modern Bengali litera¬ 
ture is due to the great reformer Obaitanya in the fifteenth 
oentury. The litanies or BUrtaos which, though they had existed 
before his time, he reodered popnlar, may still be collected, and 
1 believe some Bengali gentlemen have made coUectionB of 
them, with a view to publication. One, attributed to Vidyftpati, 

i Tboct irb« vUh to pums Ail nbjici Aether ihould retd M. Otuda da Taop'a 
UUinltB’t Bitutovilrmi, in vhieh la innnaiiM aototuit of in&muUwi ii 
ibIImMI. Tha laaraad author ii la ardiat adminr of Cuadi Utenture, 
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tlid moet cdebrated, aod probably the first ia poiot of time, of 
the old Bengsli poets, ruse aa follows: 

^3? •iH'i Wr fq^Hin I 

STVT ^ ^Twurff ^ imr ^ m 

im ?rv ^ 

^ fW ^ TT’a^ ^T*! ^ %ir II 

^ ^ ^ ^5*Taw mwm ^ u 

f^^mra ^ TTTO WT% TffT ^TWW in B 0 B 

''8iD0S D^ birth I hsTs gsaed on (bis) form, (;fst) aiy here aot 
besD ssiistsd, 

IVlsod ] tbst avest voice I hsTC based with ny isr% (thsl^ tooob bsa 
xret left the passage of healing. 

Wbat sweet tiigbta ia lore hsve I spent, sad Imov act vhat happened. 

For raiOlona of sgoa I have kept heart to heart, stiU my heart has &ot 
oooled. 

Many* many Icvan puraua (their) lore, the tme lover ao one era; 

VldyfijMti aalth, to eool the soul in a lekh not one oea be found.*’ ‘ 

Here fTTTftnf = ^ a causal from ia 

merely a Bengali way of writing 7 (see Obapter HI., § 68). 
The language of this poem closely roaemhles that spoken at 
the present time in Tirhut. The preterites and 

are still in use there, though the first and last are now obsolete 
in Bengal proper. Such forms as t^TlTT^ for 
are s^ heard in eonrorsation, though now henished from 
books. 

The language of tbeae poems difiera ‘very little from early 
Hindi, as will be seen from comparing H with the extract from 
Cband given in | 6 (note). Zabi Eankaa, who lived about 
1670, and the author of the Cbaitanys Oheranimpta, are also 
celebrated early Bengali writers. The Bengali poets KasidAs 

1 fcf hitherto onpnblubad p&sn 1 haw to thaak my fritsd Bibn Xaga£ahaath 
Bm, who hw iIm prooQMd for mo othss of tha aama kiod. Tldy^aC'a dato li fisad 
vaarijM A.P. bub I am £^«aad u doobl thla. 
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sDd Kritib&8 wrote modero Tersions of tihe Mahab^rst aad 
Ilamayao. Koja Srislma Chandra of Nadiya collected round 
him a email oirele of poeta, whose works are sUll vei 7 much 
admired, omonget whom Bb&rat Chandra lUi holds the foremost 
place, though it is stated that his popularity is on the wane, 
in ooQse^oence of the rise of a sounder and more wholesome 
literature. A. species of Feecenniae Terse oaBed ZaU (probably 
for Zalfil) was also highly popular in the laet genoration; theee 
TOrsee were recited by two companies of performers, who 
lavished the most pungent abuse and satire on each other, to 
the great delight of their audience. Following upon the poets 
of this school comes Iswar Chandra Gupta, a sort of Indian 
Rabelais, who enjoyed considerable reputation fifty years or 
even leas ago. But Bengal has adTonced so fast dunag the 
last generation that all these old*world authors sjs already left 
far behind in the dimness of a premature antiquity. And it is 
well that they should be. Bengali Utarnture was not in their 
hands progressiag in any definite or tangible direction, unless 
it were in that of filth and folly. Modem Bengali widters, all 
of whom are of the present age, may bo dlrided into two 
classes, the Sonskritists and tho Anglicists. Tho former arc 
chiefly responsible for the solemn pompous style, orerloadad 
with artificial Tatsamas, which they, and they alone, are able to 
understand, and which mtdee the literature which they produce 
a)ors like bad Suaskilt than good Bengali. The frigid conceits, 
the trodidonol epithets, the time'hononred phraseology, recur 
over and over again ad naiuetwi, and the threadbare legends 
of the Hindu creed are worked up into fre^ fonns with a 
'‘most damnable iteration." Opposed to these is a school of 
young writers, who pour forth novels, plays, and poems in 
considerable abondance, and ^f very unequal merit. Babu 
Fi&ri Cband Mittra, who writes under the nom d$ phmt of 
Tekchind Thhkur, hos produced the best novel in the language, 
the Alidier gftarer DuMl, or ^‘The Spoilt Child of the House 
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of Alldl." H« ba» had many iinitatorSj and oetlainly stands high 
aa a novalieC; hia storj might fairly claim to ba ranhod with 
eomo of the heat comic norcla io our own language for witj 
apirit, and clerer touohoa of nature. Michael Madhushdan 
Dattj a Chrlatiuiizod Hindu, has also written a groat many 
works, some of them very good. And ‘‘Tlutam,” as he oalla 
himaelf, or Kali Frasanna Singh, must be mentioned as a 
vigorous and olever, though occasionally coarse, painter of tbo 
manners of his countrymen. There are many more, too many 
perhaps for a country which has so recently oroorged from 
8emi«barbarism: but civilisation, or a curious imitation of it, 
is a pleat of fast growth in India, and all wo can do is to hope 
that much that is worthless may die out, while what remains 
may be strongthenod and pruned. That the Dengalia possess 
the power as well as the will to ostublish a national litoroturs 
of a very sound ond good oharooior, cannot he denied, and it is 
to bo liopod that tho ponderous high-flown Sanskrit stylo will 
be laugliod out of tho Sold by TokcliAnd Th&kur and his light- 
urmed troope, so that Bengalis muy write os they talk, end 
improve their language, not by wholesale imporUtiooa tbe 
dead Sanskrit, but by adopting and adhering to one sUndard 
universal system of spelling, and by selecting from tbe copious 
stores of their local dialects such vigorous and oxpreesivo words 
as may best serve to osproes tboir thoughts. If the style of 
any one writer were taken as a model by tbe rest, a standard 
would soon be set up, and Bengali would become a literary 
language. 

Tbe immense activity of the Calcutta press should also be, 
if possible, a little slaokeued. It ie irapoesible that more than 
one-tenth of the heaps of books which daily appear should be 
really worth the paper they are printed on. Less works and 
better onee, more care and thought, and less of the froth of empty 
heads, are wanted to produce a solid and enduring literatore.^ 

* F«r lbs D^oritf «f lbs Culs ooslaiud ia iSIs psninpb on BsagsJi 1 maii 
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Ori^a literature begise with r'pendro Blianj, wLo waa a 
brother of the Baja of Gatpsar, a |> 6 tt 7 hill-^te ic the south 
of Orissa, which cvea to the present day is caUbrated as tho 
home of the purest form of the koguage. ^Ihia Tolumi&ooa 
poet composed a great number of religious works, many of 
which are still highly esteemed. His date is not exactly 
known, but be is supposed to have lived about three hundred 
years ego. I have a list of thirtp of his productioDS, two of 
which are rb;piung dictionaries, the ^b^miU and Gtt&bhi- 
d&no; the rest are episodes from the ancient Pauraoic Legends, 
erotic poems, and panegyrics on Tarious gods. They are stated 
to he generally disfigured by gross indecency uad childish 
quibblings about words, endless Tepetitious, and aU sorts 
of far-fetched rhetorical puzzles. Dtnkrishno Dte, a^.>et of 
die same age, is the author of the Basakallola, the most cele¬ 
brated poem in the language; the versiheation of which is its 
chief merit, being fluent and graceful; the subject-matter, 
howerer, is obscene, and concains very little that is new or 
original. Tliere are also numerous paraphrases of well-known 
Sanskrit works, such as the Bhagaradgita, Bamayana, Padma 
Pujuna, and I«achhmi Furana. 

A few lines are given £rom Htnkrishno I>&s’s popular poem, 
the Basakallola, as a epeeimen of his style 

»rrff I 

wide d'Midw I 

% Wa I 
7SS I 

ffwjSrarJl 1WTI1 

iSasoA, IT., 84. 

sAiiAvlcdgc n; oU^tiMa to tb« trtuJo «a B«Q$ei^ UUnRm in lb* CWcuuo 
Sto(iv fW April, 1071. 
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"Ha vho tokea so pleuim m tba vbory of Eriahon, boholda TtXt 
cIoM at bandb« aball be amittan vith tbe puoiabmenta of Fata, a 
draadfo] death ha aball obt^o, (Dla)kriBbDa relatae tbe atorj of Sriahaa, 
—nerer ahall it be etberprlM.” 

In modem tdmea a few proee worlu haye been compoaed of 
coneiderable merit, but no origiDoUty, beiog oitber tninakUons 
or adaptetioiM tbe Eaglieb and BengelL The Opyu are 
beginning to wake up, but none of them baye yet received 
aufhoient oultivation to make them really good autbore. Nor ie 
there muob demand for Temacolar literature—tbe Oriya eeldom 
readfl, and not one man in a hundred can write bii native la&' 
guage witbopt falling into the groewet errore of spelling and 
grammar at every turn. 

The l|i^rathu bare alio a oopious literature^ Namdeva, tbe 
first poet, whose date is uncertain, but probably about 1290 a.D., 
drew bis inepiratioQ, as was the case with eo many poets of bis 
time, from the writings ofBcJilj^^JlAmHpeformors. Oontem* 
porary with him was the celebrated ^nyanpba or Bnytnadeya 
0 y&ndeb, we should oall him in the other provinoei), 
who wrote a religious poem called DnyboesliwarL Then follows 
a long string of more or less obsouro poets', among whom 8ridbar 
(a.o. 1071) deserves notice on acoount of bis voluminous 
Fauranio paraphrajes. Tukaram, tbe most oelobrated hfaratbi 
author, was (a.d. 1609) a contemporary of the illustrlcua Sivaji 
An admirably printed edition of Tukaram’s poems baa been 
produced at Bombay recently by two Pandits, Tisbnu Pars- 
sbujam Sbastri and Shankar Pandurang. The poems are oalled 
Abhangae, or “unbroken’’; probably from tbaii being of in- 
definite length, and strung together in a loose flowing metre. 
Tukaram was a half-orased devotee, such aa wo eee eo commonly 
in India, who began life as a potty ebopkeeper, but being 
' lil«nUr, " tbe UKMkdoe of Tmos,’‘ ocpandand w wiy*4 < ia tbs «mob4 

luit ii sMd ia tit* noM of ummiuib, er ia tb« fbwdi. Id tbet 

or dMlb. Thk twh it alaiMt idscBcal with the Dodwa ^obsa 
MfesAato is iba eal; tfobura. * 
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TmsucCMePiil, ddToted biuuelf to tbo woreblp of tbe idol Yitboba 
or Tittbal, vhoeo obief shxina is at PaodbarpOr. A.t tba tompla 
of tbia idol at Debu, naar Puna, Ttikaram spent ibe greater 
part of bis life improvising these ondleaa Abbacgas, wbicb 
vara collected hy bie disciples. He eventuallj started off on 
a pijgrimage> and aa be never rotumed, having probably died 
on tbe road, bis ibllowcie obese to believe be bad ascended to 
beaven. Eis doctrine is a redesion of tbe Yaisbnava creed, 
p^uJarized in BcDgol by Cbaitainyaa little before Tukaram’s 
time; and the name of the idol Yithoba is a corruption of 
through tbe vulgar pronunciation Siehiu or S/Wm, 
common in Eastern India. There is nothing vary original or 
striking in Tukaram's poems, which are very much like the 
erdinary run of religious verses in other Indian dialects. Tbe 
fellowing may be quoted as a specimen of bis simplest style 

^ ^ (If ?ff ^ I I 

I II I m *\mm\ h ^ ■ 

tn^i ^ %gT 11 ^ I ^ I 

^ I I ^ I 

“Torobee, umlreUss, horses,—thwe are of no veliM, why now, 0 lord of 
Psndhan, dost thou entu^e ms la them? Hoaour, potaf^ show,—these siv 
men pig’s dung. Tuha saya, 0 god, hasten to deliver ma” 

It is, p^haps, unfair for a foreigner to give a judgment on 
such tvorks as these, which certainly enjoy immense popularity 
in their own country, being "household words'’ to men of all 
classes. 

After Tukoba, os be is familiarly colled, tbe chief author is 
Hay nr Fond it, or Moropant (x.n. 1720), who is hy soms con¬ 
sidered aa superior to Tukoba, and whose poems are highly 
esteemed. The Haratbas have also a copious Anacreontic 
Eteraturs, which perhaps might better be called Babelaisian 
without the wit, and with twice the amount of impurity. 

' or “ Cborui it ii r«pcat<d &Ae eacli rana 
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Of pros« works this literatare h&s bat few and msl^idcant 
spocimens. The chief are the Bakhars, or Chronicles of Singe, 
in which, as usual ia India, so much that is legendary and 
impoaaible is mixed up with actu^ history as to detract greatly 
from their value to the student. 

1 q modern times the Koglish have introduced into this, as 
into all the other provinoes of India which have fallen under 
their sway, a new spirit of learning and a new era of develop* 
mont. It remains to be seen how far this movemont will 
roinain an oxotio, fostered by the ruling power, and unable to 
grow alono, and how far it will, as in Bengal, strike rood into 
the soil and boar iVuit. Up to tho present data Uie Marathos 
have not producod any original works in tho now stylo. Of 
course (ho manufucturo of endless roligious pootos goes on os 
usual, but this is uot progixMS. Prose works of a solid and 
enduring nature soom as yot to have appoarod only rarely 
and at long intorvals. Newspapers, of course, there are, but 
tho poopla soom to havo beoo rather overdosed with tranilationi 
and adaptations fbom English, oxeoutod by wcU-moaniag bat 
rather obtrusive officials and missionaries. It may be doubted 
whothor any, or at least mere than a small fraction, of these 
works are loally suited to tho pt^ular comprohonsicn. 

We look in vain for spontaneous productions of tho native 
mind, for works which seise hold on the national taste in the 
way that the old religious poems did, for works which do not 
betray the guiding and correoting hand of the Eirglish eohool* 
master on every page. Until we get each works as these there 
will be no national literature. 

Oujarati literature begins with Nersingh Mehta, who lived in 
the fifteenth century; the exact date of his birth is not known, 
but he was alive in 1457, and is considered tbe best poet in the 
language. His poems ore chiefly short, something like sonnets, 
and of course religious. Some sixty poets are mentioned, but 
of these only ten or twelve are esteemSfl, as Vishnu Das, Shiv 
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Dbs, Samal Bhatt, and otbara. Iq modem tunes tbe Gujaratis, 
Ibougb ratber a backward people as *->niA6 go, bare been sUmu- 
lated into activity. Tbere are a good many newspapers in tbe 
language, some of whieb, from the spedmens I have seen, 
possess considerable merit, tbougb others, again, are as bad as 
they can well be. Tinder Eoglish infiuence also, translations 
and original works have been prcdirced, tbougb it ia stated that 
“a sbelf of moderate dunensica^s would aocommodate all the 
published prose works, tronslatioss included, wbtdi bare yet 
been written by Hindu Gujarati autbora." ^ Some aocietiea are 
at work fostering native literary eSbrte, but not muob is to be 
aipected irom them. Tbe literature of a nation to be of any 
ralue must be a rigorous spontaneous growth, not a bot^house 
plant. Translations of goody*goody obildien's stories, or 
histones of India, dialogues mi agriculture, Bobisem Cmeoe, 
and the like, though useful for schoolboys, do not form a 
nationel literature i no Tekcbkad Xb&kur appears yet to have 
arisen in Gujarat. To show how little the language has 
changed since it was drst put upon paper, 1 give a short piece 
from Narsingh Mehta, tbe earliest poet, and an extract from 
a modem Qujsrati newspaper. 

Karsingb’e poem is as follows 

* ^ TWT TTH ^r?fV ’I?T^ I 

trT% 

TTT^ fftWT vrhr I 

trt^ B 

•i\«H ^ THT TTRO^ uhivTI BOB 

' PnAee to GvfmtH <7rs«iner, p till 
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" 0 ptrrot, b; I«ATe of lUm, xokj StU th« viitaous tokob tbM, 

B«aid« thdo having built a cauM tb«a t« mutter ‘Ram’ with 
thj mouth. 

Parrot for thea 1 weava greoft bftmb<MVi; 

Of them I am making^ parrot, a cage—£ join Jewela and diamoada. 

Parrot, for thee what fiwd ahaU I oook f 

Ott piecaa of sugar I shall aprinkla ghea 

Thou of jaUow wing, white foot, blaole neok, 

Worship the lord of Kama (ITafalogh), troUiag a ^eaaaot soag.” > 

Trom the Qitforat Shdldpa(ra, for March, 1868 

^ '•fV wnrax jTf Ml it flit ^ 

inrt iczwr xrt 5^ ® % 

^ wt ^ irt TJMT ^nwTwwfVft- 

^ xrt «n^ wff wrft 

"It la lees than throe quarters of a esatut? tiocs the Flro-oarHage, or 
railway, began to run. la this intoreal its use has bsen so exteoded tbst 
these oarriagos sow nm in moat parts of £uglau<h in this short time 
those oairisges have begun to run in ssvsral parts of this oouati^ also. 
In a fow 7 sare, when tbs trains run from Oaloutts to this place or to 
Bombaf, we shall be able to go to Calcutta in three or four ds^."* 

Of the other lnn|piages it oaunot he said m atriotaosa that 
they have any literature, if hy that word we meau written 
works. In most Aryan countries in India there has oTiaf^d 
from the earliest times a Urge body of unwritten poetry. 
Tbeee ballads or rhapsodies are still snog by the BhAu and 
ObArane, two classes oorrsepoading somewhat to our European 
hards, and the antiquity of some of the ballads still ourrent is 
admitted to be great. The peems of Gband, to which I so 
often refer, are nothing more Chon a ooUectioix of these ballads ■, 

' Sbspozji Sdslji'a Chtfsa^U ItiMitntnrr pref., p. xir. 

• li,, p xii. 
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a collection pcobaUy made bj tbe poet bimflelf, when in bis old 
^e be betbougbt bim of tbe gallant master 'wht>m be bad to 
long serred, and vho bad died in tbe flower of bis manhood in 
that last Bad battle before Delhi. Tbrougbont all tbe country 
of the Bajpata, far down to tbe mouths of tbe Indua and tbe 
iwnflutt of Bilucbistao, tbe Indian bards wandered singing, 
and a considerable quantity of tbeir poems still lives in tbe 
mouths of the people, and haa in these latter times been 
printed. This, as far as I boow, is alt that Sindh can .show 
of ancient literature. And the ease is not far diferent in the 
panjab. In that province tbe language is still very closely 
connected with vartons &rma of western Hindi. Though 
Kasak, tbe great religious reformer of the Panjab and fonnder 
of the Sikh creed, is generally pointed to as tb« earliest author 
in tbe language, yet few writings of bis are e;rtant, aj^d in the 
great collection called the Granth, made by Aijun Mai^ one 
of bis dJecipIea, in the shsteentb century, there is nothfbg 
dis^nctly Panjabi. It is stated to be for tbe most part an 
anthology culled from tbe writings of Hindi poets, snob as 
E!abir, Ifamadev, and others, and consequently tbe language 
ia pure old Hindi. It ia to be observed that in all Western 
India there is a Urge nnmber of ballade, snatohee of songs, 
and other unwritten poetry entrent, which if it could. be 
collected would form a considerable body of curious ancient 
Utorature. One oircumetaooo, however, detracts much from tbe 
value of coUeetions ef this sort, saiselj, that the genuine old 
language, with its archaic or prorincial expressions, is seldom 
to be found intact. Tbe reciters of tbeee poems habitually 
ebanged the words they recited, substituting for the ancient 
forms which they no longer understood modem words of similar 
meaning, so that we are continually being disappointed in our 
hope of picking up transitional flileentb oentory phases of 
language which undoubtedly did exist in these poems in their 
original state. Even in written works this has taken place to 
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aomo extent. I am informed by Babu Bajecdralol Mittra, a 
▼ery higb authority in euoh mattere* that the printed editiona 
of the Obaitanya Cbaran&mrita, and aimilor early Bengali 
vorks Dow to be procured in Calcutta, have been eo altered 
aod modemued ae no longer to preeont any triiatvorthy pioture 
of the genuine language of the poem. I alio notioe that in 
lome extraote froar a paeudO'Chand printed recently in the 
Bengal Aeiatic Society^ Journal, the language is very much 
more modem than that of the authentic MSS. of the poem which 
I have aeen. Thus, as an example, it may be noted that some 
twenty or thirty lines ond with the word ^ “is.” The real 
Ohand neror uses %i it bad apparently not corns into existence 
in his time. With him the subatantiTo vorb is almost always 
loft to be inferred, and when sxprOMod is gonsmlly indicated 
by the old Prakrit form from whoreos f is merely 
an inyersion of from ^rf%. through a form whenoe 
also the Marathi But tho mischief is not oonfined to the 
substitution of modem synonyms for arpbaio words; often the 
archaic word not being understood, a current word of nearly 
similar sound has been substituted for it, thus altering the 
whole meaning of the sentence. Still, in spite of these draw¬ 
backs. tbore is much to be Isamt from these rustic songs and 
plays, and good Hrrice has been done by the Ber. J. Hobson, 
of Ajmer, in lithographing four or Are of the Ebiyftls or plays 
which are frequently performed in Marwar. The hfarwai^ 
dialect ia faithfully represented in these ioterestiug works, in 
which many a word of Chand is retained which it would 
perhaps be impoesibU to find elsewhere. 

This rapid and imperfect sketch of the present arailable 
literature of our serea Isoguagee will show that religious poetry 
oonstatated the biUk, if not the whole, of it till the induenoe 

' Z bare sot tmd ftQ tbrngti Cbiad, Intt I Misn I bsv« r«ad u nacb w, waor» 
of bii pom Ui4n taj Uriiis Rugliahmin, md ia tU that Z bar* reed I hsre arrw 
wni 4*oi» 
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of SuropeaQ ideAS began to be Mt, and tbat siiiCA ^lat time 
ft ooplom liteiature bas come into ezistenoe, of vhicb much ia 
mere ephemeral traab, obscene, pointless, end utterly con' 
temptible, but wkiih bee elreadj produced seme few works 
worthy to live, end will doubtless in €me produce more. 
Beogali is decidedly in adTscce of the others, next come Hindi 
and M&rathJ, then Gujarati and Oriya, last of all Panjabi and 
Sindhi i the former of which will probably not be cultivated as 
ft Htorory language, being superseded by Hindi in its Arabiclsed 
form of Urdu. 

129. The extent of country over which each of these Ian- 
fuages is spoken is so large, and there has been so little communi' 
cation between one province and another until comparatively 
recant tiinee, that it is not surprising that dialects should abound; 
indeed, I have often been disposed to wonder that there are not 
more. Hindi is spoken over 24^,000 square nilss. In its 
extrema eastern part, the district of Portoiiya (Pumeah), there 
is great confusion of speech. On the banks of the MahanandA 
river both Bengali and Hindi are spoken, and both equally 
badly. The Bengali of the Surj&pdr Pargaoa is quite unin¬ 
telligible to a native of any other part of Bengal or Hindustan. 
In the central part of the district Bengali forms are very rarely 
heard; dakUs, koAif, for the pure Hindi deiAi, JtoAd; and ch/n, 
" is/’ for hat, ore the most marked peculiaritise. Oroasing the 
Huai river, and going westwards, we come into the region of 
Mithila, the modem Tirhut, where the language is purely Hindi 
in type, though in many of its phouetio details it leans tor^i^ 
Bengali. On tbs south side cf the Ganges, in 
Hunger (Monghyr), and Oay&, the dialect is called Hag%; 
from the old name of the oountry. Adjoining the Maitbil and 
Magadh, and stretching from the Himalayas to the outlying 
of the Yiadhyo, is the Bhojpuri dialect, so strongly 
marked with featuree of eOikitfg individuality os to be almost 
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worthy to be called a sepeu^te language, and retainlsg maay 
doe old .Ajyaa forma which have dropped out of oUsaioal 
Hindi. I 

Whan wo gat beyond the Bh<^pu7i area, about Benarea, we 
oome into Central Hindustan, and from Banorea to Delhi the 
dialeotlo differences are not ao very great as to for epeolal 
remark. It ia true that there ara many divorsitiea in the worda, 
and oocasiohally aleo in the inflao^nal forms used in varioua 
parts of this wide tract, but there is no very striking divergeooe 
from the central type. To the south, howover, in the vast 
rogiooa of Hajputana, strongly marked dioleotio peouliaritias 
again meat us, and there is a large numbar of provincial forma 
of Bpoeob. The Marwori, which I have alluded to before, 
merges gradually into Cujarati, which is oontorminous with itou 
the south, in such forms as the infinitive in ^ H., 

but ^ the future in os 

"shall be,” 0. It etill retains tho ancient 

gonitire signs and many other distinctive marks. 

Some of the Kajpat dialects agmn exhibit a tendency to ap« 
proaoh to Marathi, and others more to the weet modulate 
gradually into Panjabi and Sindhi. 

Poi^abi is spoken hol^ay through the country between the 
Satlaj and Jasmi. It is impossible to say where it begina In 
thoae regions it is gonerolly observable that if you address a 
man in Hindi, he anawere you in Panjabi, and vice tvrsd, both 
lasgnagoe being spoken with e^ual fiuonoy and equal inoorreot* 
ness, just as an Alsatian speaks Prench and Oermon, both 
equally badly. Throughout the Panjab and Sindh the most 
important tribe in point of numbers is that of the Jats, who 
under the name of Jits olao spread far into Bajpotona and the 
Doab. Panjabi, Sindhi, and Western Hindi, regarded as the 
mother-tongue of this great race, appear to us as fdmost one 

* 1 hsv« woSribQted i jkstoh of tliii to tb« fiofal Sodat^. It will 

b« ftmud in Tol. UL (nsir htm), p. 4 SS, of titals 
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bogcage, vitix a legular adriee of modifications extandicg in . 
wavce from tLo Peman Gulf, np iho Indus, across the five 
rirsrs, and far on into the deeerta of the B&jputs. Thus, the 
present participle in Hindi sods in tt, in Hastern Panjahi this 
is softened to dd, vith an « inserted when the root ends with a 
wowe]» thus hard&, doing,” but Mdmfd, “eating.” As we get 
further into the countrj going westwards and southwards about 
Shahpt^r and Jhang, we find this n alwaje uaed, ereu after 
bases ending in a consonant; thus, mdrsfftfd, “beating.” When, 
bowersTi we get right down into Sindh, the form in wfd has 
become the regular classical temmation in uniTersal use, and is 
fortified a long towsI ; thus, mdrindo, “ beating,” which 
tahee us back to the Prakrit margnio and Sanskrit m&rapafii} 
There are so many dialects in Panjabi that it is impoasible to 
enumerate them. In eTSTj* district, nay, in every pa^anah, a 
difisrence is perceptible; and on arriying in a new station, the 
English official almost always finds himself confronted with a 
new local “ boH,” by which term I mean to imply a distinction 
something lees than that conveyed by the word “dialect.”* 
The general features are the same throughout; but there is 
a twang, a dozen or so of infiections, several scores of words, 
quite peculiar to that one place, and not nuderatood out of it. 
lu fact, in aU the parts of India with which I am personally 
acqnainted I have noticed something of the s eme peculiarity, 
namely, that the words which the peasant uses to express the 
objects around him, the difierent dsecriptions of cattle, tools, 
seeds, grasses, crops, diseases of crops, grain in various stages, 

' Coa«lQnv«]j pro^o^ that lha of Uio pnMot tcow U Bta^ U o<»t dantad 
£rMB Utt( of th« agaoi ia SuaMt, m wms nj*; Utongb H. AarfS, “ diriag,” k ftp 
word >9 ton) u &kr. iar<4. “a doer," pot it u dariwd ton x Prakrit fora 
hatanU (Skr. ihcnwi). 

* W» lack la Sb^IuIi i verd te txprw tkia tort of diriiactioo. 71)0 OomiBt 
boTo a oMfoI word, ** aioudart," which euctlf codtoji tbo tdtt I viih to esprtM in 
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Boilfl, waters, weatliera, and tla like, in eTerj diatrlot I go 
to. Going from Gajrat to Jbelam, and from Jbelarn to Bftwal 
Findi, tha wbolo of tba lyot’s aurroandings change their nanua 
completely twice oror. Perhaps the only ezception ia the 
plough, which I only know hy two name *,—hal in Upper 
India, and nAnpal in Bengal and Oriaen. The cow may be 
perhaps cited aa anothar exception, and in truth gau and gai 
would perhapa be underatood m moat plaoea, and the generic 
term poru for cattle in a good many—but the peasant it not 
content with thia» Hie oow ie rod, or dun, or grey, or white, 
or fertile, or barren, or has had one oalf or two, or is milch or 
dry, or hoe ite horse beat forwards or bookwards, or etraight, 
or of uneven length, and each of these peouliariciee hae a name, 
and that name it used, to tho exolneion of the generic term 
'‘cow/’ and differs in every district; so that to the superdciol 
cbeorvor, or perhaps even to a oarefhl student who judged 
from this class of words, there would at first sight appear to 
be more dialocts in the language than there really are. Still, 
after making all due allowance for these pecnliarittss, I am of 
opinion that, owing Co the absence of any written standard, cur 
bravo Fanjabi peosuitB possess a number of 6onA fid« disleots 
which is considerthly in excess of that possessed by most 
languages ^oken over an equal area of bvel country in any 
other part of India. 

Sindhi, according to Truropp, has three dialects,—Sirai, 
spoken in Sire, or the north of Sindh; Tiobol&i, in Tjcholo, 
the middle part of the country; and Lari, in the southern 
districts along the seu'coast. But it is evident from an ex¬ 
amination of the published grammars that this threefold 
division does not exhaust the variations of the language. 
Perhaps it would be more strictly correct to say that the 
numerous dialects fall into three groups. It is impoesible that 
in the whole of Lax only one uniform speech should prevail. 
WS kpow, for instance, that in the eastern part of that pro* 
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yiaci, tow&rdf Thar and Pukar and alwut the iUon, 
dialect called Saclbl begi&a to be heard. Thie dialect I am 
rmcertain vbether to clasa with Gujarati or Sindbi; aa aimi* 
larlj the Uoh dialect^ on the north cd Siro, is by some con* 
eiderod a dialect of Panjabi, by others of Sindhi. Thus the 
Tarioua cognate languages of Aryan India m^t into one another 
eo imperceptibly that it is a queetion of mnch difdonlty bow to 
define their limits. Bat it is not only tnth regard to border 
dialects that there exists a difficulty. In the heart of each 
province the same local variations exist. When we are told 
that ‘‘there” is expressed in Sindhi by 

di^l, 

and and that these forms mean also 

“ thsno^” what are we to understand P Is it meant that the 
fiindhis in all parts of Sindh use all these thirteen forms 
indlfierently, or that the prononeiation of the language is so 
indistinct that in consequence of its being for the most part 
onwritten a foreign dictionary'maker finds it impossible to 
decido on the exact way of writbg the wordP or, thirdly, has 
he grouped together a whole of Tariants drawn from 
difisrent parts of the country P If we consider the matter a 
lit^, it wlU appear improbable that so great a variety of forms 
should be used in one town or district without any distinction 
of meaning, and tbs abundant diacritical marks which have 
been invented to expr^ slight shades of modulation in sounds, 
forbid the supposition that the author was baffied by the in- 
distinct utteranoes of ^s people. The third supposition, then, 
fbroee itself on us as the true one, and the more so when we see 
that so indiapeneable and hourly-recurring a word as “ I ” 
exhibits the same redundancy of forms, being written 
aud of the last form we are indeed told expressly that it is 
peculiar to Shikarpdr, iu northern Sindh. "Ye” is written 

and Many other pro¬ 

nouns and common indeotiona have also the same multiform 
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ohar&cter. Jndgiiig 1 J 90 fncn my experiraod of tho Panjab, 
1 elioald think It almoet certain that every ten milee in Sindh 
a ne;v dialect or sab> dialect would be mot with. 

Proceeding onward into Gu jarat to the ecnith*eaat, and leaving 
the traneitaonal Kaohhi to he affiliated either to Sindhj or 
Gujarati, or half to one. and half to the other, ae may be 
finally decided whon more u known abont it, the eame coa« 
fueion, or rather multiplicity of shaded, ie found to exist. " In 
the north-weetern parte of Sathillw4r it is to tome extent 
modified by Siodbi. As we pass to the north and north* east 
of Gujarat, it merges into Vraj, or Mprw&n, and Hindi. 
Analogous modifications occur on the eastern side of Gujarat. 
On the south a sharper boundary appears to soparato it from 
Marathi, Is the centre of Gujarat a broad accentuation of 
some vowels prevails. In Southern Gujarat inoqualitios in 
orthography and in tho sounds of some letters, with an influx 
of Persian vocables, has resulted from the residence of the 
Pareis there. In Northern Gujarat there is perceptibly a 
peculiarity in some sounds, suoh sj the 1 } in the imperative 
mood. The speech of 7&nyas, Brahmans, aboriginal tribee, 
etc., ie marked by some peculiarities. The province of Eachh 
has a dialect, sdmetlmee reckoned a distinct language; yet 
Gujarati is there generally understood. Thus the general hue 
of the language eh odes off, in different parts of its field. I 
have heard natives lay it down as a maxim, that in every 
twelve itos there is a variation,”^ In conformity with the 
saying mentioned in the lost sentence, there is a Gujarati 
proverb, WTT '• Every 

twelve hoi the language changes as the branches differ on 
trees," 

Ghgarati does not, however, shade off into Marathi in the 

' XatiodactioD to Edilji’i JUti. JJimrtatiffit m Dr. 

OlMp>v, p. s. I lu?« tskaa (bo libsrty of oorrsoOii^ Uw vnuri gwttov la om 
or tvo uiitneos. 
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8 &me mip6K«ptible way aa it does mto other langoagea. On 
the coatrary, a natiTo author states, The Gojaiati language 
agrees very closely with the langoages of the countries lying 
to the north of it, heoanse the Oujand people came finm the 
north. If a native of Delhi, Ajmer, MArwdr, MewV, Jaypfir, 
etc., comes into Oujarftt, the Gujarati people find no difficulty 
in understandiDg his language. But it is very wonderful that 
when people from countries bordering Gujarat on the south, as 
the Eonkan, Maharashtra, etc., corns to Gujarat, the Gujarati 
people do not in the least comprehend what they say; only 
those words whioh have been imported from the north are 
intelligible to them."* 

And yet the Marathas too must have come from the north, 
just as the Gujaratis did. ‘What the author probably means 
is that the infiectional system of Marathi differs so widely 
from that of its cognate languages, and especially eo from 
TTindi, as to be quite unintelli^bls to the simple Gujarati 
peasauts, to whose minds the idea of one oommon Aryan stock 
is not so constantly present as it is to the scholar, and who, 
therefore, are not always on the look out for resemblances. 
This is not to be wondered at when we reflect that even in our 
own country people may be met with who have learnt the 
German language, and know it well, without having been once 
struck by its sinularity to theii own.‘ 

Gujarati is also largely used beyond its own area in the city 
of Bombay as a mercantile language, though in this positioni 
as uiight be expected, it is largely mixed np with foreign 
words, and its grammar has become very corrupt. It is used 
hy the following daases of persoDS: 

' m W, SuUry c/ ihf Sttfgrati 

Sbai&ri Tnjkl p. <0 02tio;Ttpfa«d, 186S). 

' I mM • nuDirkibk. tod ia oibet RSpwta intdligcoitv p«noQ one* vbo ort oolf 
b«d Qot nottced tb« smiliriEf at tb« two langugts. bot nfiiMd em to tdaU it 

vheo pointed oet M bisu It u to bo feared there m maafeueb. 
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1. MufiuIzoMS f»m Fftfthh, ftmoDg whom aro tho Kibmdos 
and EhwAJaa {vuUjo Ehojos). welUknown traders; tbo lattar 
of whom are met with in trading tovoa aU over Korthera 
India, where, however, the^ speak Urdu. 

Wobotde {tulgo Boras), another class of traders. 

3. A few Maratba Musulmane iVom tbo Eonkan. 

4. The various castes of Gujaratis, Brahmans, (Banias), 
Bajputs, eto. 

6. Se^s and Bbd^ifts, Hindu merobanta and bankers fVom 
Eaohh. 

h. M&rwdrie. 

7. A fow Hindu Marathas from the Eonken. 

8 . Forsis.' 

In this fact wo see another instanco, like that of nindostani, 
in which tbo simpler language prevails as a UngxtA /r^nca over 
the taoro complicated. Hothing, tends to restriot the use and 
ourreney of a language so much as an intricate grommatioal 
construction, while nothing oooduoes to its widespread popu¬ 
larity BO much as absence of indeotional forms, gender, ease, 
and the like. The language spoken by the greateet number 
of human beings at the preeeut day, the Hoglish, is also that 
which ia least encumbered with grammar of any eort. 

Marathi has undoubtedly, as I have before remarked, a very 
dooided individuality, a type quite its own, arising from ite 
comparative isolation for so many centuries. The Vindhya 
range of hills, during those times when India waa split up into 
many petty kingdoms, muat have acted aS an effectual barrier 
to communication with the other Aryan nations. Por all that) 
however, it has oloee links with Oujantti, though the Gujaratia 
fail to perceive them. 

The two greet divisiODs into which Marathi fftlla are called 
Eonkani and Bskhani; the former spoken in the long narrow 

' ?Qr tba above fSeta 1 btre to tbaak Ur. Tlynii, of tbs BovIm; Bi^b Court 
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strip (ft coQDtry between tbe monntams end the see, the Utter 
in the high tehl^Iand of the Dekhon, or eoath of India as the 
xu:»rthem Azyans oalled it, Central IndU as we ubiquitous 
English more truly designate it From the circumstance of 
□37 personal experience being conhned to Northern and Eastern 
India, I have lees data for Marathi than any other of the 
languages; a circumstance the more to be regretted as Marathi 
is a very lea^g member of the group. As far as I can leam 
iron books and private information, the dialectic distribution 
of the language is somewhat on this wise: 

The dialect of the district lying round Puna seems to he con¬ 
sidered the moat correct form of the ianguage, as it is generally 
called Deshi, or the langnage of "the country ” par extel2cnca~ 
The Eoukani dialect dl£eis not very strUriogly ^m the Deehi, 
and some of its forms are considered as more in harmony with 
the general analogy of the Unguage than those in use in the 
Pakhan. The Konhani peculiarities lescmble in a few im¬ 
portant particulars those of the Bengali, and in both cases 
there is reason to suspect that their proximity to the sea and 
the low swampy nature of the country may have bad a tendency 
to thicken and debase the pronunciation. Thus, it is said that 
the annswlra is more clearly heard in the Konkan than in the 
Pakhan; just as it plays a more prominent part in Bengali 
than in Hindi; the former prefers long a to short, to ^ to 
and retains a final ^ in some terminations where the latter 
rejects it. All these are points in whioh the Bengali difiers in 
precisely the same way from Hindi. 

The 01 ^ of itajapur and its neighbourhood offers several 
divergences from both the principal types, and the same is 
observable in tbe small territoiy of In tbe southern 

port of the Pakhan, about Sattara, tbe language again changes, 
and forms whioh resemble both those in use in the Pakhan end 
those of the Eonkan are used convertibly. In Eolhapui there 
is much Oanarese (Eamfttaka) spoken, and the Marathi of the 
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aeiglibourhood oatunUy becomes impure and inoorrect from 
tbe adoixtuie of tHa foreign idiom. The natUe Obrielnana in 
tbia part of .the coujitrf alao mix up mooh ooirupb Portugueae 
with Marathi. la addition to theae diaturbmg elemental the 
wandering prodatoiy tribea of the Ramuaui Manga, Bagwana, 
and othera uao a patoia of their own; aome of the worda whioh 
are quoted hy ay authorit;^^ are aemi-BraTidUn, and othara 
eeem to be mare gibheriah. Of the fbnner olaea are 
“a Tillage," Dravidiaa fir; “water," Dravidian niru; 

though this latter word ia alao claimed aa Aryan. Of the Utter 
are “ eye," VW^ “ oome here," end the like. 

Paaemg fbom the Marathaa to their anoiont Tiotime the 
Oriyaa, a much more homogenoouj language ia found. In the 
north of Oriaaa, about the Subamarckbt riTer and along 
tbe Hijli coaat, and even to within a short diitance of Midnapur 
(Manipur), a corrupt form of Ofiya ia spoken, mixed with an 
equally corrupt form of Bengali. Eren in tbia region, howayer, 
many among the peoaants are found who apeak pure Ofiya, and 
othera who speak fairly good Bengali. The poeition ia paiallal 
to that whioh I hare notioed as existing in Ludiana and 
Amballa, where Hindi and Panjabi are mixed up, so that one 
ia never aure in wbioh of tbe two Unguagee to addrsee any 
nap. From the Subarnorckbi all down tbe coaat to Puri the 
ordinary Oriya ia spoken with hardly any perceptible diitereDCM. 
The people of the bilUatates, however, apeok with a clear dis* 
tinot ntteranoe which oontrasU pleasingly with the low mut¬ 
tering and indistinct articulation of the reeidenta of the pkina. 
It ia said by the Ofiyaa themaelTee that tbe language is spoken 
in ita greatest parity in the hill-etete of Qumasr, tbe birthplace 
of the first national poet, Upendra Bhanj. Ae, however, 
Qumsar ia very iar to the south, closely adjoining areas peopled 
by Bravidiatts and Kola, this assertion seems rather doubtfhl. 
I notice no difference between the speech of those who live in 
' "&«l»QrtsnEoU3spar/*br Major OnhaiD. KariiL, wwssm*. 
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Bftlasord and those who come from the extreme south of Puri 
or Cuttaok; nor do the netires of the province seem able to 
point out gnoh difierences, though the Balaaore people saf 
that they of Onttaok and Puri laugh at them as imperfect 
speakers. This may arise frozn the extraordinary and alt<H 
gether unparalleled elovenlinees of utterance in Togue here. 
A native of Balasore will not open his mouth or speak clearly 
and distinctly: a dull hoarse rumbling is all he ia capable of 
Some few Bengali forms havs boen naturalised here, as, Ibr 
instauce, kiao vbat,” for keoj^o or hope; korife hebo s “ it 
must be done,*’ for Iwibdht hebo, vhere the real Oriya form is 
so much longer and more unwieldy than the Bengali, that the 
people have readily ^rown it aside for the shorter and simpler 
expression. 

Finally, with regard to Bengal iteelf there is much difficulty 
in making any accurate statement. The crowd of dialectic 
forms 'which occurs on all sides is absolutely bewildering. It 
may be said that, apart from the Calcutta standard of the 
language in use among educated persone, there exiate among 
the peasantry of the various parte of the prorinoe no common 
standard at all. A peasant of Tipperoh or Sylbet would 
probably be ^uite as unintelligible to a resident of Muishidabad 
as he wnuld to a Maratha ijr a Sindhi. The language commonly 
spoken in Central Bengal or Bdrh (TT^ t.s. TT^) Q^y be taken 
as the truest type, and the rest may be olaased under the 
general heads of Eastern, Northern, and Southern Bengali. 
The former of these ie spoken over a wide area, and as we 
saw in Gujarat, so also here, every twelve hos a di2ercnce is 
noticeable. The principal feature is the substitution of k for a 
and of a for chh. Thus, axuuyAchhi, " I heard,” becomes huntsu 
In Northern Bengal corruptions just as great, though of a 
diffisrent kind, occur, and the same may be said of Southern 
Bengal. No one, however, has yet taken the trouble to make 
a collection of the local forms in use in the Tarious districts, 
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and till this i& done all tliat can bo is, that very numerous 
dlTorgdscae eziat, and several striking local peculiarities are 
kaovn to be ourrent, concerning vkioh we await further in¬ 
formation. Btcq in Calcutta till qaite tooent timee people 
spoke in twenty different ways, and no one was sure which was 
the ooirect way. 

On reviewing the whole question of Indian dJaloots, several 
important points attraot attention. The drat is, that os each 
of the seven languages, except Opya, possesses many dialects, 
and as none of thorn ;intil recent timee and the rise of literature 
hod any central type or standard, each one of the dialects into 
which it is divided has as mnoh right os any of tho others to 
be considered a goo nine Aryan ihrm of speech, and any one of 
them might have been chosen, os ono of thorn eotually was, as 
the basis on which to found the central type. Further, os eome 
of the dialects spoken on the frontier between two languages 
partake almost squally of the characteristics of both, so that 
the various languages melt gradually one into another, without 
any of that harsbnoss or confusion which marks those oountriee 
where two heterogeneous languages come into contact, we 
ore Justified in pointing to a time when there was no such 
distinct domaroatioD betwoon the various languages oe we seo at 
present. Wo thus can raiso for ourselves a pioCure of a bygone* 
age, in which all the Aryans of India spoke what may be fairly 
called one language, though in many diverse forms, 

^vQfiirtov and can see that the so*oalled seven 

languages of modern India have arisen from a procees of 
orystollisation, so to speak, the atoms consisting of the vanoiu 
dialects having been attracted to and grouped themselves 
round seven principal points or heads. The inirinsio and 
essential unity of the whole Aryan ^unily in thus 

bscomea a natural result of the TOseerchee of pbUology, as it 
does of those of history. 

Secondly, inasmuch as until the rise of literature no one of 
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tbeae numeroiu dialects bad tbe pre-eminence oTer any of tbe 
othere, we mnat cot be contented witb taking for tbe ba^ of onr 
reeearebee or argnmente merely such words and forme as are to 
be fonnd in tbe literary dialect of each language, beeaoee every 
one of tbe epoken dialects is presumably of equal antiquity 
and equal antbority witb tbe one written dUIeoi There is thus 
a most important and most valuable task waiting for bands 
to perform it. In every part of Aryan India there are now 
highly-educated English officials, who take a real and earnest 
intareet in the people over whom they role; it would be an 
easy and to many, it is hoped, a pleasing task to collect the 
words and forms current ia their neighbourhood. The pages 
of tbe Journal of tbe Aeiatio Sooie^ of Bengal are always 
open to oontributioEB of kind, and have already recelTed 
many such; but many more remain to be dmie: will not thoee 
who can save these rare and curious words rimn perishing 
Touso themselTee to do so are it be too late? Before the 
spread of education local dialects are already beginning to die 
out, and will doubtless disappear more and more rapidly as 
tivni> goes on, taking with them into an oblivion whence they 
<!anDct be recovered, words which might throw invalnablo light 
upon dark places in the bietory of the dev^pment of tbe Ian* 
<gaage to which they belong. 

I 30. The whole of these langn^^ inclnding sJl their varied 
dialectic forma, exhibit at every turn marks of a oommon 
origin, and the changes and devdcpments—I cannot call them 
ccrmption^whicb they have undergone are all in the same 
direction, though in different degrees. There ie hardly any 
special peculiarity in any one of them of which traces may not 
be found in a greater or less degree in all or most of tbe others. 
As regards mutual intelligibility, which has been proposed as 
the test whereby to distinguish languages &om dialects, there 
is mnoh divergence* An can generally understand what 
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u said to him in Bengali, and mui^ Bengalis, for political 
purposes, insist upon regarding Oriya as merelj a dialect o£ 
their l&ogaage. A Bengali peasant from the south of Bengal 
would understand much, if not all, that was spohen in Oriya, 
hut a native of Northern or Eastern Bengal would not. Again, 
in Pumeah, on the frontier between Bengal and Hindustan, 
the two peoples did not appear to undorstand each other 
readily: though they managed to oonununloate with each 
other, it was more because every man spoke both languages, 
and wss quite aware that they wero two distinct languages: 
indeed, the difTerenoo between the two was bettor appreoiatod 
than the similarity, as is often the cose on such, linguistic 
frontiers. 

Panjabis for the most part understand Hindi readily, and 
very quickly loam to speak it correctly, abandoning the pecu¬ 
liarities of their own longuege os mere dialeotio vagaries. The 
Hiadiutanis, from their superior cultivation, take high tone 
with the simple Panjabis, and laugh them out of their pronun¬ 
ciation and looal forma, insisting, as do certain Bengalis with 
regard to Oriiea, that theee latter are mere vulgarisms, to be 
shunned by correct speakers. Of course in the wilder parts 
of the Fanjab Hindi is not well understood, and in the very 
wildest not at all. 

With regard to Bindhi, the reverse is the case; while it is 
fairly intelligible to the wild wandering Jat and Gujor trIbee 
of the desert, and to the sontham Panjabis generally, it is quite 
unintelligible to the more settled and cultivated population. 
1 have known a Sindh: come to my court at Qujrat, In the 
northern part of the Chaj Boab, lying between the Ohenab and 
Jhelam rivers, and not a slogle person could make out what he 
said; we even sent for a man celebrated for bis knowlsdge of 
PanjaM and its dialects, but be could do no more than tell us 
that the language the stranger spoke was Slndhi, he could not 
understand it; and 1 strongly suspected at the lime tiiat he 
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on 27 found this out from the word Siudhi" whicli the men 
uttered rope&todJf. 

Siudhi is fit&ted to he iotelligihlo to uadTes of Gujarat^ and 
in £achh both langnagea are spoken. I haTo already quoted a 
remaric from a native of Chijrat aa to the difficulty hie country¬ 
men experience In understanding Marathoa. In Southern 
Bnjputana the three languages, Hindi as well as the two last 
mandoned, are mixed np; even there, however, Marathi is 
regarded as a distanct and only partly intelligible language. 

Oriya is separated from Marathi by a long tract of wild hilly 
country, peopled by non-Aryan races. For fifty years, how¬ 
ever, Orisu was under the sway of the Bhcnslas of Kagpur, and 
e?en after seventy years of British rule the country still bears 
traoee of their rapacity and oppression.^ From all that I can 
learn of the traditions of those times, the two peoples found no 
difficulty in communicating with one another. Of coarse the 
Criyas bad to learn the language of their conquerors, and a few 
Marathi words have thus passed into their language; in the 
present day, however, they are widely sundered, and it is 
proboble that if they came into contact, they would find it 
quite impossible to carry on any sustained conversetion. 

Although somewhat has been already said about the dates 
of the earliest written works in the modem languages, yet 
it is advisable, in order to make the general review of this 
group of languages more complete, to discuss the question of 
their chronological sequence more at large. In working out 
problems of Indian etymology, sufficient attention is net paid 
to the historical elements of the calculation. Especially is this 

‘ It mi*t tw mentiessd. bowrar. b talntfs lo tb« fiboulu. (but tbsfwan nrj 
nd*« In pablic eeAi. Tb(V tnlu, rosdi, and djkea sn (till in osisMin, 

(nd were coocUuckd os • priaedf seal*, Uunifh, u thoj wos set bsaipered 
taj Krap^ea ebeat psjin; flimr Kork-peeple, U wu u eaij fbr fibetn to sKcnte 
loidip d«ift» u it is for tbo Ebodire ot E^t is the prewnt da;. This Uule 
point rinnld be norabeced b; tbcM «bo reproseb the Esflisb for tbe inferenty of 
their psbite works. Whstorsr wt do ii fcid 
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tbfl OdAd m (lie works of European fiokolftrs, who, being generally 
better Tereod in Sanskrit than in the modern bngungea, are apt 
to attribute too miiob infitience to the former and to write as if 
they thought that it was still a living and well-known tongue. 
Now without going into the <;uas^o& of bow long Sanskrit 
remained a spoken language, it may be aseamed as a fact, 
aoeepted by most soholars, that it certainly ceased to be a 
vernacular in the sixth century B.O., and remained as the lan¬ 
guage of religion and literatnre only. From that time the 
Aryan people of India epoke popular dialects called Prakrits. 
It is tbeso latter therefore, and not directly iVom Sanskrit, 
that the modern languages derive the most ancient and die* 
tinotly national and gooumo portion of their words and gram- 
matioal indoctions.^ 

The point which concome us more particularly is not the rise 
and fall of oithor Sanskrit or tho Prakrits, but that of the rise 
of the modern Indian vemooulars. It may bo as well here to 
repeat that the presence in any language of words in their purs 
Sanskrit form is not a proof that those words have remained in 
that language from the beginning and oome down the stream 
of time unobangod; some fow words may have done so, but 
they are very few. On the contrary, a pure Sonskrit or 
Tatsama word is almost certainly one which has been intro¬ 
duced into the language in modem times by loorced men. 
When did the modem languages cease to be Prakrits, and 
assume something like their present form P which of them first 
definitely assumed that shape which, with few modifications, 
has lasted to the present day f To answer these most interesting 
questions it will be necessary first to ascertain what stages of 
speech are ancient ’and what modem, to state which is that 
particular point of development which may be considered 

> These who wieh to the whole wfimuot elearlj £j«/in oq( and erpUiood la 
e Iwid esd nsdehle fono are rtoommsadad to refer to the Moond TOlime of Dr. 
kttif*e Sanskrit Trait, thu vhioh ootbuis Ota v«U t« own fbU and coa^et^ 
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homogeneoas &I1 subs^uent etagee, and heterogeneous 
&8 regards all past stages. A. fev illustrations from modem 
Smope&Q tongues will help in this in^oiiy. 

The Homanoe lan^ges, Italian, Spanish, French, Prorenf sh 
Portuguese, and others, are deriyed prinoipsllT’ from the X/Pt^n 
"bj the prooees of gradually wearing away and confuaing the 
torminations of verbs and nouns ^ they no longer sufficed to 
distinguish coses and tenses. Then by degrees additionai words 
had to be introduced to mark these distinctions, and thus grew 
up the modem analytical method of construction. In Latin, 
jnoiw, montU, monii, nmUmy are words in which the 

original idea>^^= momtain is modifred by the tenninatlons 
< w .MijHii. in snch a way that they suffice of them¬ 
selves to indicate the relation which the idea inyohed in the 
word bears to the reet of the sentence. To make this idea 
clearer it had become costomary in Latin to prefix oertain 
particles, called prepositions, to the noun in those casee where 
the verb or noun which had relation to the idea of the object 
did not 43zpres8 the action sufficiently by itself. Thus, in video 
monUm, X sco the mountain,’' the verb sufficee to express 
fully the action which takes place j hut in so ad mntem, I go 
to the mountain,” the verb “ I go ” does not so suffice. A man 
may go up a mountain, or down it, to it, from it, or round it; 
heoce the preposition is necsesary to show what sort of going is 
intended with reference to the mountain; od, frvrnr, circumy^to, 
aorm, round, all modify the primary idea in different ways. 
In the prime and noonday of Poman speech the synthetical 
sentiment, or tendency to jpui together leading words and their 
suheidiary particles, was so strong that it was customary to 
prefix the preposition to the verb, snd iiico^>orate it with it; 
accordingly they said adeo, iran$6o, droumeo nioniem, in pre¬ 
ference to eo, ml, In Sanskrit this tendency is so powerful 
that the prepositions are almost always used in this way, and so 
also to a great extent in Greek. In later times, however, aU 
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the terminetioQi noted aboTe became abraded, and for all of 
them, LAoludiog eroi the nomlsaCiTe, tlie one form monie waa 
substituted in Italian. Then come in the more extended use 
of tbe prepositions, vhiob were notr neoessarj in evory case to 
distinguish tbe relation, and tbe noun was modified ocoordiogljr, 
del monU (de iUo moafo), al monU (ad ilhm ptonim)^ iul nionie 
(taper ilium manitm), dal mcnle (d$ ah ilh monte), and so on. 
This process did not of course take place all at onoe. Tbe first 
step was to conftise the Latin tennioations. A Roman of tbe 
time of Augustus would say ad monitm with the occusati^ but 
a menu with tbe ablative, cess. His dseoendouti in tbe fifth 
century have left behind obarteri and otbor documents in 
wbiob 0^ fflOttfSM, ad die, and tbe like ooonr.^ In tbe cose of 
vorbs also tbe distinotivo tense endings being confused and 
worn away, a more constant uso of tbe personal pronoun 
became nocossory, os woU os a recourse to the verbs to have and 
to ht, in order to make the exact xndaniog doer and unzniitak* 
able. Without wasting more time on these well-known matters, 
it will be seen that synthesis, or putting together, is tbe key¬ 
note of the ancient languages, as analysis, or dissolving, is of 
tbs modems. When, therefore, we get to that point in tbe 
development of languages where the analytical system is fairly 
tttablishsd and in full working order, and whence all traces of 
synthesis have either disappoarsd or beoome subordinate and 
casual instead of universal and regular, ws may tako that point 
os tbe commencement of tbe modem language. Thus, though 
the language of JElfred is our true old English speech, yet it is 
ailment EogUeh still very largely synthetical. Modern English 
strictly speaking begins about 1266, when the Normans bad 
become thoroughly amalgamated with tbe Saxons and Angles, 

I bpdinDViB sb»jiu oUa dolo aat vim, sd dis pnMBt«,SBt« nJsM «t artp 
(bslnaim «t hortttn) rntn LmM bkrUro, ran emsw tw td «• p«rtui«ntM.** m s 
mr non reftaacM vUeb I IToQ m taere rvooadiM mutm lAyns't 
£moiut Z—ifvaf»ty wbo qoete* thaai hota Ba^oouard. 
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SLod ceaMd U> use tlieij own Fronct as a language apart irotn 
tlie Low-DQt43li of the maaaea. Modem French begins a little 
earlier, about the end of the tenth century, when the rise of the 
dynaety of Hngh Capet, himself ignorant of Latin, and the 
exCiiictioiL of the Fiankiah Earlinge with their Teatonio epoecb, 
led to the general use of the Itomance l^ngne d’oil, OTen 
emong the higher olasaea^ If we now tnm to the parallel 
group of languages which in distant India waa dereloping 
itself at tho aome tine and under the impulse of precisely ths 
same instmcta as those which prevailed in Europe, we shall find 
^ coiuoidonce in point of time ^rly maintained. 

Chand, the earliest writer, though he mangles his words with 
more than poetlo licence, may still be adduced as the best 
evidence we have of the state of the langu^e in his own 
times, the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteen^ 
century. Cband’s poems are in ths same stage of linguistic 
development as those of bis contemporaries, the trovatori, 
troubadours, and trouv4res of Europe. The old sjnthetioal 
structure has been brohsn up and thrown into confusion, but 
not quite lost, while the modem auxiliary verbs and pre- 
posidons are hardly fully eetablished in thoir stead. This gives 
an air of great confusion to the language, eepcoially in tho 
Tni^iaTL poet, who is particularly fond of stringing together long 
lines of words without inflections of any sort, and leaving the 
reader to find oat what relation they bear to each other. 

Thus, in the second line of the poem occurs the phrase, 

literally, '* Wickedness quality stands lord wicked burning.*’ 
Here the pure Sonskiit rdufrt which the poet has dragged in 
to show his learning, is the only inflected word in the sentence, 
and the reader may supply the connecting hnlfg as he pleases. 

^ Uodem ni^'Datch or. u «e call It, Gennao, la ot mch latai Urth, bot we 
camiot hen witer into iLii quertioii. 
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Probably tbe poet means, Tbe of wioke^oMs eUnda 

(i.e. is puc a stop to) by the lord binning up tbe wiolsod/’ 

Again, 

^ H 

^rfWfl’FTT Wf ^ I 

iwnrfH I 

ITsre tbe post is porhaps under tba itnpresnon that he u 
vriCiDg Saziakrit, of bis knowledge of which he hue been 
boasting a fow linos before; and ho certainly baa collected a 
good number of Sanskrit indoctiona; thus, the drit lino, 
When the month of spring falls (i.s. coasos)," is puro 
Sanskrit, but the next lino is netbiag, neither Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
nor Hindi, '*Tbo kcU chirping mango forest moke (or making)/’ 
may bo oitlior singular or plural for all the indicatioo 
given by its form; snd as to beyond the foot that it is 
connected STidently with the root “ to make,'’ nothing can 

be prodioatod of it one way or the other. The third line means, 

" Sheltered from the sun by the hamboce ”; ^ nay be a 
hundred things, probably boro it is put in, oa it is in so many 
other places, mordly to comploto tbo metro, and nay bo vaguely 
translated "good ” or *'beet.” We must not try to get too 
scourate a meaning out of lines which were ooror meant to be * 
subjectod to the nierosceps of scienoe. is like VtTf, and 
conveys a general idea of being preserved or eheltered. In tbs 
fourth line perhaps, dropping the which is etuok in 

to eke out tbo line, shows ns the transition ibom tbo Sanskrit 
neuter ending which gradually superseded all other 

tenoinetions, to the universal Hindi plural termination VW 
and vfw for all genders, the nasal being bore written as 
annsw&ra. The oonoluding words of the line again are pure 
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Saubit This oae, liowe>7er, of Sanskrit uJootiona is coofinad 
to the introductory rliapsodise; in tLo Mstorical portion of the 
poem such forms ocoui veiy rarely, if at all. But t}iroii|hout 
the long poem there is very little sense of the exact meanisg 
of Sanskrit or Prakrit verbal forms; those few forms that are 
used are purely modem. They are distinctly Hindi, not 
Prakrit. The present is exprceeed by the participle, as 
“streaking,’' “shining," etc. The pan tense is not a 
corruption of a Prakrit form of any of the Sanskrit preterites, 
but the past participle; m., £., WT pi. m., * 1 % pi. f., 

“▼as," VV 44 ) or “stuck," and others. The most 

frequent method of expressing a verb, howsrer, is to put the 
indefinite participle in ^ for all tenses and moods indiscrixein* 
•telyf hoard it, the king 

prepared inestimable gifts." 

The future has not yet quite fixed itself, and is often ex¬ 
pressed by the indefinite present of later times ; ae 
^TT; “As he shall think, so he shall obtain,” e.s. “Whatever he 
shall wish for he shall have.” Postpositions are occasionally 
used to indicate cssea of nouns, though their nse was apparently 
not quite settled, as they are somotimes nsed as true case-aigns, 
and sometimes as prepoeitions governing the case. Of the 
first-named usage, which is chronologically the last, the fol¬ 
lowing are examples: 

They poured a thousand water-pots upon Siva. 

Seemg the king eitting in sleep. 

^ ^ I 

TV all the women fear arose. 
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Thd king travels wth kings. 

% 'O'M *1*1 I 

There sprung ^in hie IhinOy. 

Of the seoonj, vhioh is chronologically the earlier of the 
twO| the instanoee are much more rare, and are chiefly cooflaed 
to each phrases as W1% " in (the midst) of it/' and the 

like. 

It is evident irom an examination of the poam that the 
Hindi language, regarded as a modem and analytical form of 
speech, bad just begun to he formed, and was in its first 
infancy; perhaps in about the eecond or third generation pre¬ 
vious to Ohond it hod been still mainly lynthstioal 

Wo may thereforo fix upon the oloventh eontury, or about 
one hundrsd years before Chasd, ae tho opooh of the rise of 
Hindi, or the principal modem language of the group. At 
tho same timo vith Hindi, Gujarati and Panjabi, neither of 
which were yet separated tVom it, took their rise. 

Turning next to the eastern languages, Bengali and 0|iyB> 
there exists iu tho proeont day an active oontroversy between 
the literary beads of the two provinces. The Bengalis assert 
that Oriya is merely a dioleot of Bengali, and baa no claim to 
be considered an independent language, and they mix up with 
this assertion a second to the effect that If it is not it ought to 
be, mainly because they wish it was, and secondarily because 
the population of Orissa is so small as compared with that of 
Bengal that they think it useless to keep up a separate lan¬ 
guage and written character for so email a province. They 
farther urge that the maiptonopce of a s^&rate language 
prevents the Ofiyas from learning Bengali and ^ofiting by 
the vast stores of valuable literature which they consider the 
latter to oont^. Much of this oh^ of arguments is purely 
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political, and xnay ttierefora li« vary briefly dismiesed by tba 
fallowing Tatoarks. If Oriya ia to ba sappraasad beaaiue it is 
only apokan by a few milliona of paopU, it might also ba nrged 
that Ihitob, or Daniab, or Portuguese, sboiild be obliterated 
also. Basijue should also be stamped out) and the same argu¬ 
ment would apply to Bom ate or Modem Cireek, and would 
justiiy tho Bosaians in trying to aradicato Polish or the 
Austrians in annihilating Czech. Bat when the osse of Ofiy^ 
cornea to be considered, It must be remembered that it is spoken 
cot onfy by flva millions in the settled and civilized districts 
of the sea* coast, but by an nnoounted and widely dispersed 
mass of wild tribes in the vast tract of mountains which covers 
bundxads of miles ialand, and extends as tar west as Nagpora 
and as fsr south as Teliogans. In these regions it ie rapidly 
BupplantLog the old non-Aiysn dialects; and ftom its having 
absorbed into itself mach of the non-Aryan element, it affords 
a far bettor medium of civilisation than Bengali. Moreover, 
it to tor beyond the power of the handful of English and 
Bongalie settled in Orissa to stamp out the mother-tongue of 
all these millioiis, and it may be added that any forciUe 
measures of repression would be entir^y foreign and repugnant 
to the spirit of our policy. The result of teaching Bengali in 
our schools, to the exclusion ^ the local vernacular, would only 
be that the small proportion of Oriya boys who attend those 
sohobla would know the former in addition to the latter, that 
they would leam to despise their mother-tongue, and that a 
g^ would be created between the mass of the peasantry and 
the small body of educated persooe. This result is just what 
the Bengali would consider proper: from the earliest m 
India there has been a chasm, studiously kept open and widened 
by every eflu^, between the higher and educated classes and 
the lower and uneducated,*"'* this people that knoweth not the 
law to acctused.'* BsngaltoVould like to maintain this, because 
it throws all influence into tlieir hands, and delivers the 
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wretolied peaaaat, bound hand and foot by the obtons of igno- 
ranee, into the power of hie oppreaeore. If we wieh to eee thie 
huge seething maee of ignorance, Tice, and superstition per¬ 
meated by the light of truth and hnowledge, we are bound to 
fight tooth and nail against the Bengali theory, and, by 
upholding the speech of the land-folk and helping them to 
purify and improTo it, to render it impossible for interceted 
perione to establish any barrier betwoen the free interoouree 
of all otassea of society. Philology in this case has a Tital and 
praotioal importanoe. Looked at from the purely linguistic 
aide there is no doubt that Ofiya has ample proof of its indi- 
Tidiiahty. The poems of Upondro Bbanj and his oontem- 
poranos are written in a language which hardly diners ia a 
single word or inflection fb»n the Tomuoular of to-day, and 
eTory word of which is distinctly Intelligible to the aoaneit 
labourer. Those poems, written three hundred years ago, ex¬ 
hibit a perfectly settled modem language, partly aoalyti^ and 
partly synthotioal, but the anolytiool element of whieh has 
been n long in use as to huTo already undergone modifications 
of a eeoondsry and oven tertiary character. It retaine un¬ 
changed forms which are older than the oldest Bengali or 
Bindi, and others which can only be compared with Bengali 
ibnus of three centuries «go, hut which hsTS long einco died 
out from that language. Bidyapati, the oontempcraiy of 
Upendro, writes, as we bare scon, in a language more to 
Hindi than to modem Bengali At a period when O^iya was 
already a fixed and settled language Bengali did not exist; the 
inhabitants of Bengal spoke a vast Tariety of corrupt forms 
of eastern Hindi It is not till quite reoent times that we 
find anything that can be with propriety called the Bengali 
language. 

fiindhi and Marathi rem^ to be placed. For the former 
we hare zlo data. Of the latter it may be said its earliest 
poets exhibit a language lees adTsnoed in analytieal derelop- 
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m«ot than Hindi b;jr about a hundred ye&n, and which tbaro> 
fore mnet yield in point of antiquity to ita northern eifiter. 

In chronolc^cal sequence, therefore, we may place the Hindi 
with its subsidiary forms, Gujarati and Panjabi, first, fixing 
their rise and establishment aa modern languages, distinct from 
their previous existence as Prakrits, in the eleventh century. 
Second comes Marathi, which remained a Prakrit till the 
twelfth or even thirteenth century; and third Oriya, which 
must have quite completed its transformation hy the end of the 
fourteenth. Bengali was no separate Independent language, 
but a maae of dialecta without a distinct national or provincial 
type, till the seventeenth or beginning of the dghteenth 
century. It was not till the gradual decay of the central 
Muhammadan power of Helhi enabled the provinual govemore 
to assume an independent petition that Bengali severed itself 
from Hindi and assumed the oharacteristics which now vindi* 
cate for it a right to bo considered a separate language, fiindhi 
having very little literature and no fixed system of writing 
remains a mystery. Its rise and development were independent 
of all the other languages, and I cannot determine its place in 
the sequence. 

It ia difficult to prophesy the future of this group, so much 
depends upon political chaugee which no man can fbresee. 
It may, however, with much probability be surmised that 
the immense extension of roads, raSways, and other moans 
of cornmunicatioQ, will rceult In the extinction of Panjabi and 
the dialects of Bsj'putana, and the consequent general adoption 
of one uniform language, the Peralanired form of Hindi, from 
the lodus to PajuiBhal, and from the Himalayas to the Yindhya. 
Ihe language will then be spoken by upwarda of one hundred 
xuiUIons of human beings; and from its vest extent and conse¬ 
quently preponderating importance, it cannot &il greatly to 
influence its neighbours. Gujarati will probably he the first 
to be assimilated; in fact, the diflerenoe is even now but slight, 
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aod the relation between it and Hindi is similar to that between 
Icelandic and Korwegian. Gujarati, separated by political ui* 
oumetancee iroin the reet of Hindostan proper, has retained 
archaio words and forms which hare died oat from the mother- 
speech, but DO Tiolent ohan^ would be required to r^ assimi¬ 
late it. Sindhi on the west, Bengali on tho east, will resist 
absorption much longer: the former owing to its fundamental 
diTsrgonoe of type; the latter by Tirtue of its high oultiration 
and eztonsire literature, though it may be mentioned that 
Hindustani U already much spoken and generally well under¬ 
stood over a great part of Bongal. Opiya and hlarathi 
may probably continue to hold theix own to a moro distant 
time, though in both prorincee tho numbar of persons, even 
among tho lowest olassos, who are acquainted with Urdu is 
already considorablo, and is doil^ increasing. In short, with 
the barriers of proTinoud isolation thrown, down, and the ever 
froor and fuUor communication botwoon various ports of the 
country, that oloar, simple, graceful, dexlblo, and all-cxpreasivo 
Urdu speech, which is oven now the lingua franca of most parts 
of India and the special favourite of the ruling race, because 
oloeely resembling in its most valuable characteristics their 
own language, ssoms undoubtedly deetined at some future 
period to supplant moetr if not all, of the provincial dialeots, 
and to give to aJi Aryan India one homogeneous cultivated 
form of speech,—to be, in fact, the English of the Indian 
world. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OK V0W5L CHAKGS8. 


COKTSHTS.'^ 9i. (1.) Gak»*0nu»ne» or SAxnsn Tom. Stitbx. (3.) 
TociZiUH or EiCDM sowwmo ok tmi.—f 93. Ceakqi oi If to 
— 4 99. CaiKoi or ^ TO 9<. fiirsoaraoriTa iKTioBfoi or ^ akv 

19 .—^ CaiROi or V TO 36. ^ ono ^.—4 37. ^ s<ro 'V* 
f 96. ^ tf*To 39. ^ DiTO 'll m ^.—4 40. Cuxom or Qitimtttt 

^SsoATStnvo.-^ 41. LworaBinKQ.—4 ^3. Owa aki» f 48. V 

AA m CsAxatA.—4 <4. Otsd Torm CaAKQSt.—4 43, Iratiov, ok 
D xAtBU*.^ 40. Zuootf.^ 47. Tewiu or BuTOi. 


§ 31. Xk order that ihe examin&tloa of the roml ohangoo 
iDej he something more than a more eDcmeretioii of f&e^ it is 
necoesorj, fint» to consider tho Tovel systom of the Sanskrit, 
and, secondly, to specify cert^ peculiarities of TOCaUsatioD 
in the forms of speech ^hich surroimd the present modem 
Aryan area. 

(1.) As contrasted with Greek, Latin, Gothic, and other 
early laognagos of its own family, Sanskrit is reniarkable ihr 
its preference ibr the a sounA Thus, Skr. sajiUmsh^tOj 
uptem, tibun, ifptj/ni, etc.; Skr. offni^igms, vgnii, ogiti, aaAvr; 
Skr. aAam^ego, i%; Skr. aniar^inUr, undar, indir, tniot; and 
many others. The same principle runs thiongh tho whole of 
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the isflectioDal systeoL of the language. This assertion may 
not appear at Bnt rigbt correct, bnt it must be remembered 
that in the ease of nouna ending in m, A, am, the whole of the 
termiaations, escopt four or five, have a or d for their prinoipel 
vowel, and that this olaes of nouns oonatitutee a very large 
majority of those actually in use. The pronouns also exhibit & 
great preponderance of a terminations, and in the verbs tho 
endings of the oonjugational tenets, especially in the Bhtl class, 
which embraoee niae*te&ths of the verbs in the language, 
display the same tendency. 

In addition to this ^vourite and predominating a sound, 
there are the other two pure vowels t and i< with their ra* 
spective long vowels I and d, and this trilogy of pure sounds ^ 
malntaiziB itself with peculiar constancy. Thoro are none of 
those broken or Impure vowels, in wbioh other languagee so 
much abound, with the exception of 9 and o, ai and su,—the 
two formor produced by prefixing a short a to i and » rospeo- 
tivoly, the two latter by prefixing d to the auno. These latter 
vowels, howsvor, aro almost entirely restrietod in their use to 
derivatives and eooondary forms, the dependent or complex 
meaning being thus philoiopbioolly brought into harmony with 
tho broken or impure vowels. S and o, moreover, are always 
long, and thus preserve the conioiousnoes of their diphthongal 
nature. Tho Seltlo races appear first to have introduced a 
complicated system of broken or impure vowels, and Qrimin 
thinks that through their infinenco a similar tendenoy grew 
up in the languages of the Teutonio family which lay nearest 
to the Celtic area, as the Anglo*Saxoss, Frisians, and Franks. 
The Kelts, however, must have parted company with the 
Aryans at a very early date, and the latter consequently have 
not heen afiected by their dispoedon to corrupt the vowel- 

> ia d«t aprtcb* UtosU walUk swh fUr den voctlioniu MogU. Aoi 

ini Te<al«B liAmaea Gdma), d. ItntmAm I SI 

<274. lit ei). 
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wmidd. Xh9 modem Aryan languagM retain many of tlie 
diarooteristicfl, in reepeot, of their parent speeoh, and 
their Towela are stil], ae in anoient tames, ohiofiy pnie and 
ample. 

It most, howerer, be further noted that Sanskrit permitted 
no hiatoe, that is, no rowel oonld follow another without the 
mterrention of a consonant; ench forms as mm, fuus, would 
he forei^ to its gienius. The principal expedient adopted to 
prevent a hiatus was the hardening or thickoning of the drst 
of two vowels into its corresponding consonantal utterance, and 
in this manner many fhnns have been built np. In the spoken 
languages of early India, however, no such delicacy was felt, 
a consonant standing singly in the middle of a word was often 
dropped, and the two vowels thus brought into juxtapoation 
were allowed so to remain without any oompimction. I^ay, so 
far from feeling this ot^ectionable, tho Prakrit poets reject 
consonants to such an extent that thw words aro often mere 
floating masses of pulp fnm which all the bones have been 
removed. Thus, jtr&iriia becomes pdftd; iukan; 

nioo. In soioG instancee the modem languages have retained 
Prakiit fhnns, but in so doing have kept the vowels quite 
distinct, so that no difScult or eompdicated vowel-sounds have 
arisen from their amalgamation. The foreigner, therefore, ex- 
periencee no snob dificulty in pronouncing the Indian vowels 
as he does in the French combinations oev, eui, or the Genaan 
os, ue, nor are there any instances of two dlflereni sets of 
vowels having the same pronunciation as in the English, where 
wak sounds precisely tho same os meat, dec/, as meet, heel: ‘ 

' In Old £Bglt>li ttm dieaeUoa vaa doorl; loarknd. Oor faibcia Iroo dio flflii 
W tbn tvclfta ceoCery, sad stcb Ictcc, said waeBVMi, sod sMSfawwi. In nuy 
caflB, bovwcr, mi mnlSMlin s*, proooiuuad aa f in is a eomplkm of 

Old Soglisb M, ai gmn Bjvam, 3»n e mdk4 isMt b 

&(erE«>aA«drt,sto. Totbiiday eat Wcsks ^caontiy in Hampstlio 
and Demtsbjn proaoQoco m as two s^tlaUea, aariag ntit, Mif, and tbn like. 
8m Orunm, 2>tuUeitt QrtmmMih, voL i., p. 230, eaapated witb p 641 (UC ad.). 
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nor ftp) diere any instancea wliere tlio same combinatidn baa 
four or five different eoaode, aa in coughs rwgh, heugh, 
doughy houghy ihroughy pronoonced cai{/> mffy tow, do, hoete, 
ihroo. 

(2.) 'Altbongb, howeyer, the Tocaliem of tbe Aryan group 
ia emgularly pi»e and eunple, yet tbe area oceuplod by it in 
the present day is snrroundod by peoplos whose laaguagoe are 
remarkable for the esc«»iTe intricacy aod diffioulty of thnr 
Towel sounds. In the Chinese and its cognate dialeote not 
only are (he rowels in themselTcs oomplicatcd, but there exists 
a system of tones like those of musio, by virtue of which a 
single vowel may hare several diitinot methods of utteraoce, 
and unless tho word bo pronounced corroctly, not only as to 
sound, but also as to tone, the moaning is entirely obangod.' 
As tho languAgos of this group or groups touch tho Aryan 
region along a great portion of its northern and eastern 
^nticr, it may bo suspected that their infiusoco has boon felt 
mors or toss; the more so as many of tho races sow located in 
the northern and eastern mountam^ranges hare besn driven out 
of the plains of India by the immigrants. Moreover, tho low, 
tangled is cue of bills which oocupios so largo a portion of 
Central Indie still harbours reoos of whoso origin wo know 
little more than tbet it is not Aryan, and whose vowcl-systom 
is eassatially opposed to that of Sanskrit. Succeeding to these, 
on the south, are the Draridiana, oven yet a puszle to philo- 
logists, amongst whom broken, half-uttorad, and impure vowels 
ore frequent. 

I I b»d corml piooh of tbo diflnlCr of preoooMiiij ttiw «b«o 

ti%ralUD| is Blkklo. I m( ibr wn* boun ea o UlI*aldo 107111 ^ to p^oaonoM tbs 
<M(. or coaMbiof to tbAtoffMt,BMrdB;**bot taUuLcpebsor 

liobn I foxfci wbioh. ud bod irentuUj to fivo up tbo Uik in di^elr. 

Praquad;, too, io to m; lono of ibo fbw oentnew of fibelis ithiob I kaov, 
I fottod ill trouad au ooATulcDd with Uogbtor; asd oa iaqoirr l«nt ta«t bj 
ttt« vrooa tooa to oomo BaJocb7iBOiioi7)Ubl«, I bad coarartsd **biwid’* or ‘firo* 
isto KmatiaiBS quito dlifarat, aad lanoraUr vaij asdaeoat. 
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I am not in a position to point out tow far or in what direction 
iiTfan vocalism has been influencod by tlieee alien raeos; but j 
that soxne sort of mfuenoe bas been at work ia almost beyond a^ 
donbt. It may bowever, be conjectured that tbe pronunciation' 
baa been ofTeoted more than tbe written language, becauae the' 
latter is always by conscious aod intentional eforte kept up to 
eome known standard. To ono wbo baa spent some years in 
tbe Panjab or Eicdoatan, tbe ordinary pronunciatioix of tbe 
Bengalis and Onyaa cortoialy sounds uncouth and foreign, and 
as these two races are surrounded by and much mixed np with 
non*Aryans, it is probable that the contiguity of tbe latter will 
eveaCuoUy be found to have had much to do with this peon- 
liari^. 'Unfortunately, however, pronunciation is one of those 
things which it is very difficult to expreea in writing, and we 
ore thus deprived of the advantages which might arise ^om 
the study of this queetion by European scholars, who hate 
accees only to printed or written books. The question is there- 
fore one which probably will not soon be settled. 

The above remarks will have prepared the reader for the 
assertion that the modem Aryan vowel-systom is practically 
identical with that of Sanskrit There is little more to be done, 
in foci, than to note the few and unimportant changes which 
have taken place, and these are rather individual instances 
tha n examples of any generally operating laws. Certain pecu¬ 
liarities occur in this or that language, and the tooth of time 
has ^awed here and there at unprotected vowels, but little 
more than this can be said. The Prakrits have mostly wandered 
further from the Sanskrit ^pe than the languages of to-day, 
because tbeso latter, always conscious of the existence of 
Sanskrit and of its poeltion as the parent aod type of their 


speech, have in more recent times frequently hod recourse to 
their common ancestor, and have corrupted the words resusei- ^ 
tated from it in a way peculiar to themselvee, and often leas { 


violent than that adopted by tbe various forms of Prakrit. 
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g 33. V lato T** c^ftDge doM not occur so fi^ucatly 

or m the same va^ in the modem languagee as it doce in 
^a^rit or Pali. Of the examples giyen ia Yararuohi (Pr. 
^r. i. 3), uifpikka/n, HptM, wUw, oiano, muiTtyo, ing&lo, for Skr. 
ekai, pakvo^ sct^MO, wiasa, cycpana, mridan^a, an^rdr(t, very 
iw are found in modem tongues. 0. has hut also 
and t^rrfY but also and moro commonly hf. 

fnT> etc. All the other words, in so far as they are used at 
all in a Tadbbava form, retain the s in all cases. 

The Bhagavati supplies eoddhiM^idrdham, puovifn:s:p&rh(iM, 
Ui^U?tad, n^/osinfu/d, mitthisnuuti, and chOckha^ 

ehaJuh, ckakthd, together with thoeo mentioned ebore, end' one 
or two inetances whoro tt and V have been molted down into 
the palatal vowol, and whioh therefore do not come under this 
heed. 

In the Saptsiataka some more examples are giyen: for 

kripoffa, "miser''; fur prUhfha, "back"; iippam for 

d^arpaiM, " dedicating "; for oiMifom, " modeetywith 

others whioh do not oome within our prount scope, as they are 
inBooticaal psoulierities only. 

7^ occurs only es a Tatsama in all oxoopt 0. and 

H. The 0. form is, bowsTor, less corrupt then the 

Fr., and is therefore to bo set down as a modem Tadbhayn. 

^ ia explained by Vararuohi aa being for a feminine form 
1^1 so that we heye here no real change of a into i. 

w1|.utm is probably for according to the custom so 

frequent in Fr. writings of substituting 7 for noarly eysry 
consonant. It does not occur in the modems. 

I Xb tail ud tbs Mbir ohaptM ea Pbeostus tbs sumpiss fir«a ue dnvra 
satifslp from tbo erads or uobflsctsd foms of words. Ko UlotiMiou traa tbs 
ioficeftota or from promoos, sdrsrbs, or portiolsi an addnosd. All sseb will >s 
notiesd ia tbslr propsr plaess, tad rolbraaess will io thoss pUoss bs nads t» tba 
laws laid dowa ia Ibis and tbo two rollowia^ ebspten. Tbii ama^saMBt U 
nodorsd oofsoosij bf tbo notbod foUowod la fotepiUag tbia w<wh aad. it is bepod, 
win to gf o atat olaarsMS and sioplidC;, 

▼01k t. 
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Tte isodom Unginagee haTe in this matter follov€d generally 
a diflereni course from £he Prakrit. The examplee now givea 
are exceptions rather than inetonces of a mle. 


Shr* Wt H. fyei<|, nod so b cU!. 8. 0. 

8kr. THirw “counHog," H,, P, hot abo, and io the rest, 

Sk>- Wnif " Meoge," H. hut also WTt^. 

Skr. »i«,” H. f^raPH, P. W., S. ftTIRft, 0. 

Many more isolated instaaoea may be found, hat few which 
nm through all the seren langaagea.’ It cannot be laid down 
aa a law, tiiat the a of Sanskrit undergoee any regular or 
^tematio transtnntation into i in any dialect, or in any par* 
ticular claaa of words. The Sindhi, howerer, and in a leaser 
degree the (Kijarati and Panjabi, must be excepted from this 
remark. In the Xatroductipn it has been stated that amongst 
those peouliarities of the seven langa^ee which seem to depend 
on their relative geographical position, is the preference ex* 
bibited by the western languages for the palatal vowels t and s, 
as contrasted by that of the eastern languages for u and o. In 
the ihUowing list Sindhi oonveits a into t, and stends alone m 
so doing; the other languages retain, the a. 1 give the TTio di 
alone ae proof of this,—noting the other laagaagss only when 
they do not oonfbrm to the Hindi in respect of this vowel. 


Skr. ^kZ crab, 8. bul U. 

.» cucomLer, „ 0- 41^^, B. id. 

” wf^O •> sad '4144^. 

but B. aod P. also 

fV^ „ VST- 


►, gravel, 

„ vanegated, 

.. moment, 

„ TOT pardon, 

.. TOaibpf. 
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Skr. ^ crooktd, B. bat H. 

•> ff®M, ,, irf%^ >. • 

Hen it will be noticed that tbia aubatitxition of i for a ocean 
chiefly in ehort, open unaccented eyllaUee, fueb aa ftdA-ib-ro, 
kd-kudi, kMp-ro; more rarely in eloaed and aceented eyllablee, 
aa vin-ffu, The same practice oconn in P&njahi, where i 
is pat ibr a in the ahort, open unaccented penultimate of in* 
finitiToa ; thae, Skr. rahonam, takanom, dakanam, kafhanam, 
vahanam, iabhanam, become H. nsAnd, toAnd, dakndy kakndy 
hahnd, lahnd, but P. rahi^ vihind, dahind, kahind, behind, 
tohind. In Uhinfn fVom kkhanatn K. boa followed the aamc 
oouree, but thie ia a aolitary inetancc. H. doee the acme in 
for 

In many inatanoea the P. puta in a ahort i after h following a 
ahort T0wcl> aa 

Wf^wavc, akr.tgfxV H. 

but alio ‘ 

M WK f and moreeoamooIy^HWT* 

irf^^caual, At. ^ 

WfiNft tiaoghy,* flkr. 

In words of thia data in Hindi, though the i U not alwaya 
written, yet in Tulgar itfoge it ia pronounced, and the h ia 
dropped. Thua, the words abore mentioued are generally 
sounded in ialklngi patidf paird, and the like. There exists 
a tendency to aubatitute the i for the a sound in words derived 
the Arabic and Persian. Thus wa have n(mtik for 
namak. “ salt ”; kaghis for kd^hna, and otherB. In thaaa 
oasaa Bengali eomatunaa goea further and givea e, as 

* A poll br carryiag budaBS. 

* Sm J. a 8. B., Tab zxzru., p«rt L, p S2, " Ob tb* iitfoidb* bj Ur. 
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I*$rhaps also, by the operatiiMi of mle, ire may traoe back 
tb© numerous group of words, of which and are the 

most used, to the Skr. root “to tremble,” on the analogy of 
H. tHt’rr “ to swim,” Skr. 

§ 33. The next change is that of ^ into As we find the 
eobetitutioE of the i sound most frequent in the western lan¬ 
guages, so we must Look to the eastern for the u sound. 
Yararuohi giTes no examples of this change. The obscure 
indications of such a change, which Loseen bos picked np from 
ch. tuL of Var. (viii. 32, 68 ), are—(1) and for 
in which example we are not to consider vutl and as 

derived from tne^', which would be impossible; rather we have 
here two vulgar words which in Prakrit are need instead cf the 
classical m<i4j> Vutt is the origin of the common modem word 
and revereed “ to drown ”; of Ahupp there seema 
to be no trace. (2) Tar. viii. 32, widkmi, uddkumd. An w is 
interpolated in the word dArnAy making it dAvmA. But this 
is not a substitution of w for a, but an introduetioa of u in the 
middle of a nexus. (3) Tar. viii. 28, may be a 

genuine instance of this change, bnt if eo it is a solitary one. 
The word “ a sag;e,’' is classical Skr., and it is strange that 
the classical verb should have the a, while the vulgar one has 
the u. from which alone fnuni could have been derived. It is 
more probable that the original root was ^^9 whoro tho u baa 
been correctly presorved by the people, bnt eoitened into a by 
the Pandits. (4) viii. 16, for ^ is again an interpolation 
of Uf not a suhstitutioD of it for a. 5. rests on 

this form. ( 6 ) for Aiufl occors, bnt less frequently tViai 

Other examples are unannii^9uca$^, cinnitstarm (F), 
dpukammund, parakammundf “ dimoAarmand, parakarmand; 
mdTtsu^mdnsa, Au^afahu=hutavaAa (Bhfig.); in most, if not 
all, of which the presence of a labial consonant or vowel in the 
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OTi^Q&l word haa probably operated to produce tbe change. 
InetADCM in Bengali and Oi'lya are as foUowa : 

Skr. ^ cucumUw, B. 0- k ot H, • 


.. ft tnt,' 


f$ 


a 

» 0, id. 

M 



.. 5UW 

$f 

JTfrft, but 8. 


'• st: 

i$ 


.. WWcslf, 

»* 0. WT^fr 

)* 

^IFTT. 

.. [Igwirnr? wralag,] 

ffIniUe, 

M 


ai^brfojsl, 

„ ' 41^11 

rs 


,► flf*lTee, 

M 



• fpiTT *eeond watch 


ft 


(ooon), 




.. loatlli. 




.. pestle, 

•> 



mediclee, 




mflSf wioncfrisg 


!♦ 



It will be obeorved that in nearly all tbeae caaea the u is 
iotroduoed in abort unaooented ayllablea. In loot, in all tbcee 
ayllablee in wbiob from their extreme abcrtneM the Towel ia 
indietmot, the natural tendency of the Bengali ia to give it a 
labial aound, juat aa that of the Slndhi ia to gire it the polatal. 
Tba Bengali short a aounde at all timea so like a abort o, tbat 
in obeoure ayllablee it naturally glidea into u; and many worda 
wbiob in writing bare an a might, if we followed the Tulgar 
pronunciation, be written with v. The same holds good to a 
oert^n extent of the Oriya. In many cases, too, the fact of 
one abort ayliablo in a word baTing the short « aa its towsI 

* infieUri^ tlie bMQtlM larga Atdf irM ksewa to Sorepsof Is ladU u 
tk* pAi^ or “pBokir*' bM. 

* Uo* of UiMo '•icries •» Ttilg*T Bot^aE in coulut qm (kelorv o<4sn, 

ni 0 Cfh ttwy ere asi tU to b« feud ia dietioairiM. 
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iwm to bare ozorciadd a sort of attraotioa over aoigbVMir- 
iag: vowel, making that u also. 


I 34. When a sjllablo having a for its vowel is followed hj 
one having i or v, these Utter sometimes esero i se an influence 
over the former, either by entirely superseding it, or by com¬ 
bining with it into the oorresponding guna vowel This pro¬ 
ceeding ia analogoos to that discovered by Sopp with respect 
to the Zend and Old ffigh GUrman. Thus in Zend we have 
i^nrifisSkr. bhapati, dadh^iH^Skr. daddU, herm<itU = Ski. 
fftinuU; and in Old High Qeraan amt "grace/' makes in 
certain cases ^nati, where, under the influence of the < of the 
termination, the preceding a has been compoonded with an « 
also into e. 

In the case of u we have in Zend the forms 
8kr. ssrm; £attr«AasSkr. tarum} 

Examples in the Indian languages:— 

Skr. ‘'tamarind,” H., P. B- 

Skr. Hf% (^?) “ foot," H-, 0. P. m. M. id.. B. Tift io tbo 
leoee of Aeal. 

Skr. ^ ** beak.” H. H. id., B. 

Skr. AIPM “bole made b; berglars.” H. > S. B. and U< 

Skr. “fiaiar.'H. P.^^. 

Skr. ^ •' eye,” B. or (volgar). 

There are oven instances whore the vowel of the last syllahU 
supersedes that of the preceding one when it is other than a, 
aa i, or u. 

* Bopp, Orsm. Gomp. «d. BrSul, ii 4l'4S*7t. 1 ^uot« &on tli« Fmcb •ditiea u 
bfliag tbs liMt and best form «f tbU greet vwk. 

* la Cbe MBW ef “ frinditiip, eebouiao,*' irfocb u aae «f Ibe BM&iaga of m*dlii 
ia Sanskrit. 
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Thua j— 

8kr. ••drop," H. M., P„ 0. id., 6. Jft. 

Skr. •• iug«r-au«," Pr. H. ^ 

Thdae uut&noee, howevar, an rare. 

By tlia aid of tbia lav wa can soa oar way to ^o affiliation of 
aaveral words which have Htharto boon ohaouro. Thua 

8kr. TtY "a two* H. M. (d.. P. 

Skr. tnfj •• cottUi" H. (dlolcctte Js Osn^tic J)osb sod Oudh). 

Skr. vsnr “ board,” Pr. 1^, 9TW, H. '• iDoustacho," B. 7ft9, 

For the oonsonental ohangea inrolvod in thaeo donTatione 
tbo roodor is roforrod to tho ohaptors on tho alngU and com* 
pound consonants (ntxusj. 

We hdTo traooe of this prooass in Prakrit, though Vararuohi 
(i 5), as usual, meroly statee the fact without attempting to giTs 
a reason for it. Ilis examploa are iq;^, iundtram, ukbsro, iet^ho, 
achchhtram, peraniam, vfUi, for Skr. hy^d, tauiidarya^ utkara (f), 
(rayodah, dieftarya, p<tryania, mIH. Some of these words occur 
again in iii. IS, whore he atatsa that the p, as the last member of 
a weak nexus, is lost, ehowing how far he wm from grasping the 
real facts of the case. In the first two examploe of the latter 
passage Idrofn^ dhtran, for t&rya, diairya, there is no traoo of 
the infiuenco of the rejected y on the Towel of the preceding 
syllable, becanse in the first oaee the preoeding Towel is d, 
which will not in the Indian languages amalgamate with, or 
yield to, the i, and in the second case if there were no y, if the 
word were dAairam, it would become in Prakrit dhsram; the 
infiueoce of tho y in H/utiryam is shown in retaining the long t 
in the Prakrit dAJram. 

' Uii i* lb QM ia Eutoa Sinduka; tbi word as«d is W«Mn Hirdmtin U 
US. TUi diflVreace mU n Qt» preteeaM (br tbo f* soudt ia tbo watUn ana, bad 
tbet for the !«• Mnds in tbo oaitaw. 
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With regard to &e other words, the modern Uoguages carry 
on the Prakrit form in three coses, thus 

ekr. Pr.%arx *‘bed,* H.%9, P., 6. id., id., but ia 

O., H.^Rin. 

Skr. Pr. “tblrtw,- H- P. S-^tt 

G, M. TO. 0. *d. 

Skf, Pr, ” creeirtr • H- ^5r, and so ia bI1-» 

Jo the o^ier cases the V ie hardened to 9 in writing as well 
as in pronunoUtion, and does not ofiect the preceding rowel. 
Ssundar^am is not in nee. 

8kr- Pr.^^^^‘woaderlul,” H. “MtooishmeaCP., 

8. id, Q. td. ud . 

Skr. Tf^. Pr. '‘llmiV’ H. m;e i d . B. aod 0. (proo. 

psrysnio), M. id. 

Id the example ukkero we bare not an instance of the in- 
dueoce of the i or y on a preceding roweb if Ysraruchi be right 
in deriving it from hut thie is doubtful. The toot is 

3 Ari, ''to cast,” ond we might perhapa refer the Prakrit word 
to a form such as utHramm. In the modem languagee we 
as follows 

51. idJ wiib various modiCestJoDS of 

tbe seDse of hfapia^ or eoUfeting. 

Q. 

P. S. 

Bcpp, in the passage quoted above, seeks to ascertain whether 
tbe interreniug consonant has any effect in hinderiog this re- 
dezive indiience, or epentheeis of i and u. He finds that this 
induence is arrested by a nexus, except *ti, which sometunee 

* Ttt nod«fs lio|es^ do net, like ibe Prsknt, treat i ai a ihort vowel, sod 
the; tbanfoK reject oiu of tfae two fi, a double coDeonaot being madduaeibU after a 
long vowel. 
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doee, Eod nmatiaies does not, hinder it. Ho aUo ohsorvoa that 
many conaonanta, ito guttuiaU including h, the palataU, the 
sibilanta, and m and v, arreot thij» mfiuenoo ; n aireato it if the 
Towel bo a, but not if it be a: b generally arroete it. The 
examploe hitherto procured of thia prooeea in the Indian Ian- 
goagee do not afford eufheiont data for determining thie point, 
but a law may be deteotod whiob deoidee in what caaes the 
epenthetic Towel ahall combine with the preceding rowol, and 
in what caeoe it eball entirely eupplant it. It may be tbua 
stated:—when a nexus interrenos, the epenthetio Towel eup* 
plants, when only a single consonant intorrenee, it amalgamatoe 
with, the preceding towoL The rouon of this is that the 
modern langxiagoe do not treat e and o as short Towols, sa the 
Prakrit doos, and thoy cannot endure to have a long Towel 
followed by a doubb oonsonant or a nexue. When, therefore, 
either of those two ooour* the Towel mutt be ehort, and the i 
consequently lupereedes and destroye the Towal whose place 
it hae taken. Thne in amliki, anguH, the nexue mi, ng, demand 
to be preceded by a ehort vowel, consequently in imA, unglt, 
the a is entirely rejected; but in pafrf, which had first become 
pell, and inpoitf, there is only a single oonaonaot, and the t and 
V therefore amalgamate with the preceding towqI into s, and o, 
per, poAe. In cAancAu and tandAi the nasal is treated as an 
anuswfrra, bocause in the first case we have merely a rednpli' 
oated ibnn from a root cAam; in the Utter the word is pompounded 
with the preposition sam, and in both cases the m ie regularly 
replaced by the onuswira, which is not strong enough to form a 
nexus, and tho ^ and V ore each, therefore, regarded os a single 
consonant, and the bag or Towel can stand before 

them. 

I 35. The change from ^ to 11 is rare in bases, tbongb more 
frequent in infiections. Of the latter it is not here my intea* 
^on to write. It will be found dUouaBed in the fifth chapter. 
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Of this change among the modern languages Chijarati giTssmany 
instanees. It most here be recoarked that the speUing of most 
of these languages, owing to the want of a literary standard, is 
very irregular, and in the cases now about to be noticed, it is 
probable that the spelling baa been made to conform to the 
pronunoiation. If this had been done in and Panjabi, 
they too would to the eyo soem to hare changed the a into t. 
Thus theSkr. words quoted in § 3Sr sahanam, kaVumam, 

vahanamy lah/ianamy become in Ghijarati 

But, as has been shown, the Panjabi introduces an i, saying 
and the Qujaratl e soems to be only the amalgamatioiL 
of this i with the preceding a, a process facilitated by the weak* 
ness of the A which separatee the two vowels. In P. also, before A, 
the careless ordinary pronimoiatioa results in a similar t sound. 
Thus we hear rshtti, sehnA for rsAiad. saAfnd, though the latter 
word is not frequent, and even in H. reAid, tihii, is a not ua* 
common vulgarism in towna. lu the verb lenA, from laUanam 
(Pr. laAawm), P. 4rind, G. letun, the A haa dropped out from 
constant use, leaving only the e. 

It amounts almost to a rule in G. that a preceding A is 
replaced e, and a second # is even inserted after the A, 
eapeoially in cases where in 8kr. an • stood in that place. 
Thua.*— 


H. ^ 


Q. wRve, 

9kr.WWft- 

w j 

5. VffWT 



>» 

w 



» 

y> 

„ ^Iftdeaf, 



The same takes place in words borrowed from Arabic or 
Persian. Thus 

Arab, fear, 0. 


I 
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Arab. coU«cUoo,0.?jf’^^. 

Jtj polMP, „ 

., KvtHty, „ 

It is not, liowevor, onl^ in Q. tbbt traoss of this process con 
bo ibund. Horatbi bss also inetanoos of tbe same obarootor. 
Thus, “ oonstanUy/* from 8kr. fiHR “to 

limp,” ‘'to go wearily," from Skr. “lame." Perhaps also 
"0 town,” from Skr. So also “to toko,” Skr. 

from which also is H. ^•n, M. “to molose,” 
“surround”;a “spring” or “jerk,” Skr. ^ “deg/' 
H. “ a bsloh,” IL WT, P., S., G. <d., but B. also 

t«TT, 0. Skr, ^ITK- 

Instonoes also ooour in tbo other languages, in wbioh not 
only a but s?on d is thus modulatod, at 

Skr. erfW“wsM«l." H. P-%wgB, 0. and B.iJW. 

Skr. ^ “b) glve,'^ H. ^v|T. oad •« Id silt ^mllar to wblob Is M. 

'* Co mSASure,* from Skr. IfT. M, cerrupla also Arable tod Psrslto words 
Id Ibis moDDor, as Ar. ^U. j ^tn. 

Ar. ; ff^, Ar. . 

This process, which is irregular and capricious, resemblM our 
own EugUsb habit of turning a (WT) into c (tl); thus, we 
pronouoce can$ as malo as rate 

as do oU other European nations.* The s 
in the modem Indian languages is never ehort, as in Prakrit, 
but is constantly long. 

I Oa tbr tabjocl of A* a&ct of A oo roaol^oondi, aad iti teadooe; to owowoto 
wilt iUolf tbo brokoa fowala (aifa Boaikrit tbo oad 9rii4H oerio), mo OfiBO, 
GmetUoku jbf ^pwooAo, roL L, p. SIS of tbo drd •dlL, p. SOS of tbo M 

•od SaA 

* Ones, .DmUttht Ort«., red. i, p. 541; whoa osr HKdon «ii wrifiis ao, and 
M be Mje, "UoteC «, bold i, bald d ; deni onplioftbiin^bta d {heobdeatieb 

ealapriebt m aii^aad aobr.'* 
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In addition to t^io infitancea montLoced above may be noted 
tbe case of ^ aya, which sometimes contracts ^into e, just, as 
will be seen further on, as ova contracts into o. 

Bzamples 

Skr. innf “eye," S, G- kdC H., P. 

Skr- firwn H, B. f»T%- 

Skr. «r*n7“t3aie,*H. 

This procees, however, is rare, and such forma are not used by 
correct epeakere or writers, or are 

all more accurate, as well os more usual methods of writing. 
The which is the oharacteristic of the causal verb in 
Sanskrit, is never cbanged into 1! in tbe zoodems, but undergoes 
a peculiar treatment of its own. 

The breaking down of o and d into e seems to he one of those 
points where non^Aryan Inflxiences have been at work. Tbe 
Sanskrit admits of the modulation of t into s by tbe addition 
of an d'sound, but it does not include within the range of its 
phonetio system the opposite process of flattening a into e by 
tbe appendage of an t^sound. This tianution is foreign to the 
genius of tbe ancient language, in which e is always long. The 
Dravidian languages, however, possess a short i as one of their 
original simple yowel'Soonds, side by side with the i corre> 
^■mdlag to Skr. 1^. The Tamil further substitutes for tbe Skr. 
9 j.e. V + T & eound #t, Le. i-^i. This short i of the Dravidians 
is often found in Canareee to replaco the d and d of Sanskrit, 
and in Tamil it corresponds thereto. Thus, Skr. “ crow,’’ 
becomes in Tamil kiikei, in Telugu (probably ibr A*dk^), in 
tbe £ota and other forest dialects of the Kilgdris ^dkk. Bkr. 
iTldV (seemingly a non-Aryan word) la traceable in Tamil 
ktufinit Caoarsse kuduti, Eota kudan, eto. So also “ the long 
fiTiftl & of Sanskrit abstracts becomes in Tamil ii, e.g. Mi, 
‘ deeiro,’ Tamil d«i; ChiCrd, ‘ April-May,’ Tamil SiUini. 
The same d becomee s in Oanarese, e.g., Ganyi, ' Ganges,’ ia in 
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Ganarase Qange or Qangeyu'*^ The first trace of the a^Jop^a 
of this short t by Aryan populstioni is found in Prakrit, sod 
takes the form, not of a dietmot sound from the long: Sanskrit 
Sy but of a shortening of that sound itself. Thus, vords which 
i& Ssjiskrit exhibit long c followed by a single consonant oocur 
in Prakrit with 9 followed by a double consonant As Prakrit 
is always rery careful to prsaerre the quantity of Sanskrit 
words, it is apparent that the eommon people who spoke 
Prakrit, haring come to regard s as a abort sound, felt it 
neoesary to double the following consonant in order to preserve 
the quantity, the vowel which in Sanskrit was long by nature 
becoming thus long by position. Thus, we get Pr. for Skr. 

"bvo,'' trttfor Skr. ir< " one/' for Skr, These 
words were pronounced with a short «, es in English Qti, btiy 
and the barrenness of invention of the persons who reduced 
Prakrit to writing ia shown by their omitting to provide a 
separate charactor for this new sound, as tbe Dravidians have 
done, It would be rash, in tbo present imperfeot state of our 
knowledge on tho obscure subject of tho rolations between tbe 
Praridians and early Aryans, to lay down any definite law on 
this point: but it is noteworthy, that tho Aryan tribes who came 
most closoly into contact with Kola and PravidUns exhibit 
,tbo greatost proclivity towards the use of those broken tow^, 
Orijm and Maratbi have long been spoken in tracts partly 
peopled by non-Aryans: in tbe cose of the former by £o1b and 
Telia gas; in that of tbo latter by Oonds, Bliils, and Gaoarsee. 
Tho Aryans of Gujarat also displaced non-Aryan tribes, and 
may from thotn have caught this trick of apisech, as may 
also the Bengalis from tho numorous wild tribes on their 
frontiera.* 

' CtldwrlVs Draviiion Ortmwi^, pp. 9$, 99. 

* Tba Bni^i m whiaUr spokan ty tU dia«s, fraoi Ibi hi^lutf to the 

lowwt. differ* b Duy nspeeM Itoib tbe ■■ writtn i« books. Eipteitlly 

ii Uus ootiMable in Uw mtaoat of Uw rowel wn> "liick aa tdloqoiel weff« ii 
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In tlu8 waj may account for the comizion M. word 
'*to place,” as from Skr. wnpt. The nniTenal word 
to prop *’ ie alao thus referahle to ^; as is to 

ahcpre,’^ used in all the kogoages, dedTioible from ^leT. Many 
more ezamplea wiU probably ooonr io the reader, of words 
the oiigia of which has hitherto been nncertaui, bat which, by 
the operation of this tendency, may be traced beok to familiar 
Sanskrit roots. 

To he distingaished from tbis class of wotds is that where 
^ two syllables, both Tocaliaed by of a Sanskrit word are 
replaced by a ungle syllable bearing e. As 
Skr. “ pl^otaiji,” H. %WT, P- id., M-, G. fe. 

Skr. 0. A ii, S. ^ 

Bkr. “jujebe,* H. P,A B. “aitT • 

Here we see the result of the Prakrit habit of diding ibe 
single consonant and replacing it by so that we get JtayaH, 
cAJia^aia, isyoro, which, as in the case of and rimilar 
words, is contracted into e. Bengali shows the word still in a 
transitional stage. Tho rules regolating the treatment of those 
vowels which are brought into Juxtaposition by the elision of an 
interrening consonant are exhibited in § 46. 


m fftci ilffiMi tiidT(Btsn7. <»mpud into 1{. Tlie &Ooina; sn 

auoplW; 

“ I gs*®,” coUoqaiiiiy 

^rfinr •* bswag un," „ %%. 

«rtfVtrT'*lia»ia8»rnKd,*' „ 

" b»naj ooteil,'' „ 

"Wort," „ 

"bebbd,” ,» 


Hits Bmgili« u prcutMaMd niwo lile tbs Sitgtuh s is Mst, m, tbso liks 
tbs fUl Italian a is hm, m>fU, etc., md ksbh to b« a UbmI d(*esad«&t of ths abort 
lof Fnhrit. 
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It will not hft7d eao&ped notice, thet many of tlie romorke in 
this section refer r&Uier to e change from d to e, than £»m itot. 
The reason of this is that the treatment of the two sounds la so 
exactly the same that it was ibund impossible to keep them apart. 
Another remark is, that though the short 9 of the DraTidians 
seems to have had its infiaenoe on the modem Aryan lacgcagea, 
yet the 9 of the latter is always Long, and iho short 8’SOund, 
wherever it exists, is represented in writing, not by tt, hnt by 
T* ss in Sindhi. In languages which are so careless and 
capnobns as these, in their methods of expressing sounds in 
writiag, some coniWon ts inevitable. It may, however, tend to 
simplify the matter, if wo lay down tho rule that If always in 
all the languages exproseos a iong sound, ovon though it repre* 
sente a oorruption from Sanskrit ^ or brought about by 
the induence of the non-Aryan abort I, which originated in 
all probability the short 9 of Prakrit. 

The whole matter, however, is very oheoure at preeent, and 
deeervee to be made the subject of a separate investigation, 
both from the Aryan and non-Aryan points of view. 

$ 36. 'll into This change is very rare. Vararuchi’s 
initancee are not to the point. Th^ are wram, lotutm, iwmaiUd, 
mcro, mcAo, chotihi, cboddahi, for badara, laoaw, napomaiiikd, 
mtjyiira, cfuiiurihn, cAaiur<iait. In all these words 

what has taken place is either elision of a consonant, by which 
two vcwela are brought into contact, or softening of the semi¬ 
vowel 0 into w, in both cases giving rise by contraction to 0 . 
The syllable ata, exoept when initisl, in all cases in Prakrit is 
shortened into 0 , though not unvaryingly so in the modem 
languages. 

“lab«r,* “ trade,* H. 0. 

tffWTTT “ cMMm,” H- ^fTTT, P. WtTT. 

“ clove,' Pr., H. P. 8. 0. ^ 
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Hdre toAy also W introduced the H. and P. or 

Cftwr,to cut out clotheai" which would be from a word 
or wmething of that sort The woid« begusing with 
tyavn, Buch aa syavahdra, and the liha, are wntten in 

a great ranety of ways in the aodem languages. 8ee Chapter 
111. § 53, and Chapter lY. § 90. 

(1.) Of the words giTan abore* ie ueod only in M. The 
forms ^ and haTe been explained in tbe last section. 
0. has prODonneed birSf probably a shortening of the 
Pr. frt. 

(2.) In this word the syllable ava generally appears as 

6 . H. and only rarely ^Tt^, B. G. P. 

S. ^ name of a plant growing 

in aalt soil, probably contracted from where o=4aa. 

{8.) 2 ^cmaUi&, not in use; the ordinary name fbr the flower 
is ehamtU^champaktH. 

(4.) ifrtt so in all the modem languages. Here we haTe 
elision of y and coalition of a+dso. I am inclined to think 
that iMr is the original word deriTod from tbe cry of the bird, 
and that mayCra is a piece of Bmhmanical euphuisu. 

(5.) f not in use, except in the poeta. 

(6, 7.) ^ the modems hare forms in o or 

su, the natoral result of the cealeeoence of a and u after the 
elision of f, but no true change of a into o. Tbe words are^ 

H. ^^,P- S. wttft. a. whTT.O, •ftZ. B. 

H. P. 8. Q. U. 0. 

B. 

Isolated instances aro M. 41^4, Skr. 7^, ‘‘goat,’* where the 
Prakrit form would be and the modem the in* 

floence of the labial consonant haring produced the still further 
change to o. Bengali has ^41“potter," from ^VVXK> 
"oarpentor,” from ^4WK; “ anchor,” from Persian 

and a few others. In all theee caaes the tendency appears 
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to l>e more towards loDgtbeoing A into o, than a ixito tlie 
dame, 

I 37. X into VararuoU'e examples (i, 13) are paha, 
haJaddd, puAavl, for paiAin^ AaridrA, priihivi. Faha is probably 
tbe Prakrit form of Skr. paths. Fafhin is only cme of several 
forma, and it ia not therefore fkir to bring tbia example in here, 

EaladdA is S.» 0. M. faS^, P. f3o>^. B. 

obaraoteriatioally introdimce ita favourite labial vowel 
S. has thrown the T forward, where it amalgamates with and 
strongly oerebraliaes the Y arising ^m at the same time 
the two vowels coaleeco into al, thus haidra. 

is also and is not therefore a fur example, The 
word is little used in the moderos, and either as a Tatsama or 
os a Tadbhava in the form fWT. 

H. "cloud/' if inverted from may be an 

instance, but the derivation is not quite satisfaotory. In U. 
WT^as means "a dust>storm/’ which would suggest the 6kr, 
^inv» ^inw» or In H.» P., B-, and 0,, however, the 

word moans " a rain-cloud,” not ”a dost-oloud,” 

Pr, TV for Hi is not in use in the moderns, 

8kr. “ dlfficalt/’ P. 9- <>• • 

Skr. fsqt "dH“ M. VZ. VTZ. 

8kr. irfjhfl '• pjvgoaot," P. iTWU ► VWW 0. anW* «. id. 

Even long I is thus changed in 

Skr. •‘eitmioellon," H.TWVT, TT%VT B.iJTV, VTVTT* 

M- TJTTV^/ a. ^TWTT. P- Wm S. 

0kr. " eawdujif whe#,'’ H- P-, G. id., S. 

Skr, firw " to meet,” becomes in G- only *?3eJ, in the rest it 
is 

' Of IbtM pain of words ike fint iD«ae twtiaf omb to eeo if H is food ^ 
roMivisf it It 4 buk, etc.; tbe leooad, a Uetex or trier of ooia. Tb« ocoopatioQlr 
liaant hsodiurj, and tke ParUufae bare eitaaed aisMt uafical dertarit;. 
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I 38. ^ into % 5fcr, “Morpioa,” Pr. 

H, M. P. 8. Irat B, and 0- fW* 

Yn.'s otLer example, Skr. liaa already been 

nplaiaed by epentbeaia (§ 64). Vinchhuo ia probably to bo ex- 
plained aa contracted fnm a ^bnc which ia quite as 

poaaiblo a dorirativo from root aa eri^^a. 

8kr. ** to sned,” H. 

Skr. 9{fx^‘•rtd cbalk,” U. ». id., 0. Q. 

Skr- WffwY “bawd," 0. 

Skr. "tamarind," 0. 

With regard to those laat two obsuges, aa well aa that from 
0 into i, the modern Indiana embarrasa the student by the 
obscurity of their prouimoiation, which la such that these three 
ahort Towals are with difficulty disiiaguiehabls from one 
another. In diotionariee and printed works the Towel which 
ought to be prononnced ia shown, but it cannot be eaid that Uiia 
is the Towel which it pronounced in all prorincee. The pro> 
cllvity of the western languages for the i and e aotuids, as also 
that of the eastern dialects for the « and o sounds, introduces 
eonfusioQe which are not fairly exhibited in their literature. 

Consequently, changes in these Towels which are authorised 
by writem are comparatively rare. 

I 39. "9 into ^ and T* Here also instances are few, and 
Varamchi has had to resort to some doubtfol words, as fnaudam, 
matiiam, for rmtkn^ nukuhi, where Skr. has also tnahuta, 
mahula. TJ becomes i in Fr. inywrtW for but the modems 
use \)unaho. 

JJ is changed to a in Skr. “Tariegated,” H. WWK> 

(J., M., P-, id.; «fomily," H, JOT, S. 

G. S. has also JffOT. H. from Skr, Ifljfi, 

“ lightning,” so in B., hL, G., and P.; 0. haa 

The common H. “to coUsot/’ is by Moles worth derived 
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from 5kr. H. and Or. have the snbetantive WT> 

•'a company.” Skr. ^^IFT “a mme,” obasges to H., 
^5^ B., but S. ^ " anuB,” bBComes in H., P., 

(3r.f M., and 0.» nnlees, whioh is most probable, the older vulgar 
word was of which is a eoftoning* 

C^is altered to »io some hnale, ae Skr. ** wind/' H. W 1 X« 
B., C^., 8., id., in the sense of ”rheumatism,” which the Indians 
believe to be caused by wind, though several languages bare 
also forms in tt or e, u S. B. id., H. P. and S. 

0. tfni, but this fbna means “wind” simply- So also 
“ a drop,” becomes H. P. id., 9. 0., M-, Q. , 

in the sense of “ a dot over a letter,” such as that used to in¬ 
dicate anuswgra, while in the general sense of “ a drop of nun, 

• blood,” etc., it rotains the u. In 0. the Skr. 'VT^ ” sand,” is 
wrftf, 8. B. wnft, but in the others with «. 

§ 40. Changes in ths quantity of vowels are twofold—^iho 
ahortooing of long vowels and the lengthening of short ones. 

The long towel is shortened in the case of all three vowels. 

Examples 

(1.) ^ becomes 'i?, primarily in unaccented syllables. In a 
word consisting of two syllables, both of which are open, that 
is, end with a vowel, if one syllabls contain a short accented 
vowel, while the other has a long but unaccented vowel, the 
latter not nnfroquently becomes short; thus, Skr. pdihd, iiitM, 
become in Pr.yaAc, iaha, optionally, os well os jahi, iahd. It Is 
diSoult to decide whether the Hindi obtained its fonns 
from the former or the latter of these, or from some other form 
altogether ■, the modem languages, in the majority of the very 
numerous pronominal and adverbial series whioh they contain, 
appear to have received from the old Aryan little more than 
the radical parts ka, ya, ta, to, and to have evolved the varions 
fMmations from their own resoUrcse. There are found cases 
where a bag rowel is shortened withoct any assignable organic 
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caiiM; probably in aucb casea tbe metre is the reason. Thns, 
^V^riA^Achttya, po^jcwisparyAya, gahU^g^kitah. Before a 
double consonant or nerus» also, the Towel is shortened, as in 
haniam =5 kAniam, anh&Tia = AsnArUi (which paTse the way for 
the modem *fm), appd=&im&, and othere <BhAg.). From 
Vararuehi come the following j 

81cr. VWTK “ a bed," oxytone, Pr. patthesro, paWtiro. Here 
the organically long sylkble coznlag imraediatoly before the 
accent is nfctnrally liable to be slurred over. There is, howeTer, 
a special incoTiTenience in shortening this word, as it becomes 
thereby identical with patthATQ, from “ a stone.” 8 ., how- 
eTer,^h as both "a bed," and “a stone." M. has 
Wd in the first sense, and in the second; the other 
languages have only the Utter. 

Skr, ai« 5 -n«s ''a &n,” Pr. not in uee in the 

modems. 

Skr. “a chowrie," Pr. ^ and Wf, but the form 
with the short Towel is also in use in SJer. The modems have 
H. ^rft, P. id., S. Or. M. ^rfl and ^TWT, 0. 

B. **RTTT J chau^ and the rest give no clue, as they may come 
equally well foom or , 

8kp. HfTT "a blow," Pr. pakan, pMro; in poetry the 

qnanti^ varies according to the exigenoiee of the metre,_in 

Saptof. 7 it is long, in fb. 28 short. The word is now seldom 
used. 

Skr. ^ 1 $ “ fl attery," Pr. chadu, ckddu; not in use. 

Skr. rrftra "belonging to a plough," Pr. Aatia, or hAJia. 
O. “a plough bullock,” M. Tho words of this 

kind in the modem languages are rather recent formations from 
" a plough,” in. which, according to usage, the system of 
gum bns been neglected. 

There is also a very numerous class of words in Sanskrit 
which have a long vowel preceding two oonsonanla, t.e. a nexus. 
Prakrit assimilates the first of theee two consonants to the last 
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ftad sLorteiu the Towdl. Hindi and others, except Panjabi, 
reject one of the two conaooanta, and ae a oompensation restore 
the preceding vowel to its original <^uautity ; aa a type of this 
olase may bo taken 8kr. “ a rood," Pr. H. 

This change in the vowel depends on the succeeding oonaonantt, 
and i« disouaaed in detail in Chapter 17. 

Aa additional instances of real vowel shortening, the following 
are to be noticed: 

6kr. xrnnElution," H. IT^i 6.ki./ tbs Isit itylUMe hers Is not 
only losg by ssture, bat li nlio oeesaCested. 

Skr. in^ poIliblBg,” H., P. 4tei«lh the rest, hoirsvcr, in*i 
which Is aJio a common lo H. In tootb^powdcr," tie shore 

vowel Si retalaod. 

Skr. JTfT^ "dtw (eostJy), bnc M. 8. 

Skr. ^fTT “ cnnki^atcher,* H. (U. P. 

Skr. temple,*’ Pr. 3. ^tnr. M. 

D. but P. ^^TWr. 

Skr-W^ “vUrloI- P. (d., S, 

In all the above coses it may be laid down as a general nils 
that the oontraotion of the long 6 into a is due to a long or 
accented vowel folbwing; an accented vowel, whether long 
or short, universally retains ite quantity more accurately than 
an unaccented one, even though it be long. 

(2.) ^ into 7* Prakrit examples with tbeir modem equiva* 
lents, where there are any, are as fellows:— 

Skr. *'w6tcr,* Pr. This Is tbe eommoD word for 

**WBtsr ” Id ass cow. IC is writtec io all tTfS^ or tyn^. oalveraally iHtb 
loeg f. 

Skr. ** fsl»/ Pr. bat H. 
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6kr. ^9^ “ pwflful,* Pr. and ftfW* 

Skr- “ then " Pc. JTOfil • 

9kr. “Mwduog," Pr. 

8kr. ^attr'*8ecrad*Pr. Q* 

Not in use in (he resL 

8kr. “ IbW Pr. P. ifWT, 9. Q* Not to 
ase ill tile resb 

8kr. ipftr “ d«P»" w H. or ^IfKT» «ad so to nlL 

The TaUeoin form h nlso to Qse. 

Skr. ^tTWTW ** wW weMher," Pr. ^UT^, S. 

Skr. ^ <• spleen," H. f^. ftwft, M. ftfT, P., 0. frj^fT* 

B. hot also to 6kr. 

Bkr. <* t pto," S- fWt* H. ftWT. M. id.. O. ftwt* P. 

(3.) 9 into 7. The only Pz*. inaUnfA U efjl^ &/t 
" A tree " <ihe .Btutia iaiififAa). H. reetons tho quantity 
but 0. uses a dinunutiTo with a Tsenltiiig abort Towel> 

P. wipa. 

* Modem e:tamplee aro 

8kf. Vq *'d weU." S. , if. tpn* 0. to the rest it U long. 

Skr. “ Is^tog * S. »0- 

Skr. •*whirling:,"H. ^*1^, P-id, S. 0. ^JTj, 

U. 0. B* kot 

In tbo majority of cases, hoveTOr, the modem languages 
preserve the quantity of the Sanskrit vowel with great fideliQr 
before a single consonant. The two main disturbing elements 
are the accent and the nezos. The Prakrita being dead Ian* 
gusges, we only know concerning them that which has been 
handed down in writing, and it cannot be too often repeated 
that Indian writere of all agee are untrustworthy guides to the 
spoken laDguag:se, as they all -oonaider tbemselvee entitled to 
alter or " improve'' words at their will 
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CoQftidar&ble difficulty uisea in some of tho languages from 
tbe o&relesa metbod of writing employed, by wbicb, eepeclallj 
in i and u, tbe long vowels are often written wbsn abort onse 
eboold be, and vice twrtd. Gujarati, for inatance, may be said 
to make practioolly no distinction between I and I, & and d. 
I bsTe seen the same frequently is Oriya oomepondeuoe, where 
is written for for ). In 

the more accurate Marathi, also, the same praodee ocoori, as in 
for This is. it may be said, 

mere vulgar corruption, but it must be remembered that vulgar 
corruptions ore the causo of nin^tonthi of the changes in 
language. Pandite, of ooorie, in writing restore the vowels to 
the quantity they boar in Sanskrit, so that we cannot always 
tell how for the lengthening or shortening has become an 
eetablished colloquial habit, or how for it is merely misepolUng. 

Inasmuch as the shortening of a long vowel is generally 
duo to the presenoe of another long or aooented vowel imme* 
diately fallowing, so a word containing a long vowel shortens 
that vowel when it becomes the first member of a oompound, 
or in derivatives where a heavy termination is added. Thus, 
water,'* becomes nsi in the H. words (WT^ and 

HTTf) “water end boiled rice," (TF^aad “a diver," 
and “ a watering place,” “ a 

water-hen” (tiT’ift and “a water-eorrier”; 

^TTI “a word” beoomse W7T in “prolixity,” HflWWl 

"a great talker,” WTflfTW “loquacity,” “talkative”; 

VT7 “ a road ” beoomee in "a traveller,” “a 

highwayman," “a road-tax” or “toll,” “a narrow 

paesage.” From “ eeed ” oome “ a stallion,” fWWTlT 
“ eeedy,” “ seed-oom.” From p “a flower,” pwrft 

“a garden,” “an ofl aoented with flowers” {p + lNl)> 
pi\0 “ flowered doth,” '* a kind of firework,” 

pifl “to blow ” or “ be inflated.*’ 

This rule is more flilly carried ont in Hindi than in the 
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otLen. Instencea, bowererf from t})e otLer L&Dgoages &re here 
giTea: 


M^TAtbi isceBser 
„ dn«t, 

». uriM, 

Vt^begpog, 


g^lTcr. «c. 

^7T»^7T9ST.g^- 

fHTOo* 

f^S«- 


„ 9imwofk, vn^»^k*Tm- 


.• wra a lakh 

Gujarati tmfV water, 

„ flower. 

». Vt^beggief, 
Panjabi Viof) water, 

„ seed, 


^iwiyni, ^WWW • 

tiqi4iU44U *1*0 


It baa bden tjiongbt adTiaabla to rntrodoco ibaao modam 
esamploa in this place, because thej aflbrd proof that there 
does exist a . tendency to make the quantity cd the foregoing 
vowel subB6TTient to that of the following, and this tendency 
explains the instances of real shortening of Sanskrit long 
Towels. The modern examples are not, as regards Sanskrit, 
true shorteoings, inasmuch as the vowel now shortened had in 
many cases only become long by some process in the Prakrit 
period, and bad been ehort in the Sanekrit. 1 must not he 
understood, however, to exprese a belief in a Sanskrit period 
prior in point of ritn^ to a Prakrit one; hy the words " Prakrit 
period" is meant that stage of the language m which ^e 
rules of Tararuchi and others were in sole operarion, as con* 
tnsled with that in which Sanskrit fbnos were in exietence 
either alone or side by side with more popular cnem 


§ 41. The ehort vowel in Sanskrit is lengthened in the 
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modeniB when Ulg qgzub bj vbich it ift followed ie dieeolTed, 
aod one cona<Hiftnt oal^ remaine, as Tl^> 

This depends on consonantal laws, and will bo found ^ecussod 
in CLoptor IV. 

Xho coses given in Yor. i. 2, are not fbnad bx modera times, 
and probably owe tbeir existence to metrioal exigencies, ^le 
some cause may with probability be assigned to such forms as 
kh^^fn^kihtpram, ffAhAvaii^grihapaiii ^yivahai^fyaiipatati, 
and cthere (Bhfrg.). 

The geograpbioal gradation from wost to cost of certain 
tendencies has already been mentioned. One example comes 
under the present head. Sindhi and Panjabi prefer ibcrt 
vowels, but P. generally follows them up by a double consonant, 
while 8. doos not. Hindi hoe two faces usual, in this 
matter? in its westom area it inclines to the short vowel, in ita 
eastern to the long. Bengali prefers the long vowels, and puts 
them in unneoeeeanly, just as often as Sindhi does the short 
ones. Thus we have 

6ki. young of an animal,'' B. Eastern H. 

Western H. ^WX, P. IVT, 8. wvf|. Of course in these western 
words the infiuenoo of Pereian is to be allowed ibr. 
‘'tortoise.” H., P. S. but B. «*TflrR. 

f " portico,” B. 1ITTTW. H. ; most of our wise¬ 

acre m«rai9ur$ in Hindustan now-a-days oonaider this word to 
be derived from Persian and write it accordingly. It is, 

however, good Sanskrit. 

The following list exhibits a long vowel in Bengali, where 
as a rule the other languages have the short; Hindi, as the 
most central in this respect, being neither too prone to shorten 
nor to lengthen, is shown as a contrast. 

Bengali stone, Hindi ITHTT 

„ wmalssse, » vjjr 

„ ITTW ripe, „ 
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Beogalj qis|^ turbsa, 

HlodJ 

1 ^^trt 

>1 

^Tfr? biD, 

» 


»» 

TOTfl to buret. 

u 


)) 

Tpft cwdlo, 

» 



^TT^rTTT 

V 

^rzmx:\ 

» 

purse, 

ft 


M 


St 


31 

>TT^ distillery. 

Sf 


t> 


if 


33 

H\M\M seefibld, 

u 



fTTOllgbh 


f’lHiT 


Xu same of theao instaucos the other languagea agree with 
Bengali, and in auch of them aa are of Icoown derivation tho 
long Towd arises from the desrre of compensating for tlie lose 
of one of two conjoiiied consooaate following. This deaiie is 
felt and expressed by most of the other langnagee. It is. 
howerer, not giTen efect to in them when a Long vowel occurs 
in the suhseqnent eyliable^ or when there is a long heavy ter¬ 
mination which removes the pressure &om the inidal pliable. 
Thus, H. pMr, hJUkhar^, hatir. In these places the Bengali 
retains the long syllable in writing, though, owing to the 
pecnUarly harsh pronunciation of the lower orders in Bengal, 
it is difficult to decide whether they mean to say tAH or hsti, 
and the hhe. 

But apart &om these peouliari^es of Bengali, there do exist 
cases in which a short vowel in Sanskrit becomes long in 
modem languagee. 

Thus, (1.) ^ is lengtheoed to ^ in 

Skr. “beariog.* M. ^T^- 

8kr. “ beditead.” B. WZ* 0., M., O. id., B. WZ> 

i^. '* Bfrallowiag,” U. 
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fikr. barciiaf,* H. and go ie aD, Is (ho Mote of 

wl^A catgefy ace. 

6kr. “ golog‘ M. O- ^Tf^HT. 

Tbero may be a few other verba of tbie aort in the other laa- 
guagee; but it ia in Marathi that moat ezamplee of lengtheniug 
the root vowel of the miuitiTe are to be eonght for. la sihfmt 
grdintn, chdJnt^, there aeema no reaeon for the change. 

(2.) t i* lengthened to t in 

Skr. “twtaty.-H, D.^, M. 0. P. 

e. 

Skr. H, rfft, M- id., P. 8. 

Skr. ''tosgao,” H. ifhT, und go In ell except S.ftPf* 

0kr. ^rfsiT ‘'hard,'» M. WPhjf. 

M. loogtheni the T of is Banakrit feminines from ad* 
jeotivei in as ffWf ''abe-dcphont,*' M. Shr. 

KWt, M, Wfrti, Sir. M. , where 

n. has iftn, Such words generally hear the accent 

on the penultimate in 6kr.. which aooounte for the vowel being 
lengthened in M. Skr. Ti^fwei "loose/’rejeots the first syllable, 
and beoomes H. iftwTT, through Pr. (Vor, 5i, 28); hare 

the lengthening is apparently compensative. P., however, bu 
f^lT> S. feeTy or fa Ok, and B. and 0. write occasionally fk* 
as well as itH. 

(8.) ^ is lengthened to 9 in 

8kr, ^ B fuBilf,'* H. tbOQgb aJao 

Skr. <• pertle,'' H. B. 

Skr. ^ " town ” H. IJS:, aod ao la all. 

In this last ustonce ^ in Sanskrit bore the accent on the 
first pliable, and wag a dissyllable pi-ra; but when the modem 
lango^es r<jeoted the final a, and made the word a monosyllable, 
the weight of the accent naturally lengthened the voweL 
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is accented on tho first, here also the lejectioD of 

the a threw Dore weight on to the first sjUeble. M. ^9S 
is the samOf for ki^k. In fisct, in xnost of the ahoro oeaes the 
lengthening is due to the i^ection of some tenmnation or final 
syllabK which throws tho accent on the syllable that Tomauis, 
jnat as the cases of shortening were seen to be caused by the 
addition of hoa^y fimaatiTS syUablee. These languages are for 
the most part TSiy sensitive in this respect, except Ofiya and 
Bengali, where, especially in the speech of the lower orders, 
long rowels are shortened and short ones lengthened without 
any regard to the origin or etymology of the word. 

§ 43. Those peonHar fonaa of angment called Giujia and 
Triddhi in Sanskrit come next to be csonsidered. Being entirely 
absent from Prakiit, they can hardly, be sxpeoted to occur in 
modem Indian dialects, hi Fiaknt s and o are timple Towels, 
often considered short, aa 3, d, and followed by a doable con¬ 
sonant. Thus, 3 ia used as eq.mTalent to t in pendajn,pfndam; 
neddd, niddd; mduram, md&nm; for Skr. nidrd, 

tind^ra, and other words. S is also substituted for I in mddam, 
Apek), f^eruo, for Apt^ ktd^ In the first of these words 
the consonant is doubled, making ths s short, but m the rest it 
is long. Similarly o is written for »in iondamy motid, pokkAaro, 
poUkao, for fwndh, muHA, puthkara, puticka. But we som^ 
times find the reverse, i being put fbr e, aa in rtond, diaro, 
for vedandf deutra; eeand, dearo, are, however, also in use. 
Owing to the inherent brevity of e and o in Prakrit, this 
process is not uncommon. E ia shortened to t in inant^tnam^ 
iydndm^el&ndm (efssAdm), and eometimes the fallowing con¬ 
sonant is doubled, as in ikha-^eka, chittijjd^tUhthi (through 
chifUpS). 0 is sinijlarly shortened to w in 
^palyopamOt appuz^fie^alpottukatt etc. 

In ths Yfiddhi forms iaHc, airdvaky ir<diokpa, the at 

is softened into euk, 94chchamy ertinr^, UUdkkam; in other 
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oaaes diphthoog u split into ^ i.o. 9 M dakkoh^. 

Cfuiiifo, for daiiya, efiaiira. Farallel to tKin, au is 8oft<A6d to o 
in /ocvdMM, komut, for y^ftanarn, haumudl, or difiaolved into 
X% 'mpaiiro, paurm, foipaura, paw-utha. 

l/aacly, i is givon for aiy scd » for au. Inst&QOds &ro 
nw) ibr taindhatxm, tundtram tor sanndaryam. In this caw wo 
may porbapa moroly say that tbo vulgar formod tbese words by 
adding tbe necoMary terxniaations without maldng uso of tbo 
graamatical procose of Yfiddbi. 

Something analogous to tho Sanskrit Qu^a pcooio in cases 
where, from oonsonantal oomiptions, a abort vowel bos to bo 
loDgtbonod, but instead of performing this lengthening by tbe 
corresponding pure vow4j tbo Guna vowel is rosortsd to. Thus, 
^9 ioprosy," would by the ordinary rule become 'f?, and by 
a furtbor stop It does, however, booomo IT. VlT {k&rh), S. 

G. VtV, and bl. id. So also the adjective 
" leprous/’ bocottos H. M., 0. id., G. 8. 

Skr. “belly," is E-^- Skr. ^lTir“ahos/’8. G. 

B. 0. Skr. firerr “the bel tree," H- tw, 

and so in all. Skr. ^W1 “ a pear)/’ H. and so in all. Skr. 
f)p9T “a bean/’ 11. In these oases a mere lengthening in 
tbe direction of the original vowel would have produced 
^|S|, and Looking to the remarks made in 

I 35, it Hsms probable that in ibis esse also there are indications 
of a con* Ary an principle at work. It is clear, however, that 
the vowels e and o are in these inetances, and all eimilar ones, 
long, and not> as in tbs Prakrits, short. 

I have very little to say about the forms which words take 
which have already undergone Gnna or Triddhi in Sanskrit. 
Such words most frequently occur as Tatsamos or very recent 
Tadbhavas. Except in Tatsamas, Triddhi towels are of rare 
occurrence in all the languages, a* being generally tamed into 
e, and au into o. Thus, “red chalk/' becomes as 
quoted above. “ a fisherman,** H. “ pale,** H. 
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Mii to in aU; ^ ‘'tieft” H. ''poiwli," 

H. and win allj 0. and B- hare also ^f%and^^« 

The rowels m and au arise, howeror, in the modem langua^ee 
from contraction. EepeciaUj is this the case with au. When, 
therefore, it is that the Triddhi rowels are rare, it is not 
meaut that ai and da are rare i what is meant is that, except 
in Taieamae or pnre Sanskrit words in their etiiot Sanskrit 
shape, words which hare been derired from primary nouns, by 
lengthening the root-rowels i and u to oi and au re^ectirely, 
do not occur. Thus, from ^ “ a son/’ comes “ a grand¬ 
son,'* but Hindi, iblloved by most of the others, says ’VTWT* 
Onya sometimes in snch caees usee only the long pure rowel, 
as in and sometvnee only the short, as in ‘‘nephew,'* 
from tfrt. 

We may perhaps conclude &om this, that the /system of 
deriratioQ by Yfiddhi, thongh not altogether an arti£cial one, 
was not carried out in all its perfection by the rulgar, and that 
the eleradon of a rowel to its second or power was all 
{h&t took place in practice. The long diphthongs take their 
ori^n from rery di&rent causee, such as the softening of V 
in the middle of a word into V, and snbea^uently into 3, thus 
ooaleadng with a preceding a, not as in Sanskrit into o, but au; 
a.g. “cowrie-sbe)},*’ makes first and in H. tMt, 

whence our English corruption of. cowrie ”; or from the 
absorption of in a similar manner, e.g. “dwarf,” H, 
Vi * 11 , where B. more folly exhibits ^ doca, howerer, 

occasionally m^t into o, as wVwi “to sow,” Skr. 

Hi from wwlj wVl, •aVl, we bare me^AgA^ 

of the retrospectire infiuenca of the i, noted in § 34; while in 
^CTT, and the like, the diphthong has arisen from 
elision of the ^ of Prakrit forms for Skr. 

t;f ir> or perhaps rather from some eueh oolioqnial forma 

BS 6 dfii, kAdriS, so that the Prakrit would form Aruo, kdnn>, 
whence by elidon of the r there would naturally result d-frd, 
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fi)? to deduce ot from is a proceeding for vluch 
tliere u ao analogy in any of the lADgoages, and which aeema 
unnatural and unprobable. 

I 43. ^ and ita ohangee. The Frahrit treattoent of thie 
Protean Towel had better be kept eeparate from ita later 
doTalopmenta, ae the utmost care is necessary to prevent in* 
extricable confusion. 

(1) . It becomes a in gAarutm, maam, ^aam, vaddAo, 

nuoAo, for “ gWksa»’‘ " P*^y»** nriic, “dead,’* Arito, 

*'done,” triddAt, "old/’ vritA^Ma, "a bull/’ Bb&maha says 
this and the following changes only occur when ^ is initiaL 

In BbAg. occur iaoMasiriiya, ilA<u/iaAasdAr(iya, Auyaa 
Artfa, mtUBfnriiaAf Aa^sApYa. 

(2) . It becomes i in iri, piH, ffiifAt, dittAt, nfiAt, sinydro, mkmAc, 

AAinffAr^, Aiaam, otinAo, einAiam, kitaro, AiVAcAd, idncAAM, 
stole, AH, Aiit, h'pd, for tptAt, i^nsAti, df'uAfi, spsA^ 
^tn^dro, fflp^dnAo, Mpnyo, AApnffdra, Andaya, piiruAifa, vpm- 
Ai/a, Aftlors, AriYyd» ei^AiAo, ifiydla, kfiU, AritAs kfipd. 

(3}< It becomes u in udd> munih, puhavi, vunddea^am, pduto, 
pdviii, eiudam, tammdam, etc., paroAuo, mduo, JAmdtto, for fitu, 
wmila, priihivi, vHnddMna, privrUA, prdpriiti, tatrilo, sarrwriic, 
ttc., parabA^Ua, rndii^ayjdtndirika. • 

(4). It becomes s in taiacMtaam, psAo, penAadiy tot idlaenniaka, 
pnAa, pHAf^dH. OeAs occurs even in Sanekrib This change is 
not noticed by Vararuohi. 

(6). It is written in rmom, riddAo, richchAc, for riium, riddha, 
i^Ao; and in the oempouuds erw, tarito, idrw, and the 
for tdriSa, tadrtia, tddriU; and eepeoiaUy when initia!, as 
rw94da=ripveda, nsoAosnVAoAAo. 

(6). In ^ " a tree,” it is changed into ru, becoming 

As regards modem times, there are praoticaUy two V. The 
first is that grammarian’s letter which, as Bopp has shown, 
represents a rapid pronunciation of a radical or, and the t of 
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wbaoh id merely indicatire of a light, half^heard Tovel-sound. 
AcoordiDgly, in hla last editioa of the Comparatke Ohisary, 
the iUufitrioua author writea kar, mur, dari, hhary for 

ate. The second, though of omilar origin to the first, 
has complotely eaperseded the ibrm from «hioh it arose, and 
has firmly established itself in the language at an early date; 
such is the ^ in etc. With regard to the 

first the probability is that it neror had any real esistence 
in popular speech, and in discnselng the modem words arising 
from roots in ri we cannot say that we have examples of a 
change of that letter. It woold be inoorrect, for example, to 
cite kamd, fnamd, bharnd, aa instanosa of the change of ri into 
a, parallel to that in Pr. Unam from Mtuh because in reality 
)cam& is from hiratwn, hhami from iWfinom, and there has 
never been any queation of ri in the matter. 

The actual ^ which becazne a living &ct, and not merely a 
grammatical fiction, was apparently pronounced precisely in the 
same way as and accordingly in those languagee which 
have not bad their alphabets remodelled by Pandits, this arti> 
fidal V has no ozisteDce. Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, and 0ujarati 
know nothing of it, and always write the words where it ocoure 
with as f^, etc., whenever they oocur in a Tataama 
os modem Tadbhava (i\e. a very slightly altered) form. In 
early Tadbhava words, however, this real ri undergoes many 
changes; by far the moet frequent of which is that into 
of which the follow lag are examples: 

5^ "abusbaadenRB,’' H. Pwi|S|, P. 

^valwre,* H. tftv. W. fiTV?. G. M., B, 

8.^, P.fro. 

^ '^ghee," H. P„ 0. id.. S. fsry, B. fv. 0. 

^ “grass," A. 1vW*T, P- frrSS. 8. 7tW» M. TR, B. fWTO, 

^^“s»rpIon,''H. etc. 
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'• nephfcw • H. irftarT, P. 8- ?TTT^. G. 

^ “horp” H. P. ftm. 9- M., a- ft*T. B. finp. 

0. t^. 

Manj more iastaacea miglit be given, but the above will 
euffice. Aa an additional proof that thia yowol waa from an 
early data regarded aa identical with may be adduced the 
faot that in many oaaee it becomee long %» beoauae the f of p, 
under the operation of the rulee of the cezua (aee Chapter IV., 
§ 88), bocomea aaaimilatcd to the preceding oonaonant, which 
neoeeaitatea the lengthening of the vowel. 

The root ^IT ia tbo parent of many modem worda. It ia 
probable that this root waa originally written with V > and was, 
in fact, or ^; tracoa of this form survive in some tenass 
of the verb, as by an irregular guQa, for * 

and in the cognate Greek Biptuo» Litb. ntrkila*, 
Hues, ftrkxilo, Irish (Uarwim (Bopp, Glm. Comp-t av. dsrf). 

%yhen or how the V was softened to IT cannot be, of course, 
distinctly stated, but it was evidently after the formation of tbs 
Pr* > The ^ or ^ of the older form leads back to 

and other verbs of tcswffy end renders it unnecessary to 
suppose with Weber that Pr. ia derived from the deeidera* 
tire form didnhh (Bbftg., p. 414, note 8). Prom this form, 
which I suppose to be the c^est as well as the moat used, come 
&. and the similar verbs in the others, B. M. 

Q. ^*5^, P. ^Wr, 8. 0. 

Another form of thia root dates from the time when the form 
dHi had become finally fixed,—Pr. H, P.irf,, 

8-G. M. , 0, In all but S. this 

word is neuter, and means “to be visible,*' “to be in sight," 
s lees simple and original meaning than that of dekh, which 
latter therefore, by this consideratioD, also eetablishes a claim to 
he looked upon as the earlier form, It is perhaps worth notice 
that in scenic Prakrit a very frequent word for “sesiiig’’ ia 
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p4kihf for ond that poaaibl^ the esiftesce of thia Torh ma^ 
haTO had aome i&flueaoe on the creatioix of the someirhat anooi- 
alone form dffdh. The idea ia baeed on the well-kDOwn foDdceea 
of the Indiana for jingling irorda of rnTnilar soond; so that 
p«kA, would be a aiiidlar fbnn to . cMt; 

aghal, haghal; de, pAs; dfuiiJcam, dh»kkA; JhAih, miitA; and 
man}' othera in Hindi and Marathi, ae well aa in the other 
language* To ratnm, howerer, to other deTelopxnenta of the 
root: the third and latest eeriea is that with the base dari, 
which has giyen in all the languages the Tatasma aubstantire 
dorian, 0, and B. h&ve also simple Terbs ^f^T» 

and causala and 5 M, and poetical 

'‘to hint," insinuate’’ (cansals in form). Or. 
to see," S. to point eat," ahonld apparently he also 

referred to this series. The suhatantiTe “sight,’' beoomes 

Pt. H. also trs, p. f¥|, a G. 

edyerbially or fl(Z, meaning "at," "per head," “ each"; 

Similar in treatment to are the following: 

Wi “ bads,” B. B. id.. 0. fjft, P. G- ft?3. 

"» lieet,” H. B. 0. fzfZWl, M. 0. 

ftzj, p* ftrCTTt) 8* 

in "to rtb,” H. firzm “ to «&«,'’ B., 0. id., G. fFgJ, M. . 

p« , s* • 

In Bomo instances M. prefers the a sound, which is even 
lengthened to d, as in " to show,” H. 

f^^nrr, etc.; *rpft "earth," Sir, ^fV; B., G., and 0, haye 
here also ; and H., though is the usual form, has also 
and in some rural dialects sildl. In oases like this we 
should perhaps be justified in referring to Yriddhi forms 
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etc. OtW inst&ncea ol W ^ing: into the a sound ure 
“thirsty/' M. WfHI, for WPf or TUlf; hut the weatem 
IsQgusgoe and JEudr hold to the i, as H. (through 

P. 8. 

flnUI •' Krlshne," Pr. H. ^^Tt> P* 

8. G* “e hoy,” “pleyftil" (from the eheroctcr of 

Kriihoft), M. (T^IRfW)- 

•* e cbilu,” Pf. ftrtwt, H. HrtlT, P- , S. tt, 0- » 

M. id. B., how«ver» li«i O. fll4do> end H. ftito en^ 

In Pali r> nearly uniToreally appears as m thus, becomes 
kaia, hadoi/af and a hundred others. The antiquity of 

Pali, as compared with other spedos of Prakrit> is additional 
oonfirmaticn of the assertion that p was originally regarded as 
ar or ra. 

The root ^ is sometimes treated os nrrrfA, at others as cridh. 
In tbo former oass it naturally retains tho a sound. Thus, 
when regarded os a participlej meaning “increased*’ or 
“ large/’ is treated as though It were and by rejoodng the 
sspireto forms H. “big/’ P. '^JT, S. B.» 0- VC, G. 

but when regarded as an adjeotire in the spoolol scuee 
of “old/* we find the rt fully recognlsod as an oetablishod ihotj 
and, owing probably to the inHuonce of the Ubisl, it passes into 
«. Thus, S. C^ and VT “on old man," and cfcCT 
“an old woman/’ P. fCt, B JCt, B. ^CT, 0. 

Cf. 

^ is another root which has widespread ramifications. In 
Prakrit the derlrotiTes of this root generally appear to have 
exhibited the u sound, as pautfi, v'udam, aamviula?n, niptudam, 
tufiantoy for pravritli, fimta, tammta, nirvnia, vriit&Rfa (Var- L 
28); but in ^e Join Pr. of the Bh&garati the Saoekrit forms 
vrUift, prapriit<h are found, and the ordinary form cart goes into 
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tatty u for varUiU. So in Sapt«., with % farther loaa 
of p» wo find nictUiy luattania, and once ni^mUa (iL 156). la 
the modem iangiiagee there ore, drat, a number of worde of 
the fonn ^ or derived from variouB parte of the root- 
Thoe: 

B. **dlseoQot,* “ewlieoge," P. ^Zt> 

O. M. KfT. 0. TO, B. ^f|T, perhaps from Skf. qvSt, io kbe 

sense of trsA, 6u*in4*s. 

H, TOTT “to Wirt." P- S« ^1^- 

Thore are very numeroue derivatives in all the languages 
from these forms; also in the form > ^T7, aa H. TT? 

a rood ” (Shr. and so in all. 

Peculiar to Bengali is the verb meaning literall/ '*it ia," 
bnt otdinanl^ used as an emphatie afhmative, “jea, 
truly.** It is conjugated in all three persons: 

Sogolsr ^ PloreJ 

?» ft m 

If 

The Oriya has or “ it is,” which may have arisen 

from rejecting the V, though 1 feel inclined to give another 
or^jn to this word. The Marathi verb in ita sense 

“ to seem/’ “ appear,” is also to be brought in here. Thus, 
4f pA&i parel id r&tato s “ It seems likely that rain will foil 
to'day.” 

Secondly, the modems take the forma TRT, as in H. 
Wni, “ a word,” Sfcr. Vl^l. And dually there ore strings 
of Tatsomas, as and the like; but on the whole this root 

appears always to have been treated as eerf, and seldom or 
never as tvU. 

goes into the n sound somewhat rarely, and geaerally after 
labials; bat it must be remembered that this vowel is in several 
provinces pronounced by the vulgar ru, where it oocun in 
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cuiMnt Tatsamda; this is sspeoisUy cose in Orissa, Maha- 
rashtra, and Oojarat. 

Ski*, "nib” M. Is rare ia H., aod is (ometimes 

urlruD 

Skr. ^ •* lawftory/- H. P. W.. 9. 

9kr. ^ '* back,” 9. aUof^, fwd M ths otiitn 

except M. have the i lound, 

Tba common nouns of relationship STT^, bacoma 
in Pr, ftir> and in P. fTO* »TT®» Hrrai> 

S, iTT^j This must sot be regarded as a obaago 

from H to u» os those vrords really ooded in af. It saame 
probable that etes in Prakrit anommatiTs pUnro vns formed, 
from a desire of avoiding the multifarious Sanskrit doolessioTis 
and reducing thorn all to the limpUoity of the ordinary deolen- 
non. The o in Pr, corrttponde to the mseouline torminacion 
os, a^t of Sanskrit, and in Sindbi ia shortened to 6. The long 
d in P. is also a trace of this Pr, o. Similarly in old Hindi a 
long d ia often found aa a termination, though is modern Hindi 
very few tracea of this form oan be found, 

The past participle f^om ^ dio,” becomes in Pr. 

in H. P. 8, Ot. but 

H. 0. *mi. 

Skr. tJT^aiTVT brother's wife,” H. Mitt 

etc., = 8. WTT^, B., 0. VTW, M. 

VraWT^, where the place of the ft ia occupied by ow, o, a, etc.; 
but, on the other hand, nephew,” becomes H. 

P., Q. id., B. tTTT^, 

Here there are two different treatments of fi: in hh/1^ it 
becomes d, in bhaiif'A, i. The cause appears to lie in the relative 
intiq^uity of the two words; bhaiif'A, though now a word in 
daily nee, has a snapi^ualy modern look ; when we find 
bhrdiri alone bad at an early age lost ito i and become Mdd, 
bAdu, and bAdi, we are led to ask how bAait/4 can have retained 
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tbat ldtt«r; aod following tlie asalogy of tiio Ungiiagea, we 
are forced to conclude tbat it is s modeiD Tadbhava, formed at 
a time when hhrAiri witli ita grammatical termination ri no 
looger esiated, except in books. Two argumenia aid this 
theory: one ie ^ coQTeisiock of the ri into i, showing that 
this letter must hare become fixed and identified with 
and the other is, that in the cognate languages, except P. and 
0., which are in many respecta little remcred from dialects 
of Hindi, the word has no existence. In TuJgar Bengal the 
term in use is ^ bh&ipuo, i.e. y . In Oriya puhirA, 
i.e. In Marathi we have only the Tataama. B. bhdityo 

ia evidently inverted iroiu where, the ri being regarded 

as the r has cerebralized the dental. 

Oaeee where the n is actually written as ^ are ounerous in 
H. aud F., and to a leas extent in 6. and G. M., B., and 0. 
are too Pandit-ndden to allow of this. Instances are 
“househclder” H. fvfiU, P. srfwff, S. Q. TF9t- 

^ “ tree," H. ftW (rare). “ firm,” P. {drirA). 

As words of thia class are mostly Tatsamas or very recent 
Tadbhavas, the method of writing them here given may be set 
down as a mere instance of bad apeUing. Far more common is 
the transfer of ri into ^ or 

Skr. ''maJoteasD^* reliploufi eodowmeot," F. 

S- (for f^) “ rtiioM.* 

81 ir.^“»ged,”P.f^. 

Sbf. ^ “sRilifirf," OM H., P. bat also 

Old B. id, 

A mass of words in which ^ '* three,” forms the first element 
are indifferently written 1^, ff[K> and ftT, in H. and P. 
Much of this is mere ignorance or careleesness. ^ “ a house,” 
becomes even in Skr. , and this form centioued in use till 
the twelfth century. It is now nniversally replaced by 
which takes us back to a fom probably the reed original 
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form of ^ • In this C£fi6 the modern laagua^ hava preeerr^ 
the mora aadent and popular fbrin. That this fom waa 
ia use to a oertaia axteat in early timee ia proved, not 
only by ita ocourrenoe m Prakrit, bat also by tba compound 
words etc. fu'df or is for i.t. 

ft5!!^ “ father^s bouse/' is also written WftfT and 

•ifiw V * but tbe first is the true spelling and is apparently ftnnx 
ftraiTT. i.e. "own hooss.” ‘ 

§ 44. Other Towel cbaagss. Short a, though not an am* 
biguous sound, having always the same raluo as our Buglisb 
u in is nevartbelees a very brief dull sound, and is easily 
in pronunciation modified by an admixture of other sounds. 
Espeeially is this the case with a short dull at sound in H. and 
P. Both of these, though in exactly the opposite way, confuse 
this sound with tf. Thus Panjabi obanges tbe ai of cortun 
words into a, as in Skr. "abeggar” (^toi-ditani 'religious!’), 

"the river Baitarnt," P. ^Traff. 

"aims,” P. ^<Tn. This peouliarity is one of speaking rather than 
of writing, and oorreot writers would probably restore the at to its 
place. It arises fhom the infiuenoe of the Long vowel following; 
even in the oase of Baiicrni the vowel whioh waa short in Skr. 
becomes long by position, through tbe elision of tbe second a, 
by which the r and n arc brought together and form a nexus. 
To return now to the converse change, by which a short a is 
replaced by oi : the M. givoe a good typioal example in 
" slow," Skr. Other instances are— 

Skr. “ egg'plftot,” M. , so also H , B. , P. 

0 .%^. 

Skr. “ blttisg,'’ M. so also Iq niraJ H. 

Skr. T|^ “towo,* H. QgUJj ‘‘ oscns of a certaio tomi." 

' Uamsd vonsa of As loirer olsms io India srs psrfrttuallf nuiBise off to tksit 
tithsn’ kouMS, sitSsr to par a Tint or ta a St of sager vidi Uiairiiiukaodi. Tksss 
two vordf SM tku in ceutant rs^tiintion. 
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Skr. t|t> ‘'W U. SO tlio a. ood P. 

8 kr- TTt “ be/OBd," U. tNl (for IJTW M la P. 'rtT)> 
nd 0)807 derivatives. H. also “opoo.” 

Skr. TOTIJr *' spresdlog," M. 

A uzckOar prc)C«8S oi&j be notice in H. la tho fonos 
"iiity-are,” *b< n ^ *'forty-fiTe,'' *^3 «'gisty-five ” j 
fint element of which is 4^; « also in “ thirty-seyen/’ 
and the rest of the series. Another instance is a road/' 
from WTI. In oil these examples it ia not the extro'lon^ 
diphthong of the Sanahrit that we have to deal with, hat an 
obscure sound which has probably crept into the speech of tbs 
mlgar from Drayidian or Eol soarcea; and the at is thus 
cconected with the Tamil ^ and belongs to the same series 
of proceesea as those noticed in % 35, where the a and d of 
Aryan utterance has been corrupted into a short almost in¬ 
organic i. It will he obserred that the shortness of this 
sou^d is shown by its constant use before a long rowel. 

Other changes may he dealt with separately, as they do not 
yet seem to point to any systematic law or role, hnti as far as 
iursetigations hare gone, appear to stand alone. Thue, for 
instanee, there is the Skr. lungs,” Pali Pr. 

probably This undergoes the following changes: H- 

or B.'iiMdU UitWr, and 0. and 

vulgarly S- M. ^^4^. Here we have every 

imaginable variety of vowels, and the chongee are peculiar to 
this word, giving hardly any analogiee to any others. The 
only eolation appean to be that in Sanskrit even there existed 
more than one form of the word, which is to a certain extent 
onomatopoetic, and derived from some root imitative of the 
sound of breathing or blowing. In classical Sanskrit, as anal, 
only one of the various forms in ose among the people has 
been retained. Another anomalous change is that of ‘‘ an 
> EividUi AMs, 6/ B, C. CUUen, J. A a. 6., Tol. iT., p. SJl, osv Mri«a. 
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ft&klet,” into THs obaage of u into 0 occora os early as 

Prakrit. Tbe eubetitutioa of i for aounda with which it hu 
apparently no relation ie aeon again in Skr. “ wheats*' H. 

, S. id., B. aometimoa id. In some parts of Hindustan tbo 
more re^^lar ferm tfnf ia, however, heard also. 

To complete this ooUeotion of paradozee may be adduced M. 
and Or. "cotton," Skr. M. also 

“a junior," Skr. M. HPn»nft "jugglery,” 

Skr. M. ocntaiiu a great number of these irregular 

ibrms, and the other lauguagea will doubtless be found to do 
the same when they ahall bare obtained the advantage of being 
set forth and axplored by cbaervera as diligent and accurate as 
Molesworth. 

I do not attempt to account for the changes noted above 
beyond tho alluaion to the probability of a non-Aryan element 
in them. It is so very difficult in the present elementary state 
of the comparativo philology of the group under consideration 
to determine what is, and what is not, really a form in general 
use, that there ia on ever-present risk of wasting time in dis¬ 
cussing a form which may turn out hereafter to hs nothing 
more than an error of the diotionary-maker. In the lengusgee 
whore 1 am A'om personal knowledge of them protected to a 
certain extent from this risk, 1 fre<)uontly find methods of 
spelling in dictionariee which do not at all tally with my own 
experionoe, or with the method in which I have seen the words 
written by natives of education and inteUigenoe; and this fact 
throws a base of doubt round very many forme for which I 
have no better guide than the diotiooary. In faot, no man 
ought to attempt to write a dictionary whose ear is not gifted 
by nature or training with the power to distinguish the 
minutest shades of sound. Moreover, the hard and fast lines 
drawn by the Bevanagari alphabet, and the imperfeotcess of 
the Arabio obaracter as a vehicle for the expression of Aryan 
Bounds, make it impossible for the purely native writer to give 
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indications of dkldodo Tarieties of uttaranoo. The ten Tovel 
B^mbols of tba formor «o in aian 7 caaea inadoqaaU to tko 
taak, and in tKa Arabio obaracter there ia har^y any proTiaion 
at all ibr anything beyond the ^plaet yowel*aonnda, and it is 
bard to see how any diacritical marks could be introduced into 
either alphabet which should be at the same time in keeping 
with their natural characteristics and readily intelligible to the 
reader. Those few that haye from time to time been suggested 
fulfil neither of these essential rsquiremonta. For the present, 
then, we can get no fiirtber than we have already advanced. 

§ When a nezus, or combination of two consonants, is 
diasolyed by the introduction of a vowel between them, it is 
eometimes found that a short a is inserted, sometimaB t, and 
sometimee v. In giving the name of dimresis to this ptooees, 
there is a departure from the usual application of the. term, but 
as no disresis of vowels can take place, owing to &e abhorrence 
of the hiatus in Sanskrit, no confusion can arise. If Sanskrit 
were written in Boman characters, the term diareais might be 
applied to the custom of writing ^ and ift as and IR 
respeetively, which is not uncommon in the modem languages, 
beeause this proceeding would be espreesed by saying that at 
and av were written as al and au; but keeping to the native 
oharscter, it appears that this is merely a eareleaa way of 
writing, and does not afieci the pronunolation ; thus, in old 
Hindi ia written and even but it is 

in all cases spoken kail&s; so also we have and 

all alike sounding as one syllable W, and 9^, 

all kavrk This, therefore, demands no epecial inreetigatios, 
though the fact is one useM to be known to those who may 
have to read old Hindi manuscripts. Thus, the line from 
Chaad— 

59 ^ 99ft 99C wwni a 

Book xz., 38. 

** HsTifig worshipped Geori, hating rsversncsd Sankara,” 
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must be recMi **p(^iya gauri (oot gavari) aankara manig” as 
tbd metre ebowa. 

Leaving tbis <^uestioii, tben, as uaimportanti and paselug oa 
to tile iusertioa of tbe vowel between tbe two members of a 
split nexus, we have to endsavoui to diseover, first, wbat is tbe 
rale whiob determines whether tbe vowel to be inserted shell 
be 0 , t| or u; secondlj, whether it is possible to insert a long 
vowel, d, I, or d; and, thirdly, whether the insertion of s, o, 
ai or au, can ever take pleoe. 

(1.) The most usual proceeding is to insert s. 
dkr. tnt'' dtroUe,” H. tpnii and lo In ell. 

8Nr. *^11 lu 

6kf. TO •'rita," H. 

8kr. 9nini ** birth," If. VIWTT, P. (d., «e In oil la speekln;, (bough 
written . 

Skt. ‘'rellgioD,” H. ditto. 

6kr. VTIfl “endeavour,'* H. inCW. dUto. 

8kf. X8( “Jewel • H. ditto, 

EspecioUy when r is the lut letter of tbe cozos, as H. 
and so in allj Skb. and VTT^ "a yoke,” G. WtTTT» 
G. vYhT> id. Also when it is tbe first letter, 

in all tzoopt S.; 

TOWT, H., P. 

With 91 es tbe last member: 

8kr. “ ptiviM," H- P » ®* id. 

Skr. ^ “ treable,” H. P. 

The use of i is lees frequent. Instances are— 

Skr. Snr “troobU," S. ftSW, M. fWWW, fWsfW. 

Bkr. ^ “womso," Orf^VJTj P. 0, sad Tulgo Oldbl* 

Also the vulgar M. oorruptions fvr^T^I an eclipee,” tor > 
t*r|7 tor and ita compounds f«i and ► 
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Siodltv howerer, Ndiibit« iU fondases for i in ihia parMouIar 

alAo. Thns, we Im frnmift, rv0«3> 

for IWr, TTT#, JnfWTi 

ftWj V*r, and man^othera. So also Panjabi haaftTWTRIj 
f’TTyff^, fq^TT^, Hm, 

and the like. In many of these instances the splitting of the 
nerosj and the consequent introdnctioii of a Towel, has bad 
the edect of euppreesiDg: the Towel following, as in Sindhi 
ptjyd for pirq/A, for pric'd; or the following Towel if long is 
shortened, as in piriH for piriH, for or weak letters drop 

ont, as in pi>^’an 6 for ^tr^hsu, for prayojana. In the cases 
dted Ctom Panjabi there has been elision as well as inssrtion, 
for the words must be pt<mfKJi<Adpira^dI, piraibimi,pirthame: 
BO that not only hae an »bean inserted between the p and r, bnt 
the final t of the prepoaition prati has been elided, and in the 
last word the ioaerCioD of i is counterbalanced by the elisi<m 
of the a. 

Just as the Sindhi and Panjabi h&Te recourse to their 
foTOurite H ao do Bengali and Oriya to thsir u (see || 33, Sd). 
Thus, B. from O, 5 ^ from This u is, 

sape^ally in Orissa, pronounced so lightly and softly that to 
a foreigner’s ear it is hardly, if at all, audible. Thus, we find 
Sanskrit ^ written in Onya in three waje, V4dl> 

and but it would ordinarily be pronouBced in the last 

way of the three. is in 0 . i '* a snake* 

eatcher" s Sbr. ^fTT, where the other languages have 
etc. 'dUl*!. heat," 0 . hers probably owing 

to the labial character of the H, which has been elided. 

(3.) With regard to the insertion of a long vowel, the in* 
stances are very rare, and are only to be looked for in the Tsiy 
lowest class of words, which the Tulgar bays distorted and 
twisted out of all shape. Marathi aftbrds some examples, as 
8kr. fWB, Skr. •drab. ^^5 

Skr. TW; Skr. BW; Pen. qwtw, Skr. 
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in the sense of “msrmfe”; ^0*1. Skr, irf, H. 
but Fr. I have not noticed eicampLes in the 

other languagoe, and it would seem to be a peculiarity of 
Marathi to lengthen the vowel of doal eyllablee, ae we saw 
in §§ il, 42. It is difficult to fix any rule for the vowel to 
be inserted—it fa at one time t, at another ii, without any 
epedal reason derivable from the oharaoter of the adjacent 
vowels or oonsonante. hxjy^ and reeAtm we hare, it is trae» 
a labial vowel following a labial, end a following e 

palatal, reepootivelyi but no roeson is apparent for inserting 
^ in Aar&sA and i in IffQtn. Probably vulgar oaprioe, or a habit 
of rhyming with aome other word, ia to be charged with these 
peouliaritioa. That they reet on no intrioeio law of develop* 
neat ia perhaps evident the foot that Aryan and Semitio 
words aro olika comiptod. 

In H. from Skr. a similar prooose may be sup* 
posed to 1 m in operation, but 1 am disposed to regard this as 
simply an inversion of the letters H and 

(3.) The diphthongs do not ever appear to be inserted 
between two oonsonante; in foot, tboir extreme length woidd 
landor suoh a proceeding almost imposeible. 

It rHulti, then, from the above remarka, that diphthongs 
are never inserted; long vowels very rarely, and then only in 
certain popular corruptions; so that tho cose rests with the 
three short vowels. It would at first sight seom most consonant 
to the genius of those langusges to insert a after gutturals, 
I after palatals, u after labials, or even before letters of those 
organs respectively. Taramchi, os usnal, is here vague, and 
merely strings together a number of inetances without any at< 
tempt at making e definite rule. TTia Sfitra iii. 60 is |>exhaps not 
open to this objection, as it lays down that when two ^nsonants 
forming a nexus eufier diqunotion, the former of them having 
no vowel of its own, takes the same vowel as the latter, e.g. 
kUthlai^JniittAam, iUthta = 9iUllAem, raiftasraarfa (through 
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rtshwi), hri^^^kirii, iimga^idranga; but ha iMmadiAtal^ 
afterwards (iiL 62) gives a list of words in which this role is 
not observed; these latter are rather more Dumeroiu than the 
former. They are irissiH, ArissAiH, kfita^hriia, kltnia= 
kiJantOt kleia^MUsttf tto^na^tieino, tpfsria^ 

pharito, hartha=htiruOy Arka^ariho, garha^gariho. 

Tit the first three of these the rale is so fhx kept th&t the 
inserted vowel, though short, ie of the same organ as the 
following vowel, and the may be said of ktUto. In the 
next S^tra (63) we have AsAmd=AA(smd, fl6gha=ia!dAa (though 
siidha is also found), and in S. 66 padma^pawrui (paditnn), 
iancij Iaghi)l,=ianu{, iahut The labial m perhaps accoimts for 
the V in paima, and in the other two words; as in jtA 
for JyA we have merely a solution of the semivowel into ita 
corresponding vowel, and not an insertion at all. 

May it not be that the real solution of the question rests 
in the comparative lightness and heavineas of the vowels them¬ 
selves ? 'Where the syllables following the divided nexus are 
not of any great length and weight, the natural tendency to 
insert a vowd similar to that home by the nexus when yet 
undivided can have full play; but when the following syllables 
are long and heavy, tho lightest of all the voweI>sounds is 
preferred, and, thus we get kilanio, instead of kaianio, from 
kidnia ; while in iH, hri, the usual, and so to speak cougenial, 
insertion of the i is practicable. The question lies entirely 
between a end t; u is never used in this respect, unless there 
is some labial infiuence at work. 

If this be accepted as the law for Prakrit, it may be trans- 
fbrred to the modeni languages also, due allowance being made 
for the disturbing element of provincial peculiarities, such as 
the fondness of Sindhi for the « sound, and of Boagali and 
Oriya for the u. The ezazniaation of this class of words will 
also be much complicated by the extreme laxity of writing and 
pronunciation, whereby a, i, and u, become in unaooented 
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sjUablea eo mixed up tbet It ie often herd to tell which is 
really uttered.^ 

§ 46. Elifiicn. 

(1.) The elifiion of initial vowele, or, m it U called by gram- 
mariaue, apharesu, ocoure in the oue of worda which are 
compounded with the propoaitione “ beyond," Tfv ‘'over,” 
n "after," VT "oft” Wft “on," “toward*," ^"down,” 

^ “up," ^ “below." ijthough &U of theee word*, except 
abhi, bear the accent on the first syllable in Sanskrit, atilX we 
may jnstifiably oosjeoture that tho vulgar accantuated them on 
the lost syllable. In Greek the corresponding propositions 
d»T4 d»*d, dwo, M, i/ir6, aro all oxytono, and perhaps 
if the Sanskrit prepositions were allowed to stand slono so 
iVoqusntly os tho Greek do, they also would show thensslvos 
to be oxytone; but standing os thsy do almost always u 
insoparabls profixes to vorbs ud nouns, they fall under the 
infiuence of the tesdsnoy to throw the accent as far back as 
possible, wbiob appears to be ebaraoteriatio of Sanskrit. The 
frequency, however, with which they reject their initial vowel 
is hardly compatible with the supposition that this vowel woe, 
in popular usage at least, strongly aocented. 

In olassieal Sanskrit some examples are found of this re- 
jeotion of the initial, especially in the case of such are 

for etc.; for 

^ for for (perhaps from + 

'9^ + ^ for and others. 

By the application of thin process to the modem languages, 

’ 0MM uti.ITrdQ V fiU w io th« aorth-viftara proruBet, vboM aari 
nos th«lr tau)vi«d^ mcKIm (Lb bBgUot to Sirtugiilah b«tv«eo tfa Hum aLort 
to tti isCrodwtUB of tba Srsblo ebueetar in ov ooiut& TLo^ W 
vs poMiblf DOi SWB, (Lot Ukii CQDfbBOii axbv is (La ‘wntuigo of tL« mrilart 
pofta (4 om 0 estOBt (Lu It do<s la aodors , arbsa. owing to tOo awn 

fOMalraidj of StMhnt, poopU tfo awn canfoi tboU (Lair fJUag thaa ttw^ van 
BS Mdariaa ago. 
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some Tfiiy carious etymologies Isto been btoagbt to Ugbt, by 
wbicb sorerol words wboee origin las hitherto defied detaotion 
ere saccessfolly s£lieted.to Sensbrit, Thoe : 

Skr- yg mX “ inside," H. B., K, 0. G. 

nm- 

Skr. “neu,” “to approach,” “a crowd,” 

and so in alL 

Skr. “anomtijig,” H. “to he wet,” M. 

G. ftmj, S. There is another form of this word 

in jnost of the languages, whose root termisatee in as H. 

“to be wet,” ^HTTWr, “to wet” Or. liTsr^, 

which may perhaps be referred to the pessire participle 
AH this groop of words may, howorer, with equal proba* 
bUity be derived from “ wetting,” by elision 

of the sibilant. In either case there is no doubt about the 

Another strangely contracted and corrupted eet of words is 
H. ^>TPIT and “to extin gnash a light,” with their 

respective neuters and ^sjni "to be extingaiebed.” 

These are derived from Skr. In Septal. 266 

ocenrs the form — Skr- with a varia 

lectio ai>^tfuiiaaUU (read ahbh^), from which, by reaction of the 
ini^ a, and a very anomalous absorption of the &A, we get a 
root^^ni*, whence ^TTPIT* The parcel form ^^T*IT ie ei» 
plainable on the supposition that in acme other, dialect of 
Prakrit the doable ^ was dided and the j' aspirated. Anyhow, 
t hese words exhibit considerable irrogolarity, and have oonse* 
quently been hitherto reckoned as Pesajag. In H., B., and 0., 
the word is wan*r with the lenis / Perhaps the aspirate in H. 
arose from the existence of the word “to explain” (^)> 

with which it was confounded by tho rolgar. The S. i\^, 
are still further modifications, the second 
’ of which appears to be from without the a^i. 

Skr- “overlooking” H- "to peep,” G-, P. id., 

B.UtW. 
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This deriratioQ refits upon the iuot, to be demonstrated in 
Chapter 17,, that ^ paaaea into ^. Prom this eonaideratioix 
it may be deduced that a greet number of vords bogifining 
with which eomo writers put down wboleeale as non-Aryan 
or Deaaja, are reeUy developed from Sanskrit words beginning 
with adhi, or before a tows], adhy; thus, U 14*11 **to sweep," 
JO all but £. and 0., which have is for QTTWT (compare 

WTT*n for WTWWT for softened ftom 

neini, a trace of which stage remains in B. The 

Sanskrit original appears to be , with the causal form of 
^ to go," so that wrz^Jfw would mean " I causo to pass 
over" (a broom or brueh uadorstood). So the obscure word 

"a window/* is probably for from irftl “above," 

and V^“to sec"; windows in the East being always high up in 
the well “ a mat-covering,” and “ to cover,” are 

from Skr. fiTVT^, from where an inversion has taken 

place, giving ; the word occurs in all but 6. The above 
examples have been adduced booauso they seem tolerably well 
supported. The rule may, however, be pusbod tCM3 far, and 
care must be taken lest examples is. which ^ is, as is often the 
case, derived from a Skr. through be mixed up with 
thoee usdor this head. 

givee sovenvl woll-provcd cases, of which the following 
is one; Skr. “clothed," Pr. fmM, 0. 

B. “to clothe": the cognate words in the other Ian- 

guagos are derived from another part of the verb, (the 

verb le ^ with by inveTeioE; thus, H- ^ifinTT for 

fbnfWT, P. id.; but H. bos also a form which is 

foUowed by S. Mf and O. • This is, I think, entirely 
a difTorent word, and comes from by the usual prooees 

of reeolving the ^ into 7, so that we get whence by 

inversion vff<|Sfl “ to clothe." This verb having a causal 
form, a neuter form was, as usual, created in &e 

sense of “ to be clothed," “ to wear olothee." 


voi- (. 


12 
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“alone," becomea in Pr. Hf, and in H. »fV, meaning 
“ alao," “ eTQD," wKere there ia probeHf an emphatic added, 
so that 

loeee its initial in Panjabi, and appears under the form of 
^ or as the sign of the accosatiTe case. 

The case of ^ is rendered difficult hj its close similaritj to 
and Tbe^ of the tsro last is so constantly softened 
to V; while the distinction, on the other band, between Y and 
ie in all but H., 0., S., and P. so entirely ignored, and in 
them eten, through ignorance, ao frequently misplaced, that 
in the case of words beginning with 7 or Y we cannot tell 
whether they have spmng from api, anz, or apa. With regard 
to tt, the careleesnees in the employment of the short Towels 
adds an element of difficulty; thus, Cband uses “to 

blow," or “expand" (of a flower), which, howerer, is from 
not so also •4*eiRi “to declare," “expound," 

is from not Genuine caaea of the use of this 

preposition are the following: Skr. UimiMj “rescuing," H. 

M. B. TTWTH, 0. eto.; irrWT»t 

“abode,” H. G. Wfhnft, M. In the 

iormer case tr has been treated as V, and passed by the natural 
process into ^ (see Chapter 17., § 35). It might be thought 
that as the prepositions mentioned ahore hare all separate 
well‘defined meanings, and Tary the orignal idea of the rerb 
according to those meanings, there would be no difficulty in de- 
tennining by this test which of the prqK>sitions was the parent 
of the modem word. But unfortunately so many metaphorical 
and secondary senses hare crept into uee that this method of 
fixing the derivation becomee quite {mpoasible; and s$ the gap 
in the history of our languages preTents us f^om traomg the 
gradual alteration in the sense of words, any effort to settle 
this difficult and obscure point would be at present premature 
and nnsueceesful. 

* ' Sae iIm f 3S, whan noo.iiuUiJ om U cobMcM ioto«. 
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Eliafon of ^ In ^ may be illustn'ted by the caae of 
“ wated,” wbicb becomefl in Praltrlt and 

whonee H. ^7T “eeated'*; from tbie word hes been formed 
a Terb %7*n “ to seat oneeelf.” * In tboee Ungua^ wbicb 
admit of the formatioa of different parte of tbe verb from tbo 
oorreapondiog teoaoe of tbe Buukrit a double form exiete. 
Tbue, G, from but p,p. from ffg, where the 
'9^ may have been entirely rejected, or the two ^ abeorbed into 
one Similarly, S. p.p. to which may be added 
Eaehmiri the put tenie of which ia not given in tbe 

meagre article which I hare taken it. In acme ruatic 
dialects of Hindi a form %<nn may bo heard which is»: 

^ in ia elided in Skr. ^WTK "belch/' H. WTt, 
P., S., G. «h, where M., B., andO. make'kir^, iWTT» and%^» 
reapeocively. I am not quite eatisficd with thia derivation, 
aa udffAra alao means " spitting/' in which sense it beeomee 
^r^TTT, and the like; perhaps 'HIK and ita fallows 
may be mere onomatopoetio words, or evon non*Aryan. 

Elision of tbe initial ’V oeouis also in the following words: 

Skr- h, u. x%n. o-*^- 

8kr. Pt. Old H. H. X^> S. ix^. 

O., il. TTW- 

Skr. trriVt **elbow,” M. \zii "a shove wJtb tbe elbow*”*^^ «to 
elbow.” 

Skr. ‘Mloseod/’ Eutera B. O. O. 

Skr. a cake ” H. ifq, M., 0. id. 

‘ Koe, w ie Evowallr aUited, “ <o (iS” i the diAroBM li (het the B. word Uifimi 
upnaM the aet of PMaiij from a itendbE or loto a nUioE poetare; thu, 
» down I" or take t it hot Be Mt tbar« all day" y 

not ^ai ^ roAaO oaaiii to mBida nttUE, or, 

we we tbe word, '*to ait." The eaioe dlitaflctioa pmatk ia all tbe liataagai 
wherothis woidocewl 
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Installers of T ftte hardly to be expected. I have not noticed 
apy. Tory few words begin with this letter in Saii6krit» and 
those that do are short words with the accent on the first syl¬ 
lable, eo that elision is not likely to occur. The words and 
lose their first letter in some Prakrit works, and become fli 
and vfii or mh, but neither of them are in use in the modem 
languages. The 8. words and gt^ea above may 
possibly be derived from S. T^TTIT, instead of fi'om ^IT^> 
though 1 prefer the latter, locking upon the i as another in¬ 
stance of the preference of S. for that sound. 

Instances of ^: 

8kr.^p^“ fig-tree,-B. 0. 

Skr. ' 4(^1 “ flerae/’ H. “ buruiog grass," tliougK some wo«i^d 
derive tbis from Skr. “ to ihioe;” and tveo If it be not so, it U 
reilier an taverns thao elisioo. 

11 is elided in castor-oil tree,*' E. i here again we 

have a caao cf iDvetsion. 

(2.) Medial vowels do not often appear to suffer elirion 
sin^y. That is to say, a vowel alone seldom disappears; when 
it ie elided, it is almost always in consequence cf the consonant 
to which it is attached going out, and this class of cases will he 
more appropriately considered under the head of consonantal 
olirioa. Perhaps this fact is due to the peculiar atmotoxe of 
Sanskrit words; in which two vowels cannot come together 
without the intervention of a consonant. In Latin, where two 
vowels frequently occur together, the dropping of one of them 
becomes possible; thus, msea, iuo9, suMy become in Spanish mU, 
(ue, tH 0 , when they precode a substantive, aa in mU avuyoss 
tiuciomieoi; but where they stand alone the double vowel is 
retained : thus they say su padre y 9us hennanog^mum pafrem 
H wot Qermanos, " his fiither and his brothers"; but hermano 
mcnor mto^ytmanut miiuyr mt/$, “my younger hrothor^’; etia 
aJbarda u mia, “ this saddle is mine,*' with ftrnphaaig on the 
pronoun. The French drops the first vowel in the singular, 
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making moH=m6um, masmM, but tbe second in tho plural tnft 
^mw3t, mea». This instanca shows that tbo force of ths accent 
alone preserrss the seoond Towel in Spanish, but sot is Frenoh, 
and leads to the esplanatioa of a frequently recurring cose in 
Hindi, which amounts to a regular law of the language, namely, 
that in the icnnation of the infinitire the Sanskrit noun 
in -amm, tbo short a of the pennltimate invariably drops out; 
tbua, fnm kdra^m, mfra^m, rd^ptm, come iofnd, ftidn^d, 
ra^nd. Here the accent in Sanskrit is on the root sjUablee 
itaf, mdr, etc .; and as the final •am gets ebangefi, by a process 
to be explained hereafter, eventually into d, the weight of the 
two syllables on either side of it-^tbo ono by virtuo of its 
accent, the other by its length—Aurly crush out the middle d, 
which is both short and unaccented» This elision is also 
common in Pnnjnbi, but not entirely so in the other laDguagcs* 
where the a is sounded, though so rapidly as to bo almost im* 
perceptible to Europeaa ears. 

The same takes place in Hindi oco&rionaUy m cases where 
the final a of a Sanskrit word is leogtbened to d; thus, 

duriaia comes H. ^(fd, not duba/d; or where u 

heavy termination bos taken the place of a light ons, u from 
eidyui, H. bif'/l, set, as in some other languages, 

or bi/a/l. 

(S.) Oases of elision of a final vowel are very common. Tbs 
final short d of all Sanskrit words is elided unless it bears the 
accent, in whloh case it is generally lengthened to d in Hindi. 
(See I 20.) 

Other elisions of finsl vowels depend upon the rules of 
formation of the base of nouns, and are structural rather than 
phonetic. The role holds good of i and u as well as of o. All 
three vowels are commonly dropped when final and unaoceoted, 
and the modem languages in a great majority of instances 
Tr >A>ft their noons to end in a consonant. Thus: 

8 kr. " psksr.lree • H. 
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Sk/.^“ara," H. 

Skr. “ misforwue,” H. 

8kr.^“p«r»o*H.fTO. 

Hindi and Panjabi adhere to thie rule firtolj; the other 
languagee admit of some ezceptiona, vhioh wiH be diecuased 
in their proper place. It muet be remembered that in all the 
languagee except'B. and 0. words are often written with two 
separate consonants instead of a nexus, as in the case of fwww\, 
which would be more accuratelj written but this is 

mere carelesances, and will not miolAfld anj' one who has heard 
the language spohen. 

The final Towel, together with the consonant which precedes 
it, and sometimea eyen the vowel preceding that again, is elided 
in the caee of words ending in aya. 

ThuSi Skr. wVeiM abode,” becomes in compoonds, as H. 

= Skr. "father-m-law’e house 

*'whore,” = Skr. More fluently, however, Ahya 

becomes Ali; the y passes into o and u, and is finaUj elided: 
the first a b^g lengthened, as in t^TTWT, firWT^T» I, 

irtnrr, ^TOn,for^w«^, wnra, 

Other inatancee are: 

Skr. •' bracelet "H. ^, M. , O. id., P. TO • 8- O. ^. 

Skr- mrv “ refuge,” H. TOtT. S. WTWT, ^lRlO » «• 

0 . 

Final & is elided in many Sanskrit feminines, aa^ 

Bkr. •• deep,*' H. M. ffrg, P, B- 

Skr. ” vbe,'* U. P. id., 8, 

Skr. ^ “a grass," H. B., 0. fW, 

Bkr- “ absdow," H. P. id., 8. 1^, 

Skr. " asamlBstlco,” H. aod so lo alL 

Skr. ^r#T "speech," H. W. 0., P. id., S. infH. 
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Skr. ••rt\n’' H. wm, wd lo ia aU. 

8kr. t^l3n “toag^e,” H. sod lo {a all. 

Fioal I id aUo alidad in the feminines in 

8 kr. ufiW ^'pMifiwnl,’' H. irf^, P. 0. impU, 

M. B. 'ij|)4f<|i> valffo IPT* 

f| 

Skr. trOr^ " »UMr»” H. (m 4 . S3). 

Numerous femininee of trades are fcrmed in this manner, 
even in cssos where it would be hard to find the termination iiU 
in Senshrit ■, thus: 

H. ** wMbtrK'omoB,” fretn " wsabermaB.'’ 

H. ** •liMmftker'WemAn,’' from ^ 147 ^ ** ihoemaker." 

H. “goldimith’a wlb»'’ from ^VSTIT " 

Siodhi does not entirely elide the hut shortens it to 
U. lengthens the first i (see $ 41). The other Uogu&gos elide 
the i entirely, except of course in Ihtsomu. Final fi is not 
very'oommoo in Sanskrit, and where it oooure it does not lufier 
elision like the other long Towsls,~at least, no instaaoas have 
come to my notios. Such words as earth/' eyebrow/' 
being monosyllables, are from thair nature incapable of ' it*e< i. 

In the case of there are H. B. M. (}. WV, 
P. S. 0. ^W, where the u is rstained, tb<»u .'h In some 
languages in a shortened form. In most, howe^‘ i'.o word is 
pronouDoed more like bob, or bch&. 

S is elided in a class of words derived \ locatives in 
Sanskrit, and which are used adverhlsUy by the modems. 
Thus: 

3kr. “ betide,* H. tnB. P. Vai wa the cootnuy M. iTT#T> 
(which an ladepeDdeat Merttbl ^ '‘oaieM froa a qqiu) WJ?, sad 
therefore pott'fia&ikrltic), Q. and 8 . TTB 

9kr. ''Bear,*’ H. f^n?. aod to in bIL It i» (0 be Bbaerved. 

bowevar, that thcee wordi map t>U eo&e from (be oocptnatlae fsnVT^ 
of the Skr. adjective 
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Skr. “ witlijo,” H. (*** ^ iection). 

Skr. flff '^wUh," H.^, P.,G. id., &. BT, botM. ^a?’, u>d 0. 

Skr. '* below,” U. B., 0. ^., but oil tbe rest 

Skr. *'beacntlj ” M. fOS, 0. id., 0. 705. but abo ri^, 
H. TT%- 

§ 47. It remaioa to point out the treatment of 'vowela which 
are brought into contact by the eliaion of an mterTening con* 
sonant, a practice which is estremely frequent in the Prakrits. 
Yararuchi is, as usual, un^stematio on this point. The text 
from which Cowell has edited his work is confessedly corrupt, 
so that there are unusual difficulties in the way. The general 
rule may, howerer, be laid down that the two tow^ are 
allowed to stand in contact without undergoing the process 
of Sandhi Thus: 

► Skf."baakof Jama4." Pr.or . 

Skr. vr^vi7^'‘cumat of a river," Pr- or 

Skr. a tree so called, Pr. 

Hero the long Towel of the Sanskrit is sometimee shortened, 
hat we cannot build any theory on this fact because so much 
of Prakrlt ilterature is in verse that changes in quantity are in 
a majority ot ^stances merely made gratid. Yaramchi's 
instances are t?ikon from compound words only, but a large 
number may be iklduoed irom other sonroes, where elision has 
taken place in a shnple imcompounded word, and where in 
consequence tbe inBusnce of the laws of euphony might be 
espeoCed to be more apparent. In tbe following list tbe order 
of the vowels is followed throughout. 

(1.) 0 + 0 . Pr. kadaa, kamba, gaana, JoaltubM, paa, pocet, 
ibr Skr. haUtSut, jhzdom&u, gagarUt, jayaiaktJimi, pada, pada^. 

(2.) n + d. Pr. (idia, padedi, hd, hadtdi: for Skr. akdia, 
pi^&pali, laid, haidi&yd. 
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(8.) a + 1 , Pr. iai, ffa'i, jai, pahiiia, mird,- Skr. icvi, gati, 
yadi, praiirikta, tnadir^, ftod in the 8rd pers. eing. of Che pfeeent 
tonae panumcipada of ell verbs. 

(4.) a+ (. Pr. naf, paha^ bhaawtl, tat, Pat>t>ai; Skr. nadi, 
pradtpa, bhagataii, taiU Fdrtali. 

(5.) fl + u. Pr. cha^Ami, paitra, tnaHta, latt; Skr. chaiuryd- 
mi, praehura, makula, laghu; and derivativee of chatwaohau, 
mijontdly. 

(6.) a + ^ Pr. madb<i, madra; Skr. maydkha. magtra. 

(7.) a Pr. kae, Jae, oacJtkaa, ianuiat; Bkr. kfiU (Chrough 
katU), Jagati, orq/ait (f), tannkdgait i and in 8rd pen. sing, 
prosortt of (Umonepada and paaeivo verbs ia gonoral. 

(8.) 0 4*0. Pr. uao, goo, paota, paohar&j Skr. udaha^, 
pradotha, pagodhara. 

(9.) d + a. Pr. dara, Aava, kdo, giai, ehhia ; Skr. ddara, 
diapa^ kdka, gdyaii^ ahhdya^ at tho ead of a compound. 

(10.) d <f d. Pr. idta, chhid,jdi; Skr. ikdia, ehhiyi, jdyd. 

(11.) d 4* ^ Pr. dA^'di^ jd\, Jampidi ; Skr. abhgiti, jdii, 

(12.) d + h Pr. gdi, rdi ; Skr. gAtt, fdjt. 

(18.) d + tt. Pr. du, dula; dputt dkula. 

(14.) d + a. Pr. oAaii liai, pahiagd&t ; Skr. vddayali, Idga- 
yaii, pathikagdydyi^. Tho forms it and di are extenslvolj 
emplo^od instead of tho Sanskrit forms ayi, iyai^ and iyift of 
tho instramoQtaJ, dativo, and genitive of feminino nouns in d. 

It is perhaps nnneceesary to go through the whole of the 
long array of vowel combinations possible in Prakrit. From 
the above instancee it will be clear to the reader chat any two 
vowels may thus be brought into contact without being foroed 
to combine aooording to the Sanskrit laws of Sandhi. In 
looking over the above list it will be notloed that the oom* 
binations in which a short vowel precedes a long one are rarer 
than thoee in which the tong vowel holds the first place, ^tis 
leads to a second rule of Yaramchi'sj namely, that erne of two 
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Towela ao brought into ooniact znaj be elided, in vhiob caae, 
when a nexus ibilowa, the elided vowel is elw&^e the firet, 
and never the second. Thos, he gives as iUustratlone certain 
aUemative forms, in one of whioh eli^n occurs, in the other 
both vowels are retained. Thus: 

Skr. “ r9y$l family,*’ Pr. or r4itlam. 

Skr. TTTT^ "half of thee ” Pr. ttAaddham or (o^addAsm. 

Skr. IT^n^ *' half of me,” Pr. »«AsddkaiM or tMfiacddhmt. 

8kr. folliog at the feet,'* Pr.pdoadevoM orptfeea^^n. 

Skr. potter.*' Pr. kwihSrc or kumi&a/^o. 

In tbeee instances it is naturallj the long vowel which is 
retained, whether it precede or follow. Such elision is, how* 
ever, rare in Prakrit, which does not aa a role ahrink from the 
juxtapofliticn of anj ornnher of vowels. Three vowels occur, 
for instance, in D&aiy cAmds, HAtMt bhtiiB, pioama, uaa, 
ffidud, and many other words; and even four voweta are not 
uncommon, as in peudtds, temudin, teniMSue, though from the 
nature of the case these are lees frequent than the others. 

I have dwelt at some length on this point in order to bring 
out in fuller relief the peculiarities of Prakrit in thi» respect, 
And in order to show that the modem laognagee do not ibllow 
the lead of the Prakxite in every detail It is a mistake to 
suppose that the living vernaculars are merely further develop* 
meats of Prakrit, formed on ^e aame principlee and carrying 
out the same laws. On the oontraiy, in poat^Prakritic periods 
many new principles, some of them quite opposed to those in 
vogue in Prakrit, have been introduced, and have largely 
influenced the common speeob. In thie very particular of the 
hiatus there is much divergence from Prakrit rules. I do not 
say that the modem languages in any way abhor the hiatus- 
far from it i but in respect of that particular form of hiatus 
which arises fr^ the elision of a consonant, they do not 
generally leave the two vowels side by side without further 
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eupbonio cbaagM. Tbese ohangM do not, it U iruO| Tegularly 
follow the Sanakfit laws of Saodbi in all o&m«, though thaj 
not unfrequently do ao, but a ohanga or ataalgamatioB of doma 
aort dooa in tba majority of inatanoea take place. 

, Aa a general rule for the modem laDguagee the following 
may eervo: 

a. When the two vowala are bomogeneoua, they ooaleaoe with 
the oorreapondiDg Chi^a or Vyiddhi Towel. 

0. When they are heterogeneoua, they either remain aide by 
aide, or are aeparated by an interpoaed coneonant. 

By "bomogeneoua vowela'' are meant each ae in Bantkrit are 
capable of combining, aa a u; by "heterogeneoua," 

auoh aa will not eombine, aa i + 8, « 4* »; the fomer combine 
into 9 and 6, but the latter will not oombine; the firet of the 
two ia hardened into ita lemiTowel, aa pa, pu. 

In the drat of tb^ two rulee the Sanskrit eyatem ia by no 
meana regularly followed; thus, mahila beoomea Fr. ma&ia, 
and should in H. conaoquontly l^ma by ooaliCbn of the 
Towels mol ntvr; it does, howaTor, beoome mattl eftv. 

The aubjeot ia treated as regards the oonaonants in Ohapter 
I1I>| I 53 (3.), and numerous examplea will be found tbare. 
The following may be noticed as illaatrations of the abote 
rules: 

a. nakuloy Pr. muIo, Or. noliyun, S. Mru. Here the other 
languages inaart on s, ae H. ntwi, B. and thia s 
beiag to the w which foUowa oannot coaleace 

with it 

bhaffini, Fr. bhatnl, P. bhain, 6. bhenu. 

fata, Fr. see, H. tan (through a shortened form tau 

pAdfs, Pr. pAdo, H. pAdw. ‘ 

0. pitA, Pr. pid, H. pin. 
silcAt, Fr. sdf, H. sdf. 

pipdiA, H. piyd9d ; inaertion of y to prarent the hiatos. 
fuJeiia, Pr. kcUa, H. kcil^ buf Q. kopal, 0. koyiJ. 
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Sometimes an irregular procsss occurs, ae where from ^^>1^ 
we get S. and P. ^fVT, through Pr. Here « + a are 

heterogeneous, and oouJd not coaleece; the molt, gu, must haye 
arisen from inyerting the Towels of the Pr. form, and saying 
taundha, instead of matuihA. 

A. short TOwel following a long one is generally dropped 
altogether, as in d&nd for dduna, Skr. dtouptna ; ivnd for roand, 
Skz. rodofiam, In the case of yerbe like rond the process is 
facilitated h^ the ease with which the pannldmate a in nouns 
of the form rodanain goes out, owing to its position following 
an accented and generally gnpatlzed ayllable. 

Many irregularities must of course be looked for in a process 
Kkft thia, where the modem languages have in a great measure 
abandoned the earlier phonetic rulee and followed the changea 
incidental to a wide use of this class of words by the common 
people. As a provltional rule, howeyer, and ae one which 
appears to point in the right direction for future more extentive 
inquiry, that abore giyen will I hope prove correct. 

There is not much, aiWr all, as far as inyestigations hare yet 
been made, either very striking or rery important in the con> 
sideratioQ of yowel changes. The principal interest of the 
phonetics of the Indian languages is to be found in the 
conaonantal changes, to which I now proceed. 
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COKTBNTOiHiftAL HufAXU; PMmovit iVD OsMJftff Coxj'OM^ 
(i9. PoamoviX Cvahobm—I xmAi. OoraoKAMTa.—^ 60. MiBut CojiiovAm. 
^ BL <l) RvtiHTiotf.—f SonBMjHg oy TiMuia n Uii>t«,.-4 it. 

{8) EbmoH.—I 04. lAwa oy tvo Thou PHOomaa.^ 06. Fuai Ooh. 
aoKAvn. —i 06. OuAvio Ciuxoaa—Gimviuu. —f 07. Riurtw oy 
PAtAVAia TO Livovii4.<»( 00. Uabatki SoMTtnjTiOM oy OiaiLAXta na 
Palataii.^I 00. OoKimMir uithbbk CnataiLa and DaytAU.—( 00. 
PvarziiH TtAMmofl or OausRAxa ufTO l amb /.—( 01. UonyiCiTmra urs 
OMAMOaa OF Butaoirua, (1) VT.—f 08. Stiutovtu, (2) 00 . Bihc* 

TOvasA 6>H!Tainu, (4) tf.—f $6. Thi IfAMia.—i 60, Thb 

SiicLAjm. i 07. tf 00, 09. Tm AaytiUTM.««j 70. Vmama m 
AHvawAu.—(71. UvaiaioH or Woaaa. 


§ 48. By oiAgle conumanto are implied those conooDanta 
whioh otaLd alone la a word, and which being in a measure 
unsapported are subjected to many and various cbangee. These 
changes may conveniently be considered under two classee^ 
First, those whose operation varies with the position of the 
letter in a word, which ore therefore called positional changes; 
and, secondly, those whose operation is not induenced by poet* 
tioQ, and wbioh, being chiefly ebangee from one organ of speech 
to another, will be called organic changes. 

Both classes are sometimee seen in activity in the same word, 
and their infiuenoes are very conflicting and confusing, but 
there is as a rule much uniformity in the way in which the 
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whole sereii languages undergo poeltiouAl changes; while in 
^ case of organic changes^ on the other hand, the indiTidnal 
peculiariUee of the eereral languages stand out in strong relief; 
Positional changes are more muTersal in their appHcation, 
organic ones more reetricted to special iastacoes; the former 
are based upon general principles, the latter on the Tarione and 
eomeUmes irregular detelopmenU of proTincial pronnnciation. 

I 49. Positional changes follow the general principle which 
rules all the languages of the IndoZuropsan family, and 
which has been thus concisely stated by Orimm: “ Initial 
consonants retain the grade of each organ in the purest and 
truest way, medial consonants havem tendency to soften, finals 
to harden."' By the ezpr^ion “ grade " moat be understood 
the two classes of tenues and media; and it is thus laid down 
as a rnle that tenues t, etc., in the middle of a word hsTe 
a tendency to soften into thdr oorreeponding medic p. d; 
while medial g, by d, at the end of a word have a propensity to 
harden into ky p, U In the Indian langoages the rule holds 
good in the main, and although a greet Tsriety of modifica¬ 
tions is obssrrable, they can all he traced by oarefol esaznmaCion 
to the operation of this law, either in the exact method stated 
above, or In the still more advsnced.deTslopmsnts of it. 

Initial consonants remain undistnrbed, whether in Xateamaa 

TadhbaTBs. 

a. In Tatsamas, as HWT, 

flilwW, 7[^, wn, fT^. Here are inutflnftfia 

of tenues, msdue, scmiTowels, nasals, sibilants, and In fast, 
from the very nature of Tatsamas, which are words in their 

I 04KMeMf4 d. IlnUuhn ^aeli4, vo]. L. p. 2S1, " AfiJnt UU dia scute jeda 
«r|tsi un mute cad tnoste, ;B]aut bC «• sv a^stcbse, tusliul n 

tfbiirte," We We onfipRQiutdf so eqaivelsBU te «njsw, inUui, «r suttaui. 
Tboe words, iDsoJiiog 0U'e<Rin4 ia-eond, sad out*souad, rsipoetivelj, we ilso 
AppUad to Towels, tet to lbs pau*^ quoted obIj coonaiab tro retered to. 
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pure Sanskrit form, it folWa that no ohange can haye taken 
place, otherwise they would cease to be Tataomas. 

0. In Tadbhataa, aa 

^f*rr, O’li* from «ai«> ^HsW, 

%ftT> where, in 

spite of violent changes in the interioi of the word, the initial 
letter remains unaltered. A vary large number of these words 
may he found in every page of the dictionaries of these lan¬ 
guages. When inftial changes do occur, they are generally 
found to be due to some organic dieturbanoe in the body of the 
word, which hae exeroised a retrospective induenoe on the 
initial letter. Such changes are, however, altogether excep¬ 
tional, and comparatively few in number. The moat prominent 
and common of them will be no^oed below. To be omitted 
iVom the present section, however, are all those words which In 
Senskrit begin with ^ and The former generally appear 
with an initial the latter with vr or 3. The aspiration iF 
due to the influence of the sibilant, and, as we are bore con- 
aidering single consonants only, this prooeaa doss not fall within 
our present subjeot. 

There are, however, instances whore the sibilant forms the 
first member of a nexus in the middle of a word, and in going 
out has affected, not only the latter to which it was joined, but 
also the initial. Thus, Skr. ^ ‘'flower,'’ becomoe in Pr. 
but in Old H, and finally ^ or Skr. “civet," 

S. ; Skr. TT*? “ vapour," H. WS, and the same in P-, E, 
and 0., where both letters are aspirated. The form 
also occurs in B. and H., and in S., d., and M. it is the only 
form in use. The Skr, “ a ecab," is perhaps the origin 
of H. “itch”; also ^91 lO “a diminutive," where there has 
been spenthesis of u, as described in § 54; S. H. <F|S|^ 

“to scratch,” B. Skr, ^ “a well,'’ is S. ^ and ^pti 

Skr- “ saffron,”=S. Skr. ^ “cough," H., P., 

and 8. 
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1q some oasea an aspii&ta in tie middle of e ^rord ia tlrown 
lack to the iyitipl and amalgamatee with it, aa Skr. ^ ''houae," 
original form Fif, atiU pweerred in Kashmiri anTf. This ^ 
becomes ia all the modem languages / 

Skr. ^f^nJ “denghter,” becomes in Pali and 

and even in Ski. a form is in use. The word is oxytone ,' 
and the coalition of the two short tonelaee ayllablee into one is > 
therefore natural. Pr. H. P., O. • 

S. fv^j fVFT, B- 0. 0^^^) / the two last forma have | 

arisen from the oloae conaeaon between jA and dh^ which, r 
eapeoially when followed by a palatal vowel or eemivowel, is 
very fre^ueat. To the parallel ocnnezion between Ft and ^ 
may be ascribed the isolated H. form VT^n^, Skr. FTRrnrr 
BOQ-in*law/* where all the other languages have V, as M. 

B. Fnwrt 0. and G. FRTt, 8. 

The &kr. the Jack-tree,” becomes in Pr. H. 

H««i^j.bat in thin cese it may be assamed that in Skr. also the 
original form was derived from ’inil “ the expanded hood 
of the cobra,'’ to which the leaves of this tree bear a close 
resemblance. Sindhi has ^ and ^* 1 ^, from Skr. in 

which irregularity it stands alone, unless the name of the • 
Panjsb town Jhang be derived from the same, which is highly 
probable, as it stands in the centre of a vast desert. 

Skr. “ bufialo,” becomes H. ^tFTT, fern, Q. i 

B. VFT?. In many parts of Hindustan is conj- | 

monly used. M. has only while P. preserves the initial 
FT in FTF^; so also does 8. in and F^. Tbo form in ^ 
has of course arisen from a corruption of The reverse 
of this proceea is seen in M. from Skr. ^ “ to speak " j 

similar to it is Pr. Fir'llremembrance,’' for ^TFT, from . 

In Prakrit writings changes of initial consonants are more 


' Th« Siodi Toid ii Wmvred ioosditUl; fram tbi Panisa jb«l J, *biclt s^ 
cooni* for di« ebisgB; Sbr. FT eftaa be«om« is Panin ttuwigb ta btenoedutej . 
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(xmmon. The total t^jeotica of an initial oonaonant occurs 
with frequancj. Espaciallj ia this the case in the ofieminate 
di&iect of the Saptaiataka, vhere» however, it must be noted 
that the ejamplofl given b^Webor, mukaanda^mukfuiehandra, 
kudumpcltlM^kutumbakrkhti, nafuuila:^nahhiUifi!a, arc oot cases 
in point, inasmuch as the words chandra, tiaia, being 

the last members of a compound, thoir initial letter is no longer 
an initial, but bsoomes subject to the laws which rule medial 
letters. The supposition that the Prakrit root oehA is from 
fwM (fom), hy rejection of the initial, is direotlf opposed to 
Vaiaraohi, who oxplmns it by ot. In all the passages where 
this word occurs the context requires that it should be trans¬ 
lated by “ slay," “remain,” “stop,"—-precisely the reverse of 
the idea of gnchh^ Tho modem lasguagos exhibit two forms 
of tbo lubstantivo verb, or perhaps two separate verba r llQ 
and tho latter of which soema to point to But 

reeorviog the disouasion of tbis question to a more suiuble 
plaoc, the Mogadhi of the Jaios, as well aa the language of 
the Saptaiataka, presents instances of rejection of initial oos- 
eononts; thus, astcha, uno^punar, A^ntsffd^am, 
cltclur, and the like. This pTocess is absolutely unknown in 
tho medera languages, and it may be doubted whether it waa 
ever really in vogue even in Prakrit beyond the limits of 
literary composition. 

The eoftening of initial tenues into medim, or, in the case of 
the labials, into the semivowels, is found to occur in instasoes 
Vhere the modem languages retain the letter in its original 
Sanskrit grads. Thus nuspo^/, caS^paJa, tandu ^ pdt^dv, 
uUta ^patra, taddd =paidkd. The process appears to have 
been almost confined to p, a letter which, os we shall frequently 
see in this chapter, is peculiarly weak and liable to change. 

On the whole, however, Qrimm’s law is observed fsithfhlly, 

. and the xnatances where it is not followed may be regarded os 
axeeptioQB, in ttch case of which some special reason exists for 
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the change ; and it m&j be further observed that the modern 
langoagea m no single veU-anthenticated case foUov the 
Prehrit coetom of en^rely r^ectmg the or softening 

it into ite correQ>ondiiig media. 

§ 60. It is in consonants that the greateet Tarietj 

of change takes place. Thej are either retained unaltered, or 
weakened into softer sounds, tenues to media, media to eezui> 
Towels and Towels, or tbej disappear altogether. In the latter 
instance the consonant sometiinee carries away with it the 
following, and sometunes eren the preceding, Towel, so that a 
whole syllable disappears. 

In Prakrit it is stated that there are instancee of hardening 
of medial consonants. This is so opposed to all analogy, and 
eo unsupported by the example of the modem languagee, that 
it may be as well to examine the instances adduced before pro¬ 
ceeding to inqmre into the three regular processes mentioned 

aboTs. 

Weber expresses himself as donbtfnl whether the instancee 
of hardening found in the Bbagavati be really genuine, or 
mere errors of the writer of the manuscript. The instancee are 
J6tis:yadi and a whole seriee of words in which it is dimly and 
indistifiotlycoajecturad that the corruption of a certain Sanskrit 
word would have produced a media, whereas it ie found in the 
text with a tenuis. Theee are net dedayo proofs; though 
ingenious, they are based upon conjecture. Jaii=^di is the 
only 6ond fidi instance, and that appears to be an error of tb^ 
scribe, who has a partiality for i, and eticks it in where it has 
no right to be. In Saptasataka, too, there are only oonjectuxee; 
as d^kkei for iihagayati, where the modem Vt^lWT and 
*'to coTer,” seem rather to point to a separate root. It does 
not follow, because a Prakrit word is interpreted in Sanskrit by 
a somewhat similar word, that it should he conneoted therewith: 
luJeka is supposed to be either for lagna or guki^, but there is a 
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root which will answer the porpoee hotter than either. 
From Varanichl are quoted whehai fw vrajyati, ruc/^chet for 
rudi/at0, cha^kA fhr yahh fjakih). These are also va^e, and 
the afhliatioo of the Prakrit words ia not oertoin. Upon the 
whole, then, it appears that there are only a few instances of 
tbia process, and the majority of those few are doubtful, so that 
DO rulo can be fhunded on them. The analogy of the languages 
is against it; and where the manusoripte are so carelsesly 
written, and the forms of some of the letters differ so much 
those in use in printed works as to mislead the reader, 
it is safer to suppose a mistake in writing than a systematic 
violation of analogy 

i 51. (1.) Proceeding then to the first class in which a «oglo 
letter is retained unalcared, we find that ^ is the most tonaoioue 
of aU the tenuoe. We find »tnvt, 

in the modern languages, though in Prakrit they 
all loee the Thus, nrd^om appears for nzcAoMm, though it 
also represents radanamt or even rains. Tho confuaion intro¬ 
duced into Prakrit by this emission of consonants renders it 
very difficult to believe that these dialects wore ever really 
spoken languages. 

Yararuohi’e rule (ii. S) is to the effect that tho lenei of the 
four organs, excluding the cerebrals, are elided: but Bhftmsha's 
comment infers from the use of the word prdyat, or " generally,’* 
that where euphony is satisfied there need be no elision, and he 
adduces the following words in proof of Ms inference: st^uso- 
mam, piagamat^m, socAdrom, ac<0alam, tUulam, Adar^, apAro, 
satahvmdnam, for sakueama, prigagamana, 4 (ieAdpa, ap^'ala, 

' Etn i/ it bs c0BC«dad Uiat tha iuftuiMa quoted sn ml cam of budoaDf. it 
moft u tho was tiiM bo odoitted Uist thof on too ffv to MtebtUh t nlOk oad tbo 
«f tbom bsi thonfOn boon oborteaod la tbio vorb. wtteb, w bofero ma* 
tf ro o d , doote oalr with Pnbrit oo o owtadiTy lobjoci lo oo fiir «■ (t throwi woo. 
theafb ofhn ft wnfoMd tad miiloodlng, light m tto oodon Uagwfos. 
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etuia, Adara, ap^ra, ayaia*, tffttzAwuind. Bat all these words 
are compounds, and it is ohserrabla that there ia much irregc> 
lahty m their case. Sometimes the first conaotiant of the latter 
part of a compoimd is treated as though still an hiltial, and 
escapee ; while in other oases it is treated as no longer 
an initial, but a medial, and is elided aooordlogly. The decision 
seems to depend on the degree of amalgamation attained by the 
two elements of the compound f in a word which is well known 
and frequently need the consonant is elided, showing that 
though a compound it had got to he treated as a single word; 
but in those words whose two elements hare not so coalesced, 
as, ihr instance, in occauonal oompoimds, a sentiment of the 
separate ezlstenoe of the two words has operated to preserre 
the initial of the second inm elision. Thus, in a common 
compound Like fupwwAa, a word of erery-day occurrence, the 
p is elided, and we hare avuriso; whereas in the less commonly 
used compounds quoted shore the iTiitial Is preeerred. I do 
not think euphony has anything to do with it, because supurvsha 
is quite as easy to pronounce as inimuma, 

Aport from compounds, howerer, we find inetances of re* 
tentioD. Thus, (s) tenues: kopolcmf iti, nriwia, 

aufd, &pih, soton, iaputi, and a few others, for hUiduU&ni, 
kapols, palana, su^d, dpfdsA, iatam, aamiH; (fi) medke ; 
jHyucMta^ for ^pwpso, yagaiui. and the like. But theee 

are exceptions. The language of the Bhagarati, like Pali, 
retains angle consonants much more frequency than scenic 
Prakrit, or works written in imitation of it. 

In the modem languages, eren in Tadbharas, retention is to 
be found; as in*— 

Skr, Wfl " B., P. f^?r. 

Skr. ^ " moviog,” %q, lo alL 
Skr. ^ ** matted hair," ifTt, la sU. 

8kr- WTM ODUlteriug," H. M. 
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skr. H- Bfr?!, s. u, o. Bpm. p- 

Skr. fMrai “ SMWrW mark," H. Tt^, M., D-, 0. f^«T. 8. 

Skr. “coming,'’ H. 4J|i||, and «o la all. 

Skr. IRfTR “4 client,*^ H. t%9RR, In (lia rut VIRTV. 

Skr. ^irTl%« “ilum,*' H. M. HIZ^, S, fqiZ#, tbe t4II 

yiiflCl or 

AItlioug:li tbesd worda aro oUaaed gs T&dUiaTu, yot it u 
oburrable tbat they differ ywy littib from tbo Sanakrit form, 
aod aro in many caaas modem, though cot univoraally eo. 

I am diapoaed to thick that a alcglo consonaat ia more often 
proaerved when foUo^od by a long or accentod ?owol and pro- 
coded by a abort or unaccented one, than whon the rovereo ia 
the ooae. Thia suppoeition will ho reverted to whon all three 
forme of treatment have boon reviewed, and ia introduced bore 
in order that tbe reader may boor, it in mind through the next 
few pagoe. 

It ia curioua that tbe lottera which wo ehould suppoee to be tbo 
weakeataod moat liable to rejection are preoiaely those wbiolt 
tbeir ground most peraiatontly. The naaala, eemivowola, nbilante, 
and \ are almoet alwaya retained. Thue, in Prakrit kih, kmcia, 
kutumc, kula, pavaiui, paaci, paikamCf fxii/ita, mahil6, gaha, ex* 
hiblt thoae lettore in thoir origicel atate, while if any of tbe 
lettera of the four vargea bad been in thoee eituationa they 
would have boon softened or rqected, or in eoma way or other 
ohanged, aa will be seen in the next two eeotione. Tbe modem 
laeguagea follow tbe Prakrit lead in tbie reepect with but few 
deviatioca. Tbe nasal ia tbe most iooradicable of all; so much 
ao tbat tbe insertion of an actiaw&ra even will generally sutBca 
to preserve a single consonant which would otberwiee have 
disappeared. Compare eucb words aa ?rTTT» HR, with 

* liUnllj s Dia wbo gsU Brebtoen to kcld 4 Merifln /or Ua tad p4f« for It, 
M is Bodtn tin— tpplitd to 4&j «Qe wbo bit t ri^t to urtiis wrlcw, u tboM 
of Um bsbv, obMintaw, «to. 
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Vn, and it will be seen that while the fonoer 
preserre their semivowels and nasal unchanged throughout 
all sorts of compounda oud deriTatives, the latter change their 
medial consonant in many ways. Thus, from <TTW “hand¬ 
icapping/’ come H. ?n^, and so in all; hut from 
“ heat,” we get either or It may be surmised thst 

in the efTeiniQate speech of those days, or rather in the fantasti¬ 
cally refined utterances of that particular school of writers by 
whom the plays and Prahrit songs were written, the strong 
consonants seemed too harsh and grating, and were therefore 
omitted, while the soft liquid semiTowels were retained as not 
being too stiff or hard to break the delicate warbling cadences 
in which ^ey so tnnoh delighted; and even in the speedi of 
^e ms BBSS somewhat of this idling must have prevailed, as we 
find it to a certain ertent true of prose works which are written 
in a severer style and without any great seeking after euphony. 

The changes which the nasals, semivowels, and sibilants 
undergo are of an organic, not of a poeltional nature, and will 
be discussed in their proper place. 

I 52. (3.) The softening of tenues to medle is a very ^^cent 
characteristic of genuine Tadbhavas, but It occnis more 
gularly in some letters than in others; ib, t, p, go regularly 
into p, ^ h, but changes from ^ into V aro rare, and those from 
W into \ nearly equally so. Examples ar^— 

9 ioto w. 

Skr. " s crew," Pr. H. IfTW, P- M., <3., B. itL. 9, 

0. dimlo. . 

Skr. ''poOisrb,” Pr. H. WTW» P- id., S. ^. 

Shr. “cart,* Pr. H. but B., 0. aod volgo 

“ btckeiy.* 

Skr. “ikeletoB,* U. WiWT9 “starviag,* and m io sU. 
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Skr, “ br4ceJet" Pr. ^mfr, H, wii » in aU. 

Skr. “ bedAiead," Pr. M. and »in alL 

fikr- ''kay," H. P., S., if. id.. B. 

8kf. OT '‘glaii/' M- xm (wIgO- 

Skr, ^ ''worm - Pr. H. B., 0., P. frf., 

f«¥T,G.BMr,8.ft#r. 

Skr. “cioib" (Pr. ^rnrrt]* «• ira^» p. w., 8. 

Q., H. O.fg. 

Skr. ifZTf “pao" [Pr. VfTft], H. P., 8. t<L. 0. «r 

0. B* Bmt,* 

6kr. ''banyan-tre«/' Pr. II. uod to lo all, but M. and 


Skr. ^TZm “hW H. VTIT. S. Vtf}. lo oU m H. 

Skr. ^ "Jar," Pr. yft, H. Vlt, M. id., B. W.. aod w {e ail. 
Skr. '• horae,- Pr. la «« ^fTT- 

7|lal9^. 

BTHTTWr “ ■ouoB-law,*’ Pr. BHITT^, H. (but through Penlas 

oUb). 

^ seldom stops short et It vould appear that ^ itself 
diBered v^rf little in sound from 9 in most parts of India. 
19 therefore modulates into and still further into and 
eomotimes comhinse vith a preceding s or d into or 'ift* 
Thus: 

Skr. '‘dasplog,* Pr. firf^ngt. H. ^t^n, P. ^1ffT> 

8.G. B. «trt, 0. ifnr^. 

I X QM tbil farOf and not ^199. baeaoM tb« latte coatate a aixad aesui, and th« 
1 would soaac^imQy diaappaax: lha wmdi in Um taxi conld not oma fron nek 
a foieu 
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Skr. “tturtng," H. B- 0. ^TTWT. 

Skr. " «tb « Pf. ^Tffr. H. , P. S. . 

Skr. %lrt “motltig,* Pf. H. “to rcnf" P. iA, 0. %TT, 

Skr. W2 “ d«r.” Pr- H- WT, P i M, W-, B., O- WT- 

Bkr. ^fiowrle,* H. M. and «o i& all. 

Skr. OT “ heat," H. im, to in oU. 

Skr. Pr, H- ^TT» M« 

Skr. “ ffith a <iu8xt«r,'* H. so In aU. 

Tax&raclii do^ not make thia rule general in Prakrit, but 
confines its operation to ^ p, and t, giving u examplee udu, 
raadam, Aado, nwidi, and otbaia, for fi^u, ngatasi, d^aia, niv^, 
eto. He makes transition horn p to v general, and ^vea 
instances; sd», savaho, ulato, wxaaggo, for idpa, ft^iAa, vit^ 
tgkuarga. Vpa is universally ehonged into vta, and even ua 
(see § fi3]. The change of ttodis iUnsirated by nado, wdatOt 
for nata, ei^pa, hut there are hundreds of inatancea to he fbnnd 
is Prakrit wor^ 

§ 53. (3.) Elision is in Prakrit the rule; retention and 
weakening, to a certain extent, the exertions. Yararuebi's 
rule (il. 2) ia very sweeping, and inolndee aU the nnsispiiated 
letters of the four organs, except the cerebri, as stated before 
(§ 51). Y and 7 are added probably because they are so closely 
connected with ^ and Y respeotiTely. The isstancee given are 
maiiio, naiilo, sAaro, t^rem, n&mtun, a^i, gao, raadam, kaam, 
eiAnam, gad, mao, idi, vitdan, fdund, naanam, jfam, £br mafodo, 
tut&ula, tdgara, nagara, whanam, i&chi, pt^'o, nifatam, kriia, 
tiiina, gadd, mada, kapi, vipula, tigund, nagana,Jlsa. 

The confuoon arising in Prakrit from thu constant elision is 
extraordinary; thus, oaa^ stands for eaehana, oadana, Mpana; 
caa for jhiAs, tagaa, and Vrtga; rdl for rdfY, rdtH; raa for roga. 
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raia; md. the accumulation of Towola with no iatemaing 
conaonanfc is in striking: contrast to the Sanskrit, which tolsratea 
no hiatus. Jucifana ss ^tteatyanit, uaAraas 

i^kdraka, wia^uda}ca,aira}uuis!abkirataka, aii^'uastaiytijuka: 
so that wo S 06 Q 1 to bo liatenin^ to some Maori or other Poly- 
nceiun dialect, rather than to anything Aryan; and 1 oannot 
bring myself to believe that the people of India at any stage of 
their history ever spoke such a of speech as this. 

In the modem languages instances of elision are tolerably 
frequent, but they do not result in hiatus to such an extent as 
in Prakrit. Pither one of the TOweli goes out with the con¬ 
sonant or the two vowols which are left behind coalesce into 
ons» or hiatus is avoided, os it is slso m some kinds of prose 
Prakrit, by tho insertion of Tj, sf, or even f. For the treat, 
ment of Towols in hiatus see f 

8kr- "koil,* Pf. H. ^IXW, K 9. UL, 0. itmSy 

o.9?rftw. 

skr. “gcl'bmith,* Pr. sftqilO, H. tmK* fWTT* 

8. M- XftWTT' Similarly m sH esmee of tradu 

coding in nnT tnotsd. ss potter,” sod etbsre. 

Skr. '• bod," Pr. H„ B. jftir. 

SItf. WflI*‘wMsel,-Pr. qrot, H. P.. B..0. ilW, a 

8.^. 

Skr. sn^tlf "cocoe-oot,* Pr. ^TTf^TT^, H. M, WTtoB. 

0. S. nft^end WT^. 

W. 

Skr. ftpr “ tw>foW,- Pr. 8- M. 

Skr. snn; “ dty • Pr. H. 0. 

^ la Old fl. Tbs eori Ii mb la tbe tsrnuuticoi of e foe of 

(ovM, aj SikMcr, Bbetw. 
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Skr. ^ ''fttgnniy” Pr. ^v, H- ^ffWT, P. 

Skr. '‘d8«r,* H- (fw P. , S. 

0. M. B. 0, 

Skr. “ a«dl«.* Pr. ^ H- R, 8., M. id., G. 0. udB. 

rfltsls 7 . 

Skr. '‘gUss,“ 8. W^. 

Skr. Xm " Icing ” Pf. H. ^ to *U, ao also io XV^= 

* TT^» \i«iMn = . 

Skr. ^ “ Mod," H. f^, M. ^r, ft, P. ftr, S. ftrg, 0-tff»T. 

7T. 

Skr- fTtm “ ftttier," Pr. ft W, H. ft^. 

Skr- iTTHT “ niolher," Pr. KHTT, H. WT, *rTT> ^• 

Skr. vm “ b«lk«r,» Pr. HTW, H. KTt- 
Skr TOI ‘‘wotipd,* Pr- XPft, H. »In dl. 

Skr. “ hundrtd,” Pr. H., P- ft (^) t • 

Skr. «wring- Pr- ifTWli, H. P. 8. ^TTT^, 

M. ^ftf, O- 0. B. 

Skr* ft^ “ wiping.- Pr. H. fYiTt, P. tm, S* 

fn?. 

Skr. ‘'bwrl." Pr. 1fX%, H. ffxx, P* ft^, ft^, 8. 

Skr- “ pUnMln," H. ^STT (WWT), P-, a, D. a %ftfr 

(ditoiDariTc), 0- ^Be, M. 

Skr. ITT^ “getting,” H. ijpTTj *ic«igb dw P. ^IS gT, 

8* B* C». TTTT^- 


1 6ee Cbnp. II. 
^ 43 . 
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Skr. ^ “• w«u • H. p. id., S- JJF, Q., M. jfT, B„ 0- . 

Ski*. rMMI^ “ thJrity • H. fq^TOT, » in nll- 

Skr. ^ ^'ImDp.*' H. P. ^=hJT, M. t^, O. 

Z and 7 an nenr olided; in non«Arjan vord^ thoj vould 
oaturall^ hold their ovo, and in Aryan worda they irould 
generally apring irom or ll, and eo Wag already, aa 

it were, on the eecond atep of development, they would not or* 
dinarily be any further corrupted, except in the oaae of 1> 
which being now in the majority of oaaee pronounced aa a 
hareh r, ia not unfrequontly confounded with T; ita further 
obange into V comoa under the head of organic cbangee. 

With regard to it muat be obeerved that in Prakrit there 
ii much difficulty in diitinguiahing betwoon it and 'B. It ia 
not oorreot to aay that they arc quite identical, however, aa 
eome worde are alwaya written with otheri alwaya with 
Co well, in hia edition of Tararuohi, makoe no distinotion, 
putting both lattora undar V, and he ia to a cortain extent 
juitified in thia couree by hia author, who ia very haay on the 
aubjeot. Bengali and Oriya among the modema are the only 
two languagee which make no diatinetion between theae two 
lettera, but they make them both into The only notion the 
Bengali or Opya peseant haa of a ia that it ia the aama aa *c, 
which again ia to him only u pronounced quickly between the 
two Towela (aee what hea been said on thia aubjeot in Chapter I. 
$ 23). If we wish really to know which worda ought to be 
apelt with V and which with we moat go to the Marathi and 
Gujarati, which keep the two aounda dUtinot. 

Thus, Sanakrit haa and not ; though Cowell givee 
qtt aa the Prakrit, it clearly ought to be and M. haa 
accordingly “^tT, and not ^T* 

It is probable, however, that though the dietinction un« 
doubtedly ezista even in Prakrit, it waa not very carehiUy 
obeerved, and if the harder ^ waa aoftoned into a vowel, it ia 
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not likely fkai ^ vocH eeeape. Ei^mplee are sot to be looked 
tor 60 much in Bengali and Oiiya aa in the western langoagea. 

W when elided leaToa its mark behind in the labial rowel o, 
and ^ Bunil&rlj in the palatal rowel 6, in casee where they are 
both preceded and ibllowed by a, as in ava, aya. 

Prakrit odrasCooMfo, odta=at»tk&ia, oi7M=avatin^t 
okissavadhi: but Ota, arising from aoftening of apo, does not 
undergo further change, as atataitw^apaiafeufut, apar6Aa = 
aparAd^a^y acara^st^arAim. 

in Prakrit ocours, moat frequently in the causal rerb; 

thua: 

rcckemi rockmio, 

roduti rochetAo, 

rochvH foehenii, 

for filer, tochayisniy rochayatiy roekayaii, eto. 

In other poeitions, howerer, aya not unf^uently becomes 
ad by siinple elision of the y; examples are jad^jaya, 
jAydy aSw^ayahiy codscoyas. In these cases it was probably 
prouounoed as jy just as it is in die present day in many parte 
of India. In the modems no such prooesa aa this is to be found. 

% 54. It is now necessary to inquire why these three proceasee 
—retention, weakening, and elision^^ist side by aide, and what 
is the law whloh deoidtf in erery case which process shall be 
followed. It is easy to talk, as some authors do, of the “lawless 
licence'* of Indian etymology; but this is only a coufeeuon of 
ignorance; it amounts to saying that because we cannot find 
the reasons for any partaoular change, therefore there ate no 
reasons at all; the blind mole says there is no sun because he 
cannot see the daylight. Eeasons there must be, and it is our 
business to try and find them out; or at any rate in this early 
stage of inquiry into the elements of the modem Indian Ian* 
guages, we may perhaps he satisfied if we can point out some 
slight indications which, if followed up hereafter, may lead 
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Ifttor ia^iTiirera to s dificoTeiy ot tlie full and perfoot ajstom. 
Tha fbllowing hinta are ^ven in thia hope, and do not protond 
to bo anything more than hints. 

The caaae of retention their form are nearly all aeon to 
be TaUamaa, or auoh tery late TadbhaTas that they have not 
yet had time to make any great divergocco from the Tatsama 
form. The principal difficulty Uee between weakening and 
elicion. The Prakrits may be oleared away at onoe by saying 
that they always elide, and we may further got rid of the 
cerebrale, which ore never elided. The inherent weakneee of 
17 , which leads it almost always to be sotUmed into the semi- 
vowel, placee this letter also on a diffeTent footing from the 
rest. When it hae becomo V, and by a atop furtbor 
and^, its total oUuon becomes rather a question of vowels 
than of coneonuits. Thus, HIMH having booome the 

furtbor ohango to iTT^fT ie a isattor of vowels, and moro 
eepeciolly in those languagea where the verbal base ends in a 
vowel, while the termination begins with one, as in tbs oaeo 
of Bengali <l4, ildm, or Sindbi ivis, itfdc; where, to avoid too 
groat a clash of vowels, the u naturally disappears. The earns 
remarks apply in a still greater degree to V, es has been 
pointed out in the preceding section. The eemivowels, nasals, 
sibilants, and f, do not come within the scope of tbie inquiry, 
as they ain seldom if over elided, ozeept V and for which 
we should probably undereUnd ^ and and they oannot bo 
weakened, as they have no corresponding weak Utters, being 
in fact medim themselvee i consequently their changes are not 
positional but organic. 

Having cleared the way somewhat by getting rid of the 
above-mentioned classes, there remain 71, and 

and in the case of theU six letters the rule appears to be that 
they axe generally elided when preceded by a long or accented 
vowel, generally retted if medis, or weakened into aedis 
if tenues, when preceded by a short or ujiaooented voweh 
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Oontrdflt kShla, hJtddatuifUy rddanam,-^vhet6 tlie preceding 
Toirel is long, and in vbioh therefore the consonaat ie e l ided, 
sometmes erea together with the following Tovel, as icciiy 
khdnd, roud,'^with kap6ta, hadA, chakAra, which are followed 
hy a long Towel, and in which, therefore, the consonant Is 
retained, as futpoi, kad, hadhi, chdk^. By the operation of ^ne 
rale hridaya, hadaUy yrapanam, kSpa, r^'d, tScAt, f^Oy loee the 
single consonant altogether, as shown in the last section. It 
would farther appear that when two long or accented syllables 
come together, the interrening consonant goes out. Thus, in 
the of words ezpreasife of trades, kumbhdkdra, siHrddMra, 
hecotne kumhAr (through chhttiAr; and even where 

a short Towel interrenes, as tuvdrnakAras nnir, lAhckdra^ 
lohAr. Again, there are cases where the word having been in 
ejistence in Pralndt has elided ita consonant in accordance with 
Prakrit rules, such as m<ikulasmaul, maiil, 9uyandhd=saundM. 
Even here there ia sometimes a tendency to revert to the rale 
above, ae in luikuld, “ a weaeel,” which ehould by rule retain ita 
consonant; having, however, lost it in Prakrit, the preceding 
vowel is lengthened, and we have n^vai, iwl, etc. The words 
pits, mitoy are orytone, but having lost their (in Prakrit they 
ramain without it in modem tiniea, There might seem to be 
an exception in doiyvr^ but dm haa first become dd: thus, 
d&gvna is like kckik, and the consonant goes out. Further 
instances are sAkaratsHtar, Hhiskaufvd {i.e. + the 

form kdff given in § 52 is rare and well-nigh obsolete), tStakdIa 
ssidra, S., (is. Hadro), where the ( is elided through the 
preceding long vowel, and the k through Prakrit influence, 
JdgarahsijAyH&. 

On the other hand, the consonant is retained in a number 
of words derived from Sanskrit causals because the accent is on 
the first vowel of the causal charaoteiistac: hktddyaii, ropAifath 
fndpdyati, form bh^'nA, npnd, mApnd. In the causal verba 
which retain atiU a causal signification, the causal characteristic 
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ftppe&n u losg: A, u in ohaJina; m the eVm Terbs it doee not 
appeer, tboagt it lo&v^a ita maik behind in the retention of the 
cooeonant, which would otherwiee be rejeoted, beoauee preceded 
by a bn g vowel. Compare nnd, from rodotwm, with ropnd, from 
rcpAp- ; also cAAAnd, from chkAdartam, with hdj'nd, from 

CCha diiScalty in thia theory ie that it waa formerly stated 
(Chap. I., § 7) that early Tadbhavas—i.e, words which had 
come down through the medium of Frakrit-*>were distinguished 
by the fideli^ with whioh they retained, the accent, and it ie 
part of this hypotheaia that Prakrit also retained the accent. 
Tet here we find words retaining the accent, that u, showing 
traces of having felt its influenoo, and, therefore, having been 
in existence at a time when the Sonikrit accent was atill known 
and heard, and which should, therefore, agree in form with 
Prakrit words, which yet do not agree in form with Prakrit. 
The words in \ 63, where olieion is practised, do, it is tme, 
agree, but not those in | 62, where the consonant is merely 
weakened. Such forms, for instance, as H. soa^Ao; 

n. idff, Pr. sdo, seem to militate against the above theory. 
To this it may be replied, that the foot of the divergenoe of 
Prakrit in this respect from the modem languages is an ad¬ 
ditional argument in favour of the theory of the unresd and 
merely literary character of the constant elisions in that lan« 
guago, and that it is chiefly in Prakrit poetry that tbeee 
elisions are found; in Prakrit prose they are much lees fre¬ 
quent, and in Pali and tbe earlier forms of Prakrit they are 
almost unknown. Still, I must confess that this theory of tbe 
efleot of tbe aooent and the relation between bug eyllablee and 
the preservation or elirion of oonaononts, though it will pro- 
bably eventually turn out to he correct, is at present in rather 
a crude state, and will require to be worked out at greater 
length when fuller materials are available. 

§ 65. The rejection of the inherent a in the very large 
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qIms of Saiukrit noutia whioli end vitk t^i Tovel, haa had the 
efiWt of produemg a great number, of worda with consonantal 
endutge in the modern lasguagee; and, following Orizam'e lew, 
we ahonld expect that Sanskrit words ending in ga, ja^ da, ha, 
would bare the conaonante hardened to ch,i,p, reepectirelj. 
Ihe ihct is, however, the reverse. Oc(»aionall;f we dnd in- 
staucee where this does take place, as in Karathi for 
bat these are not nmnorous. The caxise of this appears to he 
that the final a waa retted till Teiy recent times. In poetrj 
it la even now roq^nired to be pronounced, and In Bengali and 
Otiya, though not heard in ordinary rapid talkiDg, directly 
a man speaks slowly and distinctly, the short final a, there 
changed to 6, becomes audible. Thus, it has happened that 
these letters have always been regarded as medials, and treated 
as such, with a taudmcy to weakening rather than strengthen- 
inj. On the other hand, in those Sanskrit nouns which end 
in a consonant, it is generally only the nominative case to which 
the description applies; the other casee haTing vocalic case- 
endings lose the consonantal type, and in Prakrit (Tar. iv. 6) 
we have the absolute rule that a final consonant is always 
elided. Thus, Skr. yfid "a river,” becomes in Old Hindi 

The majority of instances cf consonantal endings wherein 
a soft or sonant letter has been hardened zs to be found in 
Panjabi, where Persian and Arabic words have been sc long 
in use. These words having in those languages a true con¬ 
sonantal ending have in some instances been hardened. It is 
true that in Arabic the noons have tec^ically their vowel 
case-endings in the shape of tenwin; but, as ts well known, 
tanwln has for many centuries been a mere grammarian’s 
fictioD. Ifo Arab ever says rqjuJun, rt^uOn, n^lan, in con- 
venaticD, whatever he may do when reading the Kxir’an; so 
that practically these words met the ear of the Panjabi as true 
consonanUHy tonninated words, and he boa hardened the fin wl 
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coaBonaiit in tome caM«. Thiu, ho ss-yo fVTTR for 
for , 4Jf^^ for Ayt , and tho like. Tha same praoUce ia 
also occMiosallj found i& Aryan words, aa ^ dignity/* from 
%tj “aarrioe/* from (•.«. %^). The eame proceea 
eziatfi also in Smdhi, in spite of the fact tliat in that language 
all nouns without exoeptioii and in a Towel. This Towel is 
often so short and light as hardly to be audible. 

But on the whole the hardening of final consonants is raro 
and not sufficiently regular to constitute a rule, though we are 
justified by analogy in suppoung that if consonantal endings 
were more ft^uent the process of hardening would be xnoro 
often erident. 

S dd. Organic changes for the most part operate without 
reference to position, boiog found nearly as often in initial oe 
in medial oonaononte. They are aleo in many oosoa coufioed 
to particular languages or dialoota. 

In tho case of the gutturals there appear to be no organic 
changos in the Prakrits or modem languages, with the ex¬ 
ception of the compound ^ (’V -f* In Sanskrit a oonnexion 
appears to exist hotwean the letters of thU organ and the 
palatals. When a Terh beginning with a guttural is redu* 
pUoated, the corrosponding palatal is used, as serer/’ 

“to go,'*sVm- It is probably this practice, 
taken in connexion with the similar custom in nonna of 
changing X when tenniaatlng a base into ^ before certain 
case-eadinge, oaTTV, acc. that has led to the commonly 
receiTed idea that the genitive postpostion in Marathi, 
is derived from or connected with the corresponding Hindi 
If this be so, wo should expect to find that 9 was regularly 
replaced by ^ in Marathi. After conuderable search, however, 
I am unable to find any such instance. If, than, the above 
Buppomtion be correct, it must be an isolated case. 

It must be remembered that the modem languages have 

H 
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almost sntirel^ abaodonod tlie San^t tarbal system, and ionn 
thw Terl>9 &om one or two teoasa only of tbs Sanskrit Tsrb, 
cbisfly from tbe present Cense and certain participles and Tsrbal 
ccmns, so that tbs reduplication of tbe ancient Terb woctlfi not 
be reproduced in modsrn spsecb. Sitoilarly tbe noun takes for 
its base one form, and that generally ^e nominative case of 
tbe Sanskrit; so that bare also tbe eapbonio chengee required 
by the struotnral peculiarities of that language would not be 
reproduced. 

Tbe solitary instances of H- %I4I and “uncle,” and’ 
0., B. are all that can be brought forward, and 

VTVT> tbougb an Aryan word, comes into, tbe modem lan^ 
guagee tbrongb tbe Persian. 

$ 57. In conneilon with tbe palatals, bowever, there is 
anctber and, at first sight, lees explainable tendency. In a 
considerable class of words they modulate into cerebrals or 
dentals, that is to say, into one or other of tbe departments 
of tbe lingual range of sounds. Tbe instaucse of 
S. and have been mentioned above (|j 49). 

A more widespread example is afforded by a class of words 
meaning ''to press,” "stamp,” and the like. Tbe earliest 
type of this group is perhaps the Bkx. root or which 
is said to mean " to go ”; but after making all due allowancee 
for the oopiousness of Sanskrit, every third root in that lan¬ 
guage can hardly mean "to go,” though the lexicographers 
calmly assert that it is so. Perhaps this root is only a dialectic 
form of VW, the causal of "to strike,” which would well 
enough agree with the modern meanings, " to stamp,” " press,” 

" tap,” etc., in this way that stomping would naturally be 
defined as tbe act of causing a seal or stamp to strike the 
paper or other article. This idea will not appear unreasonable 
or far-fetched to those who remembsr how constantly ideas 
which in European languages are expressed by simple verbs 
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are in ladiao. las^agoo r^ndarod hj cauaalfi, or ratlier bj 
wordfl which afcill retain a eaueal form; thua, " (o call ” or 
•' eummon/' causal of ’^T^nTTt If. “to cause to speak,” 

as “call him," ia full, “ cause him to (come and) 

> speak (to me)"; ^^PTf “to drown anythia^," causal of 
“to sink,'* i.f. “to cause anything to sink"; W^TWT 
"to rescue,” causal of “to escape," “be ea^ed," i.f. 

“ to oause one to escape "; ^si|||siT “ to explain," from 
'• to understand,” i.e. ** to oause to understand"; and 
very many others. 

With the palatal initioli then, we bars: Hindi VTU “a 
stamp" or “seal“ a stamp," “an edition of a work," 
also the soot&rial marks stamped by Hindus on various parte 
of their bodice I tfTT^rT “ to print"; "a seal" or mark 

mode of oowdung and put on a heap of grain to prevent its 
removul; “a splash,” or the sound made by an objeot 
striking the water, and derivative “a splosh,” “squash 

7179 the same; “to dash or splash water"; 

“ a puddle ”; and other words. 

A,9 one of the sensee of is “to disappear,” the causal 
woidd mean “ to oause to disappear," i.c. “ to hide,” heuce 
with the weound comes “to bide," f^tpn “to lie hid,” 

or r^m'4 “ coaoealment.” Those words are also writ ton 
with a: from the cognate idea of “covering" comes 
“a thatch” or “thatched roof," “a bedstead with 

' curtains," “a lisard,” from its hiding in crevices of 

walls, etc. 

With rejection of the aspirate, by no means an nuusuol 
prooses in the vulgar speech, we get a long array of words, 
which nay, however, be referred also to San^rit caused 

of “ to hoop,” “ to colieot." This however, is probably 
even in Sanskrit oonneoted with and some of the meoDings 

> ?re« thU irvi eone* itw atm Tfl^ger eipnacoo, “ AM-Aop," ihs 

too kia^ of uj snicla, Uut wJuob to«n Um lu^haO itMup. 
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of the following wordt sgroa better ^th tbo latter than with 
the former. It i$ easy to see the connexion between all these 
meaniogs. To strike, press dovm, press a ceverieg down orer 
anything, oorer, conceal, hide; from pressing down hy another 
turn of thought come the ideas of pressing down into a Tcssel, 
heaping up and pressing tight together, coUectiDg in a heap, 
S(^ueesing, and the like. From one primary idea the Aryan 
mind nma off down many radiating lines of thought, so that 
derlTatiros widely apart in meaning now^a-days may often be 
clearly traced to one central root. 

Tni a bow ” (also in Skr.). ^TtlTT “ cake of cowdung/’ 
made by Uampin^ and JlaiUninf the dung between the bands. 

“to stuff,” ‘‘squeere.” “the lock of a 

gun,”—that part, to wit, which is prmtti down on the nipple. 
Jt also means the stocks, or other instrument of punishment. 

chapatty,” or thin cake of unleaTened bread, made 
by patiifi^ and JUtlcning dough with the hands. ^'QZT or 
Pi Mil “ flat.” “ to flatten.” Then a string of words 

with the meanings of being pressed close to, adhering, clinging. 
fTOT “clammy,” “viawus.” “to slick to,” f^tnWT 

the same; “to he oompressed.” ftwai “tongt” 

“to cling to” (you s^ to a child, *nT “Don't teaset”). 

“ a tightly-fitting coat or cassock ” (the French ionfane). 
« a buckle,” subsequently “a badge." From the idea 
of repression comes 'dMfll “to be abashed” or “shamefast,” 
“to be siieDt”; ^ “silence I” ^QTf’TT “to be silent.” I 
omit a rast host of deriratives which would occupy serenl 
pagea 

Hamthi has W^t 

and with “squat,” “dumpy”; “to 

flatten by boating”; and the usual quantity of deriratiTes. 
TOh t .• 1 ^, 

also “to Gtush,” “sqneeae ”; fwWTT “ a mass of palp"; 

tiid aame as in M. ^ regularly reappears ss ^; we 
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m&j here perbape affiluite “te thatch” (H. 

whioh should be Jcept distiuot from **10 sew,” which is 

from Skr. sprinkle,” is probably from Skr. 

f^”to throw”} but this root also maybe so more than an 
aociest causal of ^ ” to strike.” To follow up this thread 
would, howerer, load us too far away from the present subject. 

In Panjabi most of the words quoted under Hindi ocooi. It 
is useleas to repeat tbom. 

Sindhi gires “ eyelid ”} also the cognate sense of 
” tbatch,” which is probably the primary one, that of ” eyelid ” 
being secondary and metaphorical ; “ the crouching of a 

beast of proy,” as in Wft "to lie in ambush"; 

and with W: "to preas or shampoo the 

limbs,” “ft knot” or “lump,” "ft treadle/' 

"ft flftt clod of earth or plftster," “a wedge/' 

'rftRfT^ “a choproas,” “a lover,” “to press,” 

" masb,” T^yfflO " dfttr" fVwzt “ tongs." 

Gujarati has tho prinoipal words giTen under Hindi, and 
perhaps the whole of them, if the dictionary-maker bad only 
put them in his book. In Bengali are foond 
'^T9> “to conoeal”; “euppreased," “oon- 

cealod,” “a cork” or “stopper," “to hide,” 
"pulp"; and with 'f J “the open palm of Iho 

band,” "a blow with the palm,” “a slap,” “a 

chapkan” or “cassock," Tff^ “to weigh down” or “press 
in avioe,” “a clod,” “block," “lump," “burden,” 

“toprint," "curdled/’ “ooagubted,” ^TT?fT “clod”; 

with 1 / “ to sqnseas,’’ “ orpreas juios,” “ wring oat 

water," “to cling to,*' and derivatiyee in crowds. 

Xsistly, Oriya has the same words aa tho other languages; also 
“ ft signet ring," “ ft slap," J “ to alap," 

"muddy," “yisooas/’ “slimy,” “the ronning or 

Idotring of ink on paper.” 

The shore inatancea prove the existonce of a Urge group of 
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words with & paUtal mitial, which are pro 1 }&bl 7 connected with 
the Sanskrit roots fw “ to throw ” (vulgar English to ahy ”) 
with its two ancient causals and f^. This extensive 

group has ibr its tusdamentsl meaning ‘‘to prees,” and inclodee 
all the vanod forms of pressing, as stamping, sealing, ^rushing, 
dattening, clinging, beating, and the secondary ideas of re- 
proBsing, suppressing, oomfa'essing, and impressing. 

We also dnd an equally large and varied group heginning 
with a lingoal, either ?T or Z, and running parallel to the 
palatal group in all its meanings.^ This group contains the 
following leading words: Hindi ZWT “poet-ofBoe/' ut. plaee 
where letters are stamped, i'Mm “letter-post’'* + 
as“stamping-house vn “throbbing,” “dripping,” WIT 
“a drop of rain,” CTVn“to drop,” “drip,” “the 

stocks,” 4\H"rr and T^*rT “to bury,” “cover with earth,” 

''a tap,” “soQQd of beating,” Tm “a coop,” “to Up,” 

“ flatten,” “ be^ down,” “ a sledge-hammer,” 

“pressing,” also "a note of hand" or “bill,” “ to prees,” 

W “a coA” (amp. B. f^farh WT “a die” or “stomp,” 
Wrr " to beat,” 

Marathi ZWTT “to drip," and other derivativee; 

m, ^wTll “post-office,” m, znnSf “to 

nail or peg down,” “butting,” “a note,” 

"to note down,” also “to dab,” “daub,” “smear,” fdnO 
“stocks,” also eto. 

Siodhi “ tapping ” Z^ tn> Z^rft “ to beat out 
metals,” “to seal,’* “to print,” Zf^ “ stamping,” “printing,'’ 
Wt“eBeaL” 

Bengali “dripping rain,” TTVK “a t^,” ZTJT 

' 8e« sIm s wna of words «f fto typM tad with tto meal 

idw of "ooBipMuf.*' u (To. (2) of f se, 

* TbU wet^ thoQ^b ippemtly Attu, a aoi uoeb aied is Nortawn ledU, 
it k tb* ocouMn vevd it Uadiw tad tbs Soafib ft* erdintij word 
~l b r aajM t( tbt pltct htmg bota to (bt whole f^atb. 
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coop/' f^, ^frt, and ^ m rerbcd roota with the sazod 
maaoinga aa ftbore, "& bond” or ‘'note of band/' 

*'to aquaeie.” "to diitil," “feJlaa in 

drops,'' ''distillod." 

Ofiya prws,” “ pinch,” “a bond,” ftWt 

"aiingarraark” or " notch." 

The other languagoe, Fanj&hi and Qujamti, havo in g:«iieral 
the same oUaa of worda ae Hindi. 

It ie aridont that there ia eono aimilarity and, to all appear- 
anoe, oloee connexion between thoee two gioupe of words. 
The latter group hae the eenee of proniog, atamping, tapping, 
beating, dropping, dripping, and tbe like, which are too akin to 
the eonaea of the group in ^ to be more aoeldontal reaemblanoea. 

A few other ioetanooe may here bo added: 

Skr. ^ “ Uwk.’* H. and fiz, O. TO. B, ttZ. 

H. TO '^canvaaa* (perliapt gkr. D. TO ud erz. 0. Wt, 
H.TOt. 

H. •' boy *0. tm ( 6 ki. ^m)> 

$kr. wf% '* culUretlos," 0. aod 7n€< 

We nay aleo oompare with this the change from H. 

forty,” to “forty-ODo,” >niPrt "forty-fire.” Thie 

change takes pleoe throughout tbe forties in Panjabi, Sindhi, 
Gujarati, but sot in Marathi or Opiya, and only in two words, 
in Bengali 

Tbe echetantire rerb in Oylya baa two forms, and ^ 
or IITT. and it might be thought in the light of the remarks in 
this section that there was some connexion between tbe two. 
This would, bowerer, be an erroneous suppootion. The former, 
like B. Tirhct Qr.^, and eereral others, IS from 

Prakrit from a Skr. root •• to appear”; whereas 
(he latter is from root The ^ is still preserved in 

B. ^; this is ^own by the fsot that this tense has 7 in all 
thres persons, sing. pt which 
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it oould not Lave wore it derived from > It xnaj not 
te premstnre here to etato that I find four SanekHt roota 
le^nlarly naed aa ausiliariee or suhstantive verbs hj the 
modena, viz. \ and Wl> and that the root is 

not uaed in thU way by any of the langoages: thus vrhile 0. 
ooAAi is in Oiiya used to define a present or past, just like the 
H. Aai, as in heuashhi *‘he ia becoming/' dekhi achhi “he has 
seen/' aU is used alone, and never as an auxiliary; in fact, in 
Bengali the sole remaining trace of this verb, bas nearly 
lost its verbal meaning, and is nov merely an emphatic affirma* 
tive, “it is so," “ truly,” “indeed,” end the Hke. 

The further extension of the principle of thia connexion may 
perhaps reault in fixing the derivatioa of many words whose 
. origin ia at present obscure. If asked to account for tho con¬ 
nexion between two sounds at first sight so widely opposed, I 
would refer to aimilar conditicna In other languages; as, far 
instance, the substitution of t for ^ in Attic Greek, as 

for fUfu^a, OdXa^ffo. The Indian palatals bave a 
sibilant element in them, which jnstifiee the comparison. So 
also in lAtin »e have the confoaicn between e when used as a 
palatal, and f, as in vUium, oiium, aolaHum, also formerly 
written wlum, odum, toladum, which laaU nndoubtedly upon 
a connexion with k (written c). Among modem languages the 
example of the Spanish may also be adduced where c before 
the palatal vowels 9 and i is pronounced as fA, citric is pr^ 
nounced ikierio. ^siare, Thssart, and even s ebaree the same 
fkte, as in s^fo, aek>, ^Ihajwio, ifuio. 

From the same cause arises that defect in speaking a 
lisp, which renders some Englishmen unable to pronounce 
sibilants or palatals otherwise than as half-obscured Ifngnals. 
But whereas in England thia is only an individual and pereMisl 
peculiarity, in Spanish it becomes a law. The people of Madrid 
all lisp, not only in pronouncing the c and s, but also in s: one 
cannot egress in writing the peculiar sound they give to the 
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$ in such wordA as uia, uitodi itu aoxsetbiag* like ehia, uhf^. 
8 o &lMf to go to a difEbrent age^ and fazoily of languagea, Cbo 
Chaldeans and Sjriana lisp the Semitic th, as in Heb. thdhilt, 
Chal, Ulath, Syr. tM, "three”; Eeb. ihmoneh, CbaL itmirutf 
Syr. tmon 0 , "eighty" eto. 

Tbe origin of this confusion must probably be sought for in 
the oonstruotioa of the organs of speech. The position of the 
tongue in nttoring tbe palatsle is not a Toiy natural or simple 
one. Id uttering a palatal tbe contact is effootsd by that part 
of the tongue which lies a 7ory little above the tip touching 
that part of tbe palate which is just above tho teoth, in other 
words, the inner eurihce of tho gum. If in attempting to form 
this oontaot, tho tip of tho tongue itself is used, initoad of that 
part of it which liei immediately above and adjacent to tho tip, 
we get at oaoe tho lingual sound. Any one may satisfy him- 
solf of this by actual experiment. In tho case of sibilants tho 
transition is still simpler; in pronouncing a we touch the gum 
with a part of the tongue juet above that part which is used in 
pronouncing the palatals ; but we touch the gum so lightly, aJtd 
with the tongue so broadened out, that we do not stop tbe 
outward dow of the breath completely; it ooaes forth with that 
hUaing sound which, whether in tbe human organ or in any 
other machine, invariably results from the rapid flow of air 
through a contracted passage. If. when the tongue is in (he 
position neoeeeary for tbe utteranoo of t, it be soddenly proseed 
close to the gum so as to efieot oomplete oontaot, we hear the 
sound i so that ths difference between s and t rests not in the 
poaiiion of the organa, but in tbe degree of conteot With 
tho palaUls the oontaot is also loose, so that they may, in this 
respect, be brought under tbe same rule as the gibilanU. 
Hence, in the case of a child wbo has not yet obtained com> 
plate mastery over his organa of speech, tbo natural impulse is 
to prses the tongue firmly against the gum, eo that hs says “tea” 
for “see/' “tell” for “shell,” “tnoh” for “such/' and so on. 
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§ 58. Aa ivrtber iUudtratiTO of tho cIom cozmoxion betveoa 
tho pal&t&la and aibilaats, a peculiaritj of bfaratbi may ba bare 
introduced, whiob may be alao dotacUd in Bongall, aod perbapa 
apcradicaUy in aome of the other languages. ^ in Marathi, 
whether originally existing in Sanskrit or ariaing from a 
Biabdt corruption of concerning which see Chapter IV., is 
almost uniTenall; changed into II or 

Esamplee 

Skr. ^ ‘'augaivcsiiePr. M. TO, but H, TO- 

Skr. TO “a b«r » Pr. M. l»at 

Skr. •* heJIy.” Pr. Bf. I«l H. ^. 

Skr. field ” Pr. M. btjl H. %?T. 

Skr. ^ “knife'* (sJ» 1^), Pr. U. but H. 

Skr. Tr^"U> Mk,* Pr. H. hot H. ^jTn. 

Skr. TOI “ M. arm, but H. WT^- 

Skr. «?fTO “fl/,” M. Trrft, but H- B. STT^- 

Skf. “repeotJwM,"Pr.M. tren^, H. q^fliq, 

0. B. 

(?) Skr, " destroyed house," ‘ “wbore," H. 

It will be cbserred that IT is used before the palatal rowels, 
as in 37nf^, I but 9 in aH other poaitions. 

Bengali, though retaining ^ in writing, o^a a^iecially 
among the lower orders pronounces thus “ he is,*' is 
pronounoed dee, “a fish," mdao, '‘near,” kAta. In 
eastern Bengal, where the pronunciation reaches the utmost 
limits of corruption, cdA is regularly sounded as «, in that 
^aleot of Bengali spoken in Assam, which now pa sees for an 
independent language, not only baa the s sound dneen out the 
cMf but has in many etiU further f-aaeiJ A.* 

‘ HcsM of U1 vidi tbs istM OtBsfsrrod from tbs bs«m to tbs InhshitoTit 
I g!\T« tbs dstIndoD Qsrdy ss s gum. 

* as tbs srdissry Bsugtlii Uts |«t into tks bsMt sf prauustog Ul ss d, 
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To. nono of t}io Unguages except Mar&tbi, however, does tHe 
otutom proTAil eo univereoUj u to amount to a rule. Of 
oouree if Bengali dictionarj-makers or pandita wovild only let 
us eee that language as it reoUj is, we might find that the 
praotice was ihr more fVequent than was at drat supposed; but 
as matters stand at present, the natural and regular develop 
ments of the language are oU eet down as Tulgarisms, and no 
one is allowed to know anything about them, except it be in 
order to laugh at them. 

$ 09. The oonnoxion between dentals and cerebrals rests on 
the prinoiple, which I cball do my beat to proTC in thie seotioo> 
that these two clasiee of sounds are really the weaker and 
stronger branchoa respectively of one and the mine group, 
which, as being produoed by the iustrumeotolity of the tongue, 
may bo oomproboudod under tbo genoral name of Ibguals. 
From the nature of the esse it might be anticipated that 
Sanekrit, in its poUshod or olaeeical stage, would incline to the 
use of the eoftor, or dental branch, while on the other hand 
the popular epeeob, as repreeeated by tbs Prakrits, would adhere 
to the harsher or cerebral forme. It will bs seen in the saqael 
bow far thie anticipation is homo out by facts. 

Before taking into the discussion the modem languages, It is 
neesassry hero to set down an abstract of what is stated by 
writers in, or on, the Prakrits, on this head. 

Tararuobi does not make the use of the cerebral in Prakrit 
into a distinct rule, he treats tho instances where such use 
oocors as individual cases, and consequently writes in his least 
critical mood on this point. In ii. 8, he gives po^tearo, ftdito, 

vlua tb«7 wiib to eipiVM tbe d«eUJ Mud.ef «, iiaiiiU^ writ* thu 
"iSMdlf,” Bkr. {bot M the eioM of ( M) woald bo prpaoosced j 
" osrpmtcr,’' Skr. proa, ruUr. I^aorul peopl* iswodoM tbii 

9 wkero 9 abooJd bo vriUffi, kboo cm aayceo fMMMii, 

liiffi, ftodebe like. 
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paS^, for pratkara^ alasOy paidia. Of these tliree the £nt 
hdoDge to the nsual treatment of praii, which I have explained 
in Obapter IT. V^iaut is a genuine Aryan word connected 
with oiik, Pers. Or. tna^ O.Ot. tdda, our wtiotc. 
Here the transition into I in SngHeh points bach to I^tin sd^; 
Anglo^axon has Mofi and wliif, and ^e i in all those perhaps 
indicates that the original ibrtii was that with the cerebral 
d, so that the Prakrit re^/so would appear to he a truer pro* 
nunciation than the Skr. uiMS. Paidka is a formation from 
the root pai, which, as will be shown hereaiW, is always in 
Fr. pad. Here, again, the Teutonic forms faiUn, ^llany 
9<dl$n, with their radical I, seem to show that the cerebral letter 
is the original. 

Yararuohi ii. 35, dclA, dar^, datarvi, for Skr, doli, dsn^, 
dwma. Here the harsher pronunciation is presumably the 
elder of the two. 

tv is everywhere substituted for W throughout the soenic 
Prakrits. 

lessen I 3d says, “nt ^ in VJ, ita II in ^ in ^ sseplus 
abiit," but he adds no iUoatratione, and his remark seems even 
by the light of Tararucbi and other Fr. grammarians to be too 
sweeping. Hbefer has coUeoted many pasaagee from the plays 
(pp. 55, 62)in the latter passage he says of Hariseime in 
linguali transit.” 

On the whole, the practice of scenic Prakrit may be thus 
eommed up, that H rarely, if ever, is represented as 7; but 
that^* whether original, or arisiog from a softening of is 
not unfrequsntly replaced by %, and *1 is nniversally disused, 
VT everywhere appearing. 

As types of other descriptions of Prakrit, inatancee from 
Bhagavatl and Septaiataka may be given. 

Skr. ^ appears in the former work in the three forme of 
This 71, however, is not radical, and its change 
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to 7 ifl Taluftble 0 QI 7 u hoping to the elucidation of tho V 
of the peat parUoiple in some of the modern lauguages. 

Ski. tTTpl ia tTiuf throughout, and ao in the Saptal.« aa aleo 
in acenio Pr. 

A curiouf aet of irorda occurs about vhich there ia acne 
doubt. riifoUa, n^oltsw, ui/atfenii, vyo^tUtanti, ni/aiUna, etc. 
If these aro to bo referred to the root we have a clear case 
of the cerebral standing for a Skr. dental. The word anuparh 
poffai, hoverer, ie referred to tbe root “ to ^nder,” and 
in tbe paesage where it occurs the meaning aoema to be 
''wanders reatleealj about'' {ticU AtrummuAl, Weber). They 
ii eaplaioed w being aubatiUited for the Sandhi, but this is 
onsatiefactoiy. In the paaaagoa in which these words are 
found, soTDotimes the meaning of somstimea that of 
is mere appropriate. It were 10 great stretch to assume that 
both roots are originallj ono; the meaning of yai '* to labour," 
is closely akin to that of wandoring, or moring; and we thus 
have two parallel roots in which the original oerebnl ia better 
preeervod in the Fr. than in Skr. 

At p. 413 of bis artioU on the Bhagavatt, Weber statse that 
the substitution of the cersbral for the dental often oocort, 
chiefly through tbo influence of preceding r or ft. With all 
due deforenco, however, to such high authority^ a careful 
perusal of tbe Prakrit tent by no means bean out this asser¬ 
tion. Tho dentils of Saoskrit appear to be quite regitlarly 
retained in all places where there is no disturbing influence at 
work. This might be expected from tbe style of tbe work, 
which, as the editor iwmarks in another place, holds a middle 
position between Pali and the Prakrit of tho plays> beeldee 
being undoubtedly rather of tbe H4gadhi than of tbe Maha- 
nahtri type, and consequently more disposed to retain tbe 
Sanskrit consonaata in their true and proper form. Those 
cases where the cerebral is due to the Influence of r or H come 
under the head of the mixed nexus, and are treated In Chap. IV. 
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They have, of cwim, nothing to do with the preeent inquiry, 
which U confined to caeee where the Utter etande alone in the 
word. 15 » not in this work univemlly euhatitcted for ae 
in acenic Prakrit, though the suhatitution ia tolerably frequent. 

The Saptasfttaka, whatever he its date, ia a compoaition of a 
diff^t type entirely from the Bhagayatt. It ia e ooUecticn 
of little chanaona or ioTe-reraea, and ite pbonetio sj-atem ia 
aenilar to that of scenic Prakrit, and probably Jnet aa artifiaial 
Indeed, in Song 2 of the ooUeotion it ia expressly inferred 
that the language employed waa not generolly iDtelligible.* 
That this work repreaenta a collection of popuUr songs ia 
highly improheble- Webecr says (p. 44) *that the linguaU 
(i.e. «rebrale) appear fpequendy in the atead of dentab, even 
without any perceptible cause, but the eUborate index of words 
at the end of the book contradicts this statement. The cases 
where a cerebral occurs for the Skr. dental are comparatiTely 
few. The root ^ cecurs for and a few otheia which will 
be given below, but these cases are the esception j the rule is 
the reverse. This might be expected whan it is rwnombeied 
that the Praknt of these songa affects above everything an 
effeminate acftness and liquid flow. lodging from what one 
eeea nod hm of popular music in India at present, the moat 
probable conclusion is that these verses were meant to be sung 
by dancing-girls, who are carefully taught and trained in music 
and aingiog. Though to our taste they appear almost poindeaa, 
yet to the native mind the little dash of feeble wit, with its 
undertone of indecency, when aided by the lascivious postures 
and piercing gbnees of the dancing-girls, would be iirwistibly 

’ nieliawtn— 

mim p&uibimiB 
pi^om a ja qi jiQanti 

kamaau UotatiatieB 
knfaati, U kabs u 

" Tfcfl7 who know *rt how M real or b«r tho ivoot Pjikris reus, (whoa) ther 
prsetiss the oTsteM 0/ loro, bow jhiU thof ao( be iheiiud ?" 
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obannin^. Although they ere full of aUunona to rural ececery 
asd ooeupatioTiB, they appear to hear no greater marhe of being 
real souge of the peasantry, than, the ioeipid oonplets of the 
bergera and bergdree of Louis ZlV.'e court did to the utter* 
SDces of the gau&t etarruig peasantry of France at that epoch. 
The Prakrit of the SaptadaUka is not in any sense the parent 
of any modern Indian Temaoular, vhile that of the Bhagavati 
and the religions works generally may be* Its ralue for philo¬ 
logical purposes is very small. 

The Prakrit of tho people was not thie emasculated atuf. 
When a pure popular Prakrit word does ooonr in thoee songs, 
it IS generally in the same form as that in which it occurs in 
sterner works, such as the Jain texts, but the author ruthlessly 
massaoros eonsonants and long vowels to suit his rhyme or 
rhythm, or to sooure a more harmonious turn to his Terse. 

la the matter of oerebrolr, arfl® stands fhr through the 
influence of tho preceding words like diuft, for tRHW, also 
occur whore the rejeorion of the sibilant has hsrshonod the 
pronunciation, though VUZ and the like are also found. 77V 
for TfvTV for and the like, are also due to the 

influence of the X* for fsjlvv is a genuine instance 

of cerebrsliaatioo, so is WTV s qrnwt ; also the root 7^, every* 
where for 77(," to fall.” It may bo safely assertod, therefore, 
that the transition of dentals to cerebrals is not so universal or 
general a process in Prakrit as has been eseumod, and that 
where it is found thore is in each case some special reason in 
the original form of the root, or in some other peculiarity, 
which accounts for it. In making this generalisation, however, 
it must he borne in mind that as yet only a limited^nmher of 
Prakrit tests has been examined; further reeearoh may render 
it nooeesary to modify this opinion oonsiderehly. 

The modem languages present at first eight azr inextricabla 
chaos and confusion, ^ere are caec a (o) where Che Sanskrit 
has the dental, Prakrit and the modems the ovebnl; (fi) 
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where S&nskrit has dented, Frs^t cerebral, and the modems 
dental; (•^) where Sanehrit aad Pra^t have dental, the 
modems cerebral; ($) Sanskrit cerebral, Prakrit the same, but 
the modenu dental. There are also instances iu which two 
words, apparently cognate, diiter only in letter: one having 
the cerehral, the other the dental. In the effort to educe some 
system out of this chaoe, a large namber of words will now be 
given, grouped t^ether, as far aa possible, under some general 
root, so that the reader may be in a porilaon to judge of the 
correctness of the deductions which will be made after the. 
words have been given, as well as to form deductions for 
himself. 

(1.) Skr. " fiUI,” cogDsU roots probAbly sad Pr. X7^, 

Vnr., 8ep(., Bb. id. H. *‘to fell.” sad OQCDcroaa derlvstlvee; 

V4 “baltisg-plsee;” “Mow Uod,” ete. H. “to&ll/* 

and derivatives; G. 8. D. 0. From these 

most be dlstlogulsbed a laiga class of words derived tbls root ibrough 

tbe QOODEves is Skr. we fiod eba fnnos JJZ Aod are Prakritisms 
frocn TT?. This class owes its cerebral to the r of patra. Bocb are H. 

^ZWt- Here also ie to be referred or 
777 ^ ''a town.” The Skr. form istTWHl, eod >0 M. both fonns are fouod; 
tbe form 77*1 is probablp tbe origisaJ, from “a leaf,* ubeoce H. 

to thatch with leaves. Paftn or pefad means apparatly “a 
tbetebed towoi* or an assemblage of tbatdira' Tbe ftf. aod H. Q 7 
“ a towo." ffiaj also be conoseted with this root, as also L||vdl “ a ward or 
division of a towo.” 

(9.) Skr. to collect, to press together,* (ef. 

{fvmM, etc. fiopp's Gloss.), Pr. not foond. H. 

M. ^TsgS, etc., B. 0. '(^ 1 ( 4 ^ 1 , G- ^14^, P. > 

6. ’OpgUT: ail these words bave the geseral sense of press, depress, compress. 

' Bat sei CsldwsU, iirse. Grew., p, 44$, with whom 1 oumot agree. 
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P«rb«pt tb« ftjDowuif nre a2io from the utn« M.*7^^*‘pQd4le'' 

(colieetlon oF wAt«rX H. ‘'epoon” (eoUectlng iDtcrumeol), H. 7ST« 
M. id., und ‘*oU*pc>t of leetber,” H. ^ “power, itroAgtb,'' H. 

W T O T “ iMxr 0. id., B. ftwr, «a. 

(3.) Sbr. ^l^“tobit«oPKt]Bg,*’Pr.^1|, Vfir.,8Apt.,Bhng. oowbere^*, 
^1TV> U. B., ; but fer tnere eommoa tre H. 

^ItW, ^^WTj H. 1WW 

(Q. fcto V 0. i»fw,s. 

P. id. la <oi)B«xion with (bli root li oPrakrltited 

form of which in the rnodemo oppoon w H. TI7 "tooth,* TiA 

"bwd” 6. jT^y 0 . wwT., nr, rpt\> b. v?, 

but, OQ tlio other Imml. P. ^TfT, N. 

and 0. , ^Tlt. 

1 nm dlopoiod to range boro aleo $kr. '* o wl(ch»” '* female 

demon,” wUeb baa tlie two forme (fdAria and ^din In all the longuegeo, 
M. hoe olao tbo Idoa li drit that of biting, itloging^ (boa that of 

n*i&oyiag, lolurlng. 

(d.) 6kr. "to burn,” origin ally ^Tr>aBd thus eloeely connected with 
the iMt root, which aoeme to have had a fbrm oa well 01 ^ 0 ^. 

Probably alio allied to ^"to bore,” criginaliy m ebown hy the 

p,p. (^Id High German dringan, our Aogb*Sazoo iragUn ," to rex,” 
tragty “voxatioD Pr. 9apt, Bhag. Jf, H. ^Tf, TTf^TT, end in 
In aU. In all, bowerer, the form with ^ ocean. H. and ^TVWT> 

M. ^Tt^> 0* P* ?W Md 8' ftt, O. 

(5.) Skr. " fear,* Pr. not fbnad, H. , and u> la all tbe Itagnageo; 
•lea 7T*rf “to fear.* 

(d.) Skr. ^ “ to apUt,” " bsret * (nkla to ^, Bopp), Pr. 

Hence " a piece,'* '* portion and thua two banda of men weald each 
be called henca the Idee of B. ^ * (P^' 

rei, L 1* 
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«tc.), ‘'h clod.” ‘'split fnaa or othu pulso'^t M. id., 

'*iinn}r/* " to g;rlad.’* with mfto^ derix'fttlvse; S. ? 

; 0. W., also ^3?; ^T35j ®tc*» Q* ^795> !*• 8- 

^Tfr ^6 «t<. 1 nd«pcQd«ptly of the lodlcatiops of a teodescy to 

cerehrali 2 o mAoiretted by tbe gg (the Slodbi ^ it merely the nolrenel 
djwigt from Qf), there are alio many words which have whleH eaa 
hardly be affiliated to aoe but &ia root. Socb are H. “ hraneb/’ 
Trat "basket* (tbroogh ^ "a leaf*), "a piece * "bit,” 

"elocl.^^T^T^TT "to throw dowo" (priroary idea, "to dash in pieces”), 
U. T«T " clod," "Intercourse,'’ " basket,” ^135% " to pile,* 
adib derinuivei; 7T9o "split peas." Similar lists of words in >9 be 
extracted from all tbe other laopieges. 

(7.) 6kr. firsts " sectanaJ mark oa the forehead,” Pr. fHiitV) Sapl. 
id. This word oeeurs as a Tatsama in all tbe languages, but also 
and more Crequeotly with the cerebml and elidon of the as H. ^41, 
P- fd^l) S. fd^> M. ni4l] 0- id. and i\^\y B. ; 0. rejects 
the hot keept tbe ^ in a cerobralized form, as 
M, has also Tins mark heiog fWquertly round like a wafer, the 

dimloBtiTe ocenn as H. fz^^, fe^, meaoiBg " a 

wafer,* "a rouud cake,” " a spaogle,” and tbe like; P. 

S. aspirated "u potsherd,* «d» , 

G. M. n^wieii, B., 0. 

(S.) Skr-^^^to beat,” allied roots oooos 

^3^ “belly,” “heak.” Primary idea, "beat,* “break," "epUt." 
Probably also cooDeeted with ^ "to break,” Pr. ffi, H. 

" stump of a hand," or “ hran^ that bas heeo cut off,” adj. “maimed," 
P. id., 8. 0. ii., B. H. ^ “uarel,* B. IgtTf. 

la both cases, howarar. H. ^fzT oad "stump,” R. 'ttS "beak," 
^ " stamp,” ” maimed," " ttohbU,” probably aleo (for 

“a braach.” M. “ptump.” 0- ^fz, B- M. 
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•*month, al»o come* In h«ro, tnd ''belly," thwgh 
*‘beUy*ruIl,* hee Ihe cerebral. It ie usiucwsar; to give here tlit anmeroue 
derivedves from the root the iofloesco of tbe fully acooasts fur 
tlje ioltial ? Jr> rU the leoifuagte. Cveo here, however, M. reieios IT in 
^llf '* to break," end ueuy derIvotWes. There >a n root in 
Weetergaerd, meaolog " to querre^,* which cney have had eome coanrslm 
with tliii group, bot DO lotteDcei are gives of Ste uee. 

(9.) Skr. " eo puU;* TTHT tose,’* Pr. W1ir> lo ulditloo to 

the ueual forme ?rPT> etc., H. hoe nl«o “twang,” 

^*1TWT “toetretcb/'^rin “dltorte,” ZWT “wrAagJIog,” M. cereUralleoe 
the aaiil " to etrolcb,‘'7TPn» “warp of a web,'’ WTUTWI^ 
"pulling nn<l hauling,"etc,{ alio, however, Tn^, TTT*T^* There 
U alio the eerlaa Z^, an<l 

devivativce} O. WIHI> WHII^»O. glflljm, B. tV^ ond?Tr»I. P* flip’ll, 
d. TITIII^ and Z*> 

(10.) &kr. ^“te shake," coaneetul with ^ “to weigli,* aod 
(i*^) “ to ibake" | also wUU and perhaps Pr. H. 

hot more usually with Z, ae “to swing/' 

^n([, "a dooly" or “lltUr/' jmm, f^PTT, P. 

^raUTT, etc.; 8, id,, also Q. ftii^ ond ifVaSj, »!. 

TT1» nUo ^do* Here peshajis may be added M. 

OB eye," from the Idea of " rolllog.* 'Hiis word elaoda alone, oe 
other dialect bedag any word at nil like It fbr the e)‘e. M. hai also 
bet this fum does not seem to be much used. 0. and A. hare 
(LI.) Skr. ^ “ aoiu,** Pr. not feued, H. ertY, and so la all, hot 8. ^, 
(Id.) Skr. " to desti^," oouQcceed with (BoppX perhaps also 
etc., Pt.zmi H. van “O poab, above/' M. f^fT. 

bat also 0. The fora with V I* however alao Id 

use Id all, Dsd If apparaatly the only oae ased In P. 

(U.) 6kr.X^" Co nu," ud^" to apeak," id, Bopp oosneeta 
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this root with ^ (Glws. $.▼. Md Gran. comp. $ SO, oot« 2). Maj we not ilfo 
here briog is to ttrive,” *• lo o&nd Co babble,” ** to be chUdiab,” 

topla;,”*' to throw ■»'* ftom W\ wegetto 9r^“to put out the toape," 
“ Co babble, ” to pla;," wheaca aU the words measlag '' luclvioos 
dalljiag,’' ^ cbe like. Tie eeatral idea la that of 

eoiay babbllog, wrengliog, fighting, and taUdog all at oace, brawliag, 
“ stnfe of tODguaa.” Prom cooea '* atfifej” H- TTT* 

On P. id., P. alao 8* Tf^> 

M« ^7, '* h> weep,’* , sad man; dehTativee. O. '<0^4, H. 

*^10 bbour,” M. ^7* P. 8. are balf'Way betweeo 

aad H. “ to fight,” beloogt to this group. It oeeure la 

all the bfiguagea, ia M. bowerer with the form B. "a 

bo;,” P., B. id., M. bverted are appareittl; later foma from ^117 

“darliog,””pet child,” from 91^”to be a cbQd,” “dear;” here also 
we put a eweetmeal.” From the idea of Mrautng iovolvod in 
come the words “ a eCriDg” or thread,” aod perhaps ” to 

hoDg.” This last seems conaocted with VTT *' a creepiog plant,” wbarain 
we tomerouod to the deatal, as also ia tddi'd^l "labosr,” H., Q,, P., 
%. a dimiaativB fnto also «** to dre^e,* ” traU,” H., M., O., P. 

Probabl; the same root uoder a slight modificastioa U ''extollere,'’ 

“erigere,” wheoce “peott,” H. 4rf^, B, iNf?T» M. 

P. W^,8. 

This root has wide ramlfieatioDS ia Skr., aod the derlvatl%‘e$ in the 
tnodere laaguagee night be developed to a very large naraber ; the ahore 
ua; suffice for tbe present purpose, It U extremelF probable that the 
whole group Is of BOB'Arpao orlgio. 

(li.) Skr. “ staff,” probably from root inijr “ to beat}” the 
derivatioo from + ^ does Dot command Itself to me. Pr. 

Sapc., aod Var. U.36,—With a CEiodlfied to i probahly Skr. fgHigOf 

” a drim),” U conaect^bere; poiapa also “ a kettledrum,” 
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« wdl „ Wttm. -i.h .1,. m.„. 

i.(f. oe.uJr, p.al,hm«.t » pu»i8l, i 1, n, word for « «r 

suowlog tto OOOPMIOO wl,h „., y,^^„ 

•■ .hr..t.n,'>' .pd b^rfod Bra»n. -hid. 1. more con.D.oo, ri.„ fc, 

rtil^n, ^ ftn„,p. ^u,,, „ rMtrdniog:, or m node or lUcIcii 
^ ■■. .trow,- ^ .. a. 

t«r« ■■ .Ulk. of CO,.." .. .wbido... B. h« ^ la ril ,h, „ „dl 

" » vorb - «, .t.ad ««,■. Hko . ..ick. It h». dw m popd„ 

‘l“ " • 8"o’or other poal.hineot, ... r,*„_,. 
•' to tiopd." Affib the wordo with f die oetpr. u "doe,'' 
TOT “.Wk of p pbpt.'- BIT "o.r," TlTt ■‘n.w„.- b 1 t,|^ ..'^ 

■bP^oto. 8oboBlft:?|..„„apkVPBm".l.»pdl.."BtzVw 

TtTO " fua of .tdk.," M. ^.Ith m«y teoopd.ryf.n„., ..rb. ™fi,, 
"b wole-h dowp,- 

roolrdo," the fint, third, pod foprth of thoM mro fipom W ••. p|og,“ 

■■ obitrT.«io..”dio .a .™uud.," which word eeop,. i. beioftooed ftooi rod 

Tt^. froro -hloh « p 1 » . op,j,.,. 

de, . eorto. with th. lop^ oowol, ^tr, ^fTm, 

ppd P ho.e of d.rl«tioo.i d» Tre '‘thidi," r,e. I..pi„,», eopgalwod, 

o't«,TI^p-toerowd.''TTZT‘'.oork“orP-pl„g,»TTB^..tob«oo.o 

hPTd." JTTrtf .. U blome," “ pppi.h," deo with the ttoao of b.e.dgdlpg 
Th. ewobrd bitld do., pot ooour b HprUhl. « a,., . 

mrt,dprdkr.po.fe,de«cd.«j»ddlp.tthohediof.word. Q.k-tho 

d»td «rl,. sf,. ^ ^ 

comprcM.- TBB " . dod," frY " « bdl of eo..pre.eod kpUie,.- « h., 
the eerie, with the loog vowel, ^tB '■rpdo,’—dol«it,'> id, B^f 

^ odok.” tTZ ■■thicki...^“TIBf "toharp,” ■.o™»d," ^-i 
crowd.” Th.c«d«wlldadB.po.rttob.io»M,but 
I Sattindiof HI of G«noaa fvtMn. 
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Tf^ “handle;' “BUds," < T ^"t “a waCch- 

Bao,'' etc. S, in opposition to AfarotiJ hoa eharactorladcally tba wbola 
aeries la but no vords la Tbis laitguajie bo conataBllj takea tbe 
cerebral la room of (ha deutal, that it is aoc surprlBlog to see it do so here. 
PaojnUi has almost erectly the same list ea H. with the eharacteriattc 
preference for the abort vowel. 0. like hf. has only the worda with 
toltial^. 

( 15 .) Skr. WT “toOfaDd,” also 8T, Pr. Saurasaai THI, 
Uagedlii 

Iji the modem laiig;Qdgea the aibilaat always drops out, 
according to rule, and two parallel seriee of words are found, 
one be^inaing with the dental V, the o&er with the cerebral 
7 . Many words axe spelt indiiFerently with one or the other. 

(a) Wltb^. 

Biudi (Wrt)* WTT. ^TTT. ^TTWT (from tba causej), 

W^IWT. Panjabi id. Siodbi V9> ^TT^. 

9 TW. “to be>”eto. 0. tJT^. 

^•‘eobe'*; \ni;^.fiSW5“tocoogesl.”* M. 1TT^“place." STfsitA. 
UT^TT. “ to songeal.” 0. 

(fof VITTD “ to be,** ZV*. WTWT, ^mrft “aetOed,’* 
(ftnr) kb. “steadfast." “to place," ZTfH “a deport" B- 

^“etaodlog,” “a builder," zi “plate," IU 14 M “to 

Iw,'’ vre “ «««,” ^. irrWT> fVcnr “ to place.” Bcwdcs, 

there are in all unmennis words formed from tba derivatives 917^, 

^rrftnT, f%f^» and the like; as well as 

otbera which csooot be reared to any special Sanskrit forms, but seem so 
han been creatad by tba modem from the general root UhS, auch as K. 

H. 3027 “ cold.” and the Ilka. 

^ Qslaqae flunisa uMiiitrint asuto.->Horaea, Ode *,!. 9. 
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(l^ With 

Hindi "plKtr 7^ “erect,”m. 

Sl*T *rf*» fZ^nJT. ftrJX “oumbneM,” “torpor,” 7Z '‘eroird,” 

“to ttngxiete," ftK. “ 7X7 “etiito,” P. tA, TJm.TT^TX. 

“etoppege,” ^ “ a crowd." B. ^ "crowd,” 7 ^ "fo coogecd," 
7^ "etoppege,” Zf^, “chilly,"TTfTJ. 

Ttgi. ■5«. 0. ZTfT^ (TT^) “ »W,” 77 " crowd,” ^ ” to he axed,” 

TT^, 717^ Hm.^wn^.trK^ 

U. haft ntot of the al>ove alio, “to itnnd atill,” 71 ^, 

“eoncuhlnc,” Ziff\ “eneampmeiu,’' TH^Y. ftW "upright,” 
B. nearly the lamc. 

Of oouTOo hU darWatiTM iVom hbvo not boon givon; 
tbo^ would fill a obaptor if the grodee of meaniog were pro* 
porl^ draws out. Many words hitherto Mt down aa nos*Aryan 
nay be affiliated to tbii widespread root. Among others^ the 
ourioua word 7\^1, about wbioh ao much bu been said, 
cornea in bore. A Xandn ia the station where the wandering 
grain^aellera oalled Brinjeriee or Labanas deposit their stores. 
SeTeral towns in India bear this name, and people have sone- 
titnee acoountod the Brinjariee to be non*Aryan e, ohlofly on 
the strength of this word, which eeems after all to mean 
nothing more than station,** “encampment,” in spite of its 
cerebrals. 

There would aoem to be some misapprehei^on as to the 
nature of the Aryan cerebrals, which are treated by European 
eoholars as thongh they were a class of sounds unproncunoeable 
by our organs, and only to be with difficult learnt by p e rsons 
who haTO heard them uttered by the nataree of India. loss* 
much as they are only found in the Indian branch of the greet 
lndo*GeTmanic family, it has been somewhat hastily ooncludsd 
that they are foreign to that family; and as a set of sounds, 
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wUch, in name &t leut, u identical with them> it feand in the 
Drandiaa laaguagea, it hat heea aaeamed that these sounds are 
of noii'AiTaii origin^ and that they have sprung partly 
a tendency to harshen the pronunciatioii of the dentalsy acquired 
by Ajyans ironi t hei r non-Aryan neighbours sincd their 
arrival in Xndia, and partly from a wholesale importation of 
non-Aryan words into Sanskrit and its modem descendant*. 

Without absolutely denymg the poasibUity that both of these 
theoriea may contain a certain amount of truth, I would bring 
forward some considerations to show that they are not either 
Qodonbtedly correct, or even neceesary to accoont for the 
preeence of these sounds. 

To go to the root of the matter, we may endeavonr to get at 
a true perception of the real state of the question, by analyzing 
tbe sounds themselTee. AH consonants are produced by check* 
ing the outward-flowing breath through bringing into contact 
two of the organs of the mouth. Among these checks there is 
a regularly graduated series produced by the contact of the tip 
of the tongue with a region extending the centre of the 
palate to tbe edges of the upper teeth. This series may be 
called the lingual aeriee. If the tongu^tip be applied to the 
highest point of this region, that is, to the centre of the hard 
or true palate, the sounds resulting are harsh and Mmilay to 
the letter r. Contact a little lower down, or more towards 
the iront, produces a sound lees harsh, and eo on; the more 
forward the contact, the softer the sound, till at last, when 
we get to the, edge of the teeth, the sound which reaulte is 
extremely soft and smooth. The sounds of this series, as ex¬ 
pressed by the Teutonic branch of the family, are among the 
harsher, though not abeolutely the harshest, note* of the series. 
In expresaisg t and d we Teutons touch with our tongoce tiie 
gum or fleshy part of the psJate just above the teeth. The 
Southern European races form the contact lower down, just 
where tbe osseous substance of the teeth iasuse fi^m the game, 
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tbiu producing ft softer sonad the Tentoas. Tlie Persiaas 
and Indiaas form it low dovE on the teeth, shipMt at th^ 
edge, thus producing the eoTteet aou&d of &U. Tbu ladian 
sound, heing the result of impact on the teeth, is & true dental; 
we Teutons hare no dented sounds at all, uid the Italians have 
only semi-dentals. The Indians bare, hoverer, in addition to 
their true denials, another series produced hy contact at a point 
A very Ut^e, if at all higher than the Teutonio oontact, so that 
they possoes, so to speah, the highest aiid lowest notes of the 
soale, but not the intermediate ones. 

With the ezoeption of the harsh Indian contaot, the Teutonio 
is the highest in the scale, and the reason of thia is probably 
that the race which usee it, living in a cold country, has prs> 
served that nervous vigour vhioh enables it to employ its 
organs of speech lirmly and crisply. In the south of Europe 
the wanner climate has induced a certain amount of latlty, 
which has told on the artionlation, and the point of contact 
has therefore fallen lower, to a poaition which requires lees 
effort on the part of the speaker; while In the stdl hotter 
climate of Persia and India greater relaxation hae taken pUoe, 
and the mueolsa of the tongue have become dacoid, the member 
itself is long and soft, and naturally seeks tbs lowest and easiest 
place of utterance. Thus it comos to pass that words whioh 
the Teutons pronounce with 7 and V arc pronounced by the 
Indiana with H and . While " daughter/' as pronounced by 
an Englishman, would be written by the Indiana TTZK, they 
themselves at an early period said • If we oould find 

out how this word was pronounced by the Aryans before they 
descended into the plains of India, we should probably have to 
write it or rather in those days the aounds represented 

by the letters 71 and ^ did not exist So also Latin— 

OfTU Shr. 7pB=s Goth. MAta (g^). 

dfCf/H ^ ^ ta/Am {tWW)' 

(MI^O * 8kr. finn* Octh.Tbrfar 
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(in^) = Skr. Vm = Old 0. muotfr 

— SItf* — Ootb. too* (|). 

The relazataoa indicated by tbow lattera isnst liare token place 
after tbe Arjana came into tbia country. Before tbat time, 
and probably for some centonea ailer it, tbeir lingual contact 
was, «e may fairly assume, as crisp and £rm, and its place as 
liigh up in the palate as that of their European brethren. In 
thoae days they knew of no distiootion between H and Z, ^ 
and Z’ They had, howerer, in tbeir language words in which 
an r preceded or followed a dental, and in such combinatioiis 
their lingual sounds assumed by degrees a hareher note, being 
produced by a contact nearer to the place of utterance of r, 
which is Tery high up in the palate. The peoplo> though ^oy 
gradually softened their place of contact, aud brought it lower 
down in the mouth in the caso of a single consonant, naturally 
retained the high contact when an r was in combination, and 
tbia habit must have become more and more marked se time 
went on. In proportion as the point of utterance of i and d 
awnlr lowoT in tbc moutb, the distance between it and the point 
of utterance of r got greater and greater, and the additional 
labour of moTing tbe tongue from one point to the other in¬ 
creased, and to avoid this the higher and bareher point of 
oonteot for t and d was retained. Then as the r, under the 
influence of other phonetic laws, began to be regularly omitted, 
nothing remmed hut the lioguals at a high point of contact, 
that L8, what we now coll cerebrals. So that when at length 
tbe art of writing was introduced, the national pronunciation 
had by that time become so fixed, that it was neceasaiy to 
recognise the existence of two separate sets of lingual utter- 
ancee, and to provide appropriate symbols for each. 

But when they were confronted by the task of assigning 

' Tbe Indiaoi elvsjs exprai ov Eagteb I sad d bj tbdr om mebrsl letten; 
(bu best ii Sspaty Usgiitaate sad tbs libs. 
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either corahral or dentel linguela to aoy mdividual vord, 
grammarians, to whose lot it fell to reduce their already highly 
dorelo|>ed boguage to writing, must hsTt had a difficult pro¬ 
blem to solve. It is, perhaps, not to be expected that we 
should be able, at this distance of time, to detect the principles 
OD which they worked^o; to ascertain what wore the considers- 
tiocB which guided them in determining in each oaao whethor 
to write a dental or a cerebral. It results, however, fVom the 
remarks just made, that what we now call the oorebrala are the 
real et^uivalenCs of the European t and 4, and that it is not 
these, hut the Indian dentals, which are peculiar to these 
tongues. It ia fhir, therefore, to assume that the original brm 
of such words m those which aro given above aa examples, is 
that which retains the cerebral, and that the dental form has 
grown out of tho oerobral one by tho prooeei of weakening and 
softening, which tbs Aryan organs of speech have undergone 
from tho effects of climate. It would certainly be in full and 
complete harmony with the present theory that the Prakrits, 
regarded os the colloquial languages, shonld exhibit a more 
frequent use of tbe csisbrid, while the Sanskrit, regarded as (he 
language of literature) should preftr the soiUr dental, and, as 
has bsen stated above, it is actually asserted by several authors 
that thifl is the case. Unfortunately, however, an oxamination 
of such examples of Prakrit as are avaibbls by no means bears 
out this asserUon, and the evidence of the modem languages, 
which is of almost ooncluaive importance in this respect, shows 
that both dental and oerehral are used with equal frequency, 
even in derivatives from a common root, and more than this, 
dentals are used in cases where the recorded Ssjiskrit word is 
written only with a cerebral. 

It must have struck every one who has resided in India, 
that tbe native ear, though keen and subtle beyond belief in 
detecting minute diderences of sound in native words, ia very 
doll and blunt in catching foreign sounds. Ihe ordinary 
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p«&sant who neTST mistakes “seTen” for ‘'sixty," 
howeror sofUy or rapidly epoken, will ofUa be quite unable to 
catoh a ^gle word of a sentence in bis own language, howerer 
graffiffiatically correct, and bowerer distinctly uttered by an 
Eaiopeac, aimp^y on acoount of some apparently trifling difler> 
enoe in pronunciation.* Now we see seething of this sort in 
the Prahrit of the plays. The alight mflerenose or mdeneaaes 
of pronnnoiation among the lower classes were made muoh of 
by play'Writers, and exaggerated almost grotes<qaely. This 
tendency probably led to the practioe of writing erery W in 
Prakrit as and will also account for much of the irregularity 
in the employment of the cerebrals and dentab. Provincial 
peculiarities of pronunciation, each as exist even in the present 
day in various parts of India, were smaed upon and fixed, and 
words ware spelt accordingly without referenoe to their ety* 
mology. 

One of the most striking of these provincial peouliaritiee is 
the fondness of Sindbi for cerebrals. This language has pre> 
served the harsher point of contact, and has not allowed Itself 
to become weak and soft. The sturdy Jets wandering over 
thw barren deserte were engaged in a constant struggle with 
nature for the bare permission to exist, and there was therefore 
little risk of their becoming languid or eflbizunate in speech, or 
in any otiier qaalifioation. 

In the folbwiz^ words there is nothing whoever to indnce 
a change &om the dental to the cerebral, and we are, there¬ 
fore, driven to conolnde that the Sindhi preservos a i>md jfds 
ancient method of pronunciation banded down from tiie earliest 
times, and perpetuated by its isolation from other Aryan 
nations. 

^ la Ui« ew ef £aropMa fissM ndln* oraenios ariM froo dais mrce. Th* 
tbrvi Sofliilt Bssua EeUy, Clay sad Ourw, bor8» b; thiM gtodemea in 
Ml I&diMi MdoA, vm eerar from ooe by Ui« OktiTM, 

aai— tbs (iUe of Mcti officor WM pivfilod. Tbej wer« all eallad 
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“toetb.” 

Skr 

.tfW. 


9f 

fgn. . 

“ cerpeDter,*' 

>1 

?r^. 


9S 


TCr^pity.” 

S9 

zyn- 



Vt- 


>S 






>1 



>1 

^T- 


B. ^TC^. 


Z IS Dot, Iioworer, substituted ter Z in the ume reguUr wsj 
M In the ebore ooses the Ssnskrit does not eppeer erer to 
h&ve contained an T> or any other letter whoso absorption 
would aocount ter the corebnd. 

Marathi and Opya, on tbe other hand, exhibit, though less 
rarely than Sindhi, a tendency to use the dental letter. Thus: 

Bf. ^'crooked," Skr. hot Jo sU tlie ree( ^TTr etc. B. Uu 
rise 

M. *• to break.*’ Skr. bet b «]] tbe me ^HTT, etc. 

M. H. 7^. 

M. •‘b«rd,” Skr. JTfzm. H. 1T<\. 

M. ^‘*glui«,« Skr. H. f^Z- 

In Ofiya we have ^?Z7 '* joking,” E. ^CfT 5 brasier,” 

E 7n^“mat,” E zft- 

Under this head may be no^cad tbe curious word ter ” one- 
and-a*half,” which is as follows in the modems: 

H- %g (dtrf^). P. %ad%g, 8, %ff, O- B« 

bat M. ^8, sod 0« with deotal ioUiel. 

Profeesor Weber (BhagaTati, L, 411) would deriTe this word 
from + Zii, M. half in excess ”; but there are objections 
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to tliis deriyfttioQ. First, the me&Dlxig, hsif more/' might 
apply to any aumber, as “ three and a half/’ “ four and a half/' 
bnt it ia not so osed, bat ool; for ** one and a half." For 
" three and a half" and the rest we have ^ — 

*' with a half." Secondly, this derivation ixtvolvee the rejection 
of the aepirate of V, whoress the rule is jnst the reverse, the 
asporato is retained, and the organic portion rejected; V would 
change to not to Thirdly, the Prakrit form is dif>addA« 
whioh points back clearly to ft + ^i which is exactly 
paraUel to the (j^nnan idiom halb ticei, Aa!b ssMs, for “ one and 
a half/’ "five and a bal^" in reckoning time by the hoar. As 
a conhrmation of this it may ha urged that P. and Cr. retain 
the labial vowel, which conld not come out of odAi. 

The cerebral in most of the languages has probably 

arisen from a reflexive influence of the 9* 

§ 60. The further transition of the cerebrals and dentals into 
the eemivowel 9 is a point attended with some obscurity. The 
process seems, like so many phonetic processes in the Indian 
languages, to work backwards and forwards, and to branch oat 
into further collateral developments, as into 95; X> and the like. 

is a dental letter, and the change frcm 7 ^ &ud then to 
Iff, involving as it does a passage from a dentsl to a cerebral, 
and hack again to the dental, can only be accoonted for on the 
supposition advanced in the last section, that originally there 
was DO difierence between the two classes of sounds, and that 
sabeequently to the rise and establishment of this difEerenoe the 
popular ear baa continued to recognise the olose connexion of 
the two, and to be a little uncertain when to use one and when 
the other. 

It is naually asserted by the higheat authorities that the 9 
which makhs so great a figure in the past tenses of verbs in 
nearly all the modem languages is derived from the H of the 
past participle of Sanskrit, through and X* Tf this be 
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wd aliould expect to Bad otlier mstaneee of iho procesa. 
One of the reaaona for dcmbtiog that the Maratbi genitive 
poetpoaitioQ ^ u derived Aom tbe Hindi tit ivas, it viU be 
remembered} the absence of any other example of the same 
change (eee | 56). It will be well then to injure whether the 
transition mentioned above ie eapported by parallel inetanoeB» 
that is to say, whether there is any weU*de£ned tendenoy in 
these languages generally to put their words through such a 
process. 

The ohoDge ot i to d, and equally that of t to d, are well* 
known and admitted features of the whole group (see $ 52). 
Such a change ii merely the usual eofteoiog of a tenuie into its 
correspondiDg media. 

Similarly the change iVom ri to f is an old-eetablishsd fact> 
and occurs in all Uuguagee of the Indo^Oermunio fhmily. 
Instances of this change, which took place at a time prior to 
the deBoite eoparatioa of the two branohse of the lingual organ, 
aro given by Bopp and others. Thus Skr. (Uha, "body,*'— 
Goth. Uik; Skr. dah, *'to bum/’—X/&t. Hgnum; 6ki. eUAdaia, 
"eleven,” daithia, "twelve,”=Goth. tva-iif, our eiewn, 
^^,=Litb. to»MlOia, dtffj/lika, etc. Skr. dtuin, "brotheNin- 
law/' s Let. /#»>; Skr. dip, "to shine,”—Gr. Xd,uwa>, Lat limpidus. 
This change is allied to that from d or 1 ) to r, as in Latin 
fMridiit for medidU^^kr. madhpadita»a. A change from T to 
^ is frequently met with in oU stages of every language of the 
family. 

It is of ooune only in the Limite of the Indian group that we 
can distinguish between 7 and 1 will Bret give inetamees 
of the connexion between 9 end 9T* Skr. "to play” (of 
whioh a Yedio form is vHSE) appears also in the form %V> 
where the ^ has changed to and the ^ has been aspinted, 
owing to the elision of T. Although in. Skr. is asld to 
mean "to move,” yet the eubstantive clearly means 

"play,” as in GlUgovinda ii. BO. In the opening verse the 
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vdrd oceun witihout ihe ^spinte, w %flt “ amorooB Iq 

the modem lanpjagee H. %^7n, P. id; S. B. 

mean " to play,” and aothing else, asd it is coticeable tliat M.| 
ejid 0. use the cerebral cE> haTuig %dsW> Qcb^> and 
reepectirely. The oonnesion is not doubtful. 

Skr-^'‘ab*II,” aJsoFfra, “bsU,” “bottoo’^ 

b 11 tbe iBogMSgcs have both forms. M. has both sad sflcS, O. osly 

0 . both if and as. 

Shr, “tamarlod-tree.^O. B. 

Tb« reverse process is sees Id 6kr. TTT^ ''palmyra palm,'* H., P., M., 
0, m. 0. TO5; Skr. WVn “ lank - Pr. H. TTSTPl. aod »ia 

all, perhaps through the ioBueneo of the Persian L_>!llr, which, however, 
is Ussl/ from the Saoskrit. 

6kr. "slave,* is first softened to bj $ 53, and than beeomes 
H. 0, B., M. ii, P. S. %i^|, 0. 14. 

Skr ''pressing.’' Pr. C\nm. Sapt. a 25; H. 

“d treiTT, P- aod^^pjn, s. m- 

Tararuchi makes this process into & regular rule (ii. 23). 
Hie examples w — dAUma, taJA^, palaht, for di^ma, foddpa, 
vadaiki. TTfbre is also need in the modems, though nrelj. 
To these may be added ^ “ small,'' through a lost 

form vhioh ocours in the Bhfigawata Bui&na, probably the 
same as eflers also "to play”; a form of and 

others, already in use in classical Skr. 

As illustratiTe of this connexion, though in the rererse way, 
may be adduced a peculiar class of oausals in Hindi formed by 
insertiiig I before the characteristic long Towel, chiefiy in Terbs 
whose root ends in a woweL Thus: 

" to eat,** caosst 
'•drink,'* „ tMMIlsil. 

' la tbh IsHet place the tthelust*i rsndsriag prrr^ mstss coBican of the 
whols VDse. 
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tfNT “ 

,1 

t^WTWT. 


», 


“drip” 

II 



l> 


WtWT“wMb,* 

II 


iVvrr" carry,” 

>1 

fWT*rT. 

xtvn"w«p,* 

•1 

nvn*n> 

"give.” 

II 

t^iTPn- 


and in four iDBt&nooo Bftor ooDNiiBiitB. 

«uwi t^OTnn. 

„ ftngrtfprr. 

^nwT'drjV' ^^^rfrmr- 

TKbC tbij V 16 not mtrtlj inMTted to provost HUtuo is 
provsci by many cossidorstioss. Tho modom looguagco do not 
objoot to a hiatus at all os a rolo, and if thoy do at any timo 
endoavour to fiU it up, thoy do so genorally by ttr Xs or oven 
anuwdra, and if tho i voro inoortod norely as a mattor of 
ouphony, wo should not 6sd it aftor verbal roots ending in a 
oonsonaot. The form reveals the secret, and shows 

that the If is merely an interohange with the X or tlie 
charaoteristic form of the eausal in Sanakric. In Hindi gene¬ 
rally this dya, bearing tho accent on tho first eyllablo, changes 
iu y into u, wbioh, in modem times, drops cut, thus 6kr. 
chaldy heoomes chaiduni, and subsequently c/taldnd ; but in this 
little group of early Tadbhavas, the y has changed to just as 
in Skr. and the original forms wore undoubtedly 

fh^7TW*n (the Fersioo '‘cup" recalls this form), 
and the Hke, though retained only in the one verb 

If we now turn to Sindhi, the some principle is found 
goveming precisely the some verbs, W in Sindhi is in nine 

16 
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c ase s out of tea turned into so that in the Sindhi caossl 
affix we heye the exact counterpart of the Old Hindi 
now oodernieed into WF* This is naod as in Hindi, almost 
exolusiyely with rerbal roots ending in a Towel. Thus— 
fhlTOt “ drink,*' cnnsel fh^lT^. 

The coasonantolly terminated root "to etand,” xnakes in 
like manner and "to sit” (like E. ^«pn)» 

so also, by a ouHous coiaoidenoe, "to see,” 

makes %taTT^ "to show.” This syllable dr is inyerted to rd 
after werbs ending in long d, as sii"to eat,” causal 
A few more yerbs with conaonactally ending roots 
also retain this anoieDt form, as^ 

^^“todeep," 

ftri^"toleara,’* 

'tofear," IWrT^. 

and the double causals, expressed in TTindi by inserting 
also nniyersBlIy exhibit the form in or, because the majority 
of single causals end in i; thus, from 4KIV^ comes 
etc. 

Gujarati exhibits the third form in "Xirx, completing the 
chain; and it is important to obeerve that this form is found 
in Gujarati, because that language has separated itself from 
Hindi in oomparatiyely recent timea, and may be not unfairly 
regarded as little better than one of the Hajput or Jat dialects 
of Hindi, which through political causes has sundered itself 
&om the parent language, and obtained an independent 
status. 

Gujarati has eereral methods of fonaing the causal. After 
a root ending in a consonant one yery common form is ^^7, as 
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“ to duniniah," ; tftar 4 iioot wilii voval 

tioQ 6om«ticaM inTtrtad to to 

'to 8oy/’ tl^lTTj; ^ "U," andothen. 

Tlie T of Kndhi being eqoivnlent to the V of Hindi, iro 
have iboa tb« two fbnni» one in V, tbe other in 9; and u 
Onjmti preeeme many aneieat forme which Hato hoen modi* 
bed in modem Hindi, or altogether loet» it might not be going 
too far to euppoee that both forme were in nee in anoient Hindi, 
and we tbua obtain another and wideepread pf the 

connexion between the two letter*. 

But to complete thie aabjeot it ia now neoeaoary to addi\oe 
inetanee* of the connexion between ^ and W- 

Tararuchi givee (ii. 13) a few inetancee, though he mahee no 
regular role. They are pciUUtm, ko/oMt^, deAe^ for praeiip/a, 
kadamba, <Mada. Theee word* do not, ae fiv ae I am aware, 
occur In the modem langnagea. 

Olowly connected with thie change ie that from d to r in the 
clam cf numerale “ twelra,*' etc. Thu*. 8kr. ehddhi?, 

(iuAdaia, trayodaia, become in Pr. rdroAo, frdmAo, tereio, etc., and 
in H. > end eo, with trifling rnodifleatiooe, 

in all. The form fbr “aUteen/' however, comae round to A 
a* Skr. MlgHI (where the ^ of bae been cerebralixed by tbe 
W of Pr. tftTf, H. P. «*raet, a <3r. «t35, 

M. Wleoi, 0. hlfdb, B« 

The H. tAni might l ee m to be another inetanee from Skr. 
through It Uj however, merely a contraction from 

tftlW, through pr. (Var. iv. 36). 

Further inetancee axa— 

Ukr. IJf •• to fried • Pr. H. P. *tdo6l. S- O. 

. M. 0. WcbTTWTr 

Skr. er^ •• to pQ»b,'* Fr. aet la aae b iho nodem. 

Skr. 17^ " to go,” Pr. TTHTi sol b dm ie tb* ngderat. 

The coot ^ goee through the whole cycle of ohangee in 
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Prakrit, becoming ^IT> and but tbe modems stop 
abort at ^ • 

From the examples giveii in tbia and other Bectiona it must 
bare struck the reader that a close connexion, if not a cert^ 
degree of confusion, exists in some languages between et and 
Tbia latter letter is rerj common in 0., B., and Cl .; lees 
in P. i and is not found in the others. Its pronunciation defies 
description, sometimes it sounds like rA, again like rs, and 
ag^ merelj a harsh L Its point of contact is high up in the 
palate, near r, and the tongue in nltering it is ahaped aa in 
nttering the simple L It appears to be capricioualy substituted 
by the Tnlgar, in those laugusgies whore it exists, fbr the 
'^sommon Bl, and in a considerable number of instancee this 
substitution has become the rule, eren in olueical writers, to 
the total exclusion of 9 in words where the latter should 
etymologically appear. 

Out of a Urge mass of instaocea the following may suffice: 

Skr. wm “ M. Q-, 0.«. 

Skr. *• bUck,* P. ^ngoT, 0. BSTaS>* M- «TaoT, 0. ^gjT- 

Skr. ^ « famUy ” G. M. O.fcE. 

Skr. “play," G. , M. 0 - • 

Skr. vt^“bsu.’*G. tfr^, M.sfras, ^ra5T> o-^fta©. 

fikr.^Rr^'‘buraiu|:,*G.«g^, M. P. S1cbUJI> 

Skr. " confosioo " P. Z3otg7, G. , M. , but 0. zflnTT. 

Skr. piece,* P. M.. Q.. 0. i4. 

Skr. "dUh," P. M. ^OT^, C- 0« TOoJ. 

It will be noticed that thie letter never occurs initially in 
any of the languages; and there appears to he no reason for 
doubting that the sound itself is of non-Aryan origin, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the character S is found in Tedio 
Sanskrit. We do not know how tbie character was pronounced 
in those days, beyond this—that it in some degree resembled V • 
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But tbe oquivaleat of S in tho oodera laagoagea u not 35, bat 
W%, as in *'bridogroom," H. moreopor, Panjabi 

baa aido hj aida vitb 35 a character rh, which accurately ccnft' 
spends to the Sanskrit V* 

This curious heavy / is very widely employed in the BraTidian 
group of languagea, where it mterohangea freely with r and 
and it is also fbund in the Kole family of Central India. Tho 
Maratbaa and Oriyaa are perhaps of all the Aryan triboa thoee 
which bare been for the longeat time in contact with Kolea 
and Dravidiana, and it is not surprieing, therefore, to find the 
cerebral I more freely used by them than by others. The 
appearance of this letter in Gujarati and Panjabi, however, is 
singular, and difficult to explain. Gujarati has not come into 
close oontaot with any non-Aryan tribes except Bhils, who ore 
too few and insignifioant to have had any iafiuenee on the 
language; nor has Panjabi, which is surrounded in every 
direction by other Aryan dialects. Sindhi, which lies between 
the two languagee, and which is spoken by tribes closely akin 
to the Panjabis, does not possess this sound either j so that its 
existence in these two laagutges is a puzslCi only to be s(> 
counted for by the supposition that, as the V in them both is 
pronounced ^ and not also r, as in Hindi, some ohsracter was 
required to represent the latter sound, and the old Vedic 95 
being then, so to speak, out of employment, was pressed into 
the service. For it must be noted that this 95 does not occur 
in the modem languages in the same words os in the Yedaa. 

With regard to the words in wbioh this letter is found, it 
cannot be admitted that they are all non-Aryan, or even that 
they form part of that reserve of non-Aryan words which is 
found even in Sanskrit. It is noticeable in many languages 
that where a nation gets hold of, or invents, some peculiar 
sound, it straightway falls in love with it, and drags it into use 
at every turn, whether there be any etymological reesou fer it 
or no, We English, for instance, have dragged our favourite 
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th into a aumber of iror^ vltero it h&s no buuness to bo \ aad 
MmilArly die Ofijas and Maratbaa bring in tbia belored 
in a great taan^ vorda where W abonld be, I cannot admit 
(bat tbe |Beeence of this letter, tberefbre, ie anj argument for 
the cioii-.£j 7 an origin of a word, espeeiall; aa we find it m so 
many of the ampleet and most undoubtedly ancient Aryan 
words, like and the rest; and, as in Haratbi, at any 

rate there often eziet side by side the word with 9, need by the 
learned, and the word with current generally, with some 
additional corruptions, among the Tulgar. 

I will now sum up what has been said in thia as j the pr^ 
ceding section about the oerebrals, dentals, and the two forma 
of4 

The cerebrals are the harsher, the dentals the softer, forms 
of the lingual seriae. The former correepond very nearly to 
our English soonds, the latter are unlike any sound current in 
Europe, and here arisen from the debilitating efiects of a hot 
climate. 

Originally there were no dentals in tho speech of the 
Aryans, and when the dentals came into they did 

not dieplaoe the old Aryan linguals in OTery case. In some 
cases the dent^ was used in classical, the cerebral in Tulgar 
language, while 4n other cases ^uite the reverse took place. 
In the modem languages, one word is often written indiffer* 
ently with siihsr, as or Tl?, 71*1 or 7T*I, though Sindhi 
prefers the cerebral ^ to while Marathi and Oriya some* 
times use the dental in preference. In the case of 7, we find 
it arises from a modification of 7, and sometunse even of 
and there are rare cases in which a word runs through a whole 
series of changes, as 7T, 7, Xt Further, we find a 

onrious cerebral ^ which, though it has borrowed the Tedio 
character 3?) is not identical in origin with tho sound formerly 
expressed by that character, but is probably of non-Aryan 
ongin, though it is by the vulgar often improperly inserted in 
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pure Aj^an words, whiob are oorreotly wntten with V. From 
all these oiroumatarLcea we infer the ori^nal unity of all the 
lingoal group, and its affinity to the ILuropean dentals, 

§ 61. As the last section dealt with it will be adrisable 
to take this first, though in alphabetical order it comes third 
among the semivowels, whose changes and peouliarities form 
the eut^eot of this and the three following sections* 

V is ooastantly changed to X in Sindhi, when non-initial. 
Instanoee are— 

aicf.WTW"black- 8, Wlfl. 

„ “ family," „ m w«U u 

„ srern"msuiBg- .. 

M ifwball," „ sft^, a»WBllasSft<?r« 

., water," „ am. 

.. wT8r‘'n«t," „ arm. 

ITT^^palMe," „ 

.. TTtfRT “Wwsijh," „ 

,. place- „ 

inim“auj>porlln(f," „ sod 

In the Prakrits the reverse is the case; in nearly all the 
dialeots except the principal or Ifah&rfishtri T is changed into 
W- This statement is made among others of the Magodhi 
dialeot. In the modem Magadha oountay, that ia, in Sonthem 
Bihar, however, the tendency is decidedly the other way, and 
throughout the Eastern Hindi area from Oodh to the frontier 
of Bengal, the rustics oonstantly pronounce T where W is the 
correct sound. This I can testify from personal observatioiL 
during many years' reeldenoe in those parts. Thus we ordi- 
sarUy hear kurid for kdlA, "black" ; tfiarii for tAdU, "dish "i 
moAirdrH for moAiVd, “woman"; k4r& for held, "plantain"; 
kapdr for kc^dit "head"; phdr for pAdl^ “plcughahape"; and 
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thU peculiarity is bo l}e noticed ocoasionsUy in tKe speeoL of 
t^e lower orders in other perte of the Hindi areSr as> for 
iutanoe, in Marwui, u chdr^ “,to wander,'* for chaln4. la 
old Hindi poems nunj instances may be found, as ldi‘ for fd/d, 
“eaUva ”; jangar for Jangal, “fhrest,” and tiie like. In fact, 
fio great is the confusion between theee two letters, that they 
may in some perte of India bo sud to be used indiflerectly, and 
the speakers appear to be unconscious that they are saying T 
of 

In Bengal and Orissa <^uite another change takes place in 
those prorinces; ^ is confounded with ^ by the lower orders 
almost uniTersally; thos, where the Hindi has %WT " to take," 
B., though it writes pronounces and 0. both writes 
and pronounces Thus also we hear ^ for ^ "salt," 

not mersly in these two languages, but also in H. and P. H. 
rererses the process in “ a cloth to oorer the pnTities," 

from WITT "naked," which is in B. Further instances 

in C^iya are ^ITTt " a kick,” H- WT1T; s||^<|ei "rent-free," Ar. 

“ plundering,” Skr. H. ^ " iron," H. 
*prT " maimed,” H. ^IT. It ia worthy of remark that 
the Bengalis in writing yery often make no distinction between 
9 and giring only one crook ' to both, and sometimes put¬ 
ting, but as often omitting, a dot when they wish to espress A 
% when standing alone in the middle of a word, is nerer 
omitted, 'nils is true of the semivowels generally, which hold 
their own much more tonacioiuly than the strong letters of the 
five Taigas. 

4 62. IT is regularly changed to W in H., P., B., and 0., less 
fretjuently in M., 0,, and 8. Xn these three languages ^ 
retains its liquid sound of y. (See Oh. I. § 23.} This change 
is by Varamchi, ii. 81, confined to initial y, as jaU?U, j(uq, 
jahkhc, fot pashti, paiai, paktha. Haamples of initial change in 
the modem languages are—• 
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ITTH “ffoinff,- H. vrm. MTm> O- (fe? «f. ^ for 
M. , bat al»o and mors comnMoly » B. 97^, 0. 

(for^TTT^)' 

*‘flt.” R. iffir. ABd BO la aU. M. also ^Efnr< 

^ yok*.- H. 1?RT, P. W„ S. G. > B., 0. M, W. 

Marathi ia a great man^ iiutancaa ratains the y eound, and 
tbe >7 cbaraotar. T^re are> bowavar, to be found nianj caaee 
where tbe Hindi rale u followed. These latter are the popular, 
as distinguiahed from the leArned, words, In 3. and S., 
eepeobll;f in the latter, the uee of initial y, though more fre¬ 
quent than in H. and the Sastorn languages, is lees lo than in 
Marathi. 

The atren laid on on initial consonant being greater than 
that on one in the middle of a word, it ia natural that Jt should 
be mors ofton changed to 9 in the former position than in the 
latter. Whon it occurs in the middle of a word, ^ is generally 
softened into T» which oombines with tbe adjacent rowsla into 
a( and e. This obange has been djMussed in Oh. II. $ 36. In 
the causal rerbs, os has bssn mentioned abors, § 60, it under¬ 
goes other changes of an organic nature. 

There is, however, one class of words in which V changes 
into V in the middle of a word, namely, those mentioned by 
Vararuchi in .ii, 17, words ending with the suffix aniya, where 
the substitution is effected by W. This ie, however, merely a 
doubling of the consonant rendered nscesaaiy, according to 
Prahrit ideas, by tbe ahortoning of the previous long vowel. 
Thue uitaHya bscoznee uttaripam^ ramaniya, b/uirantya — 
yam, Under this head would come also partmpial 

forms in ya, as kdrya, yamya, the former of which appears 
oonstanUy in the modern languages as a substantive, with the 
meaning of "a ceremony," "a business,” in the forms WTK^, 
WfK^> and 

In one instance, oiten qncted, is supposed to change into 
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W- in modem H. WTZy W^, WTZt, P. 

S. wit, Q. W\^, WR, ©to,, but here I doubt tba cbange. 
From wbat I Iat© ©aid under tb© root T? (^o. 13 of the list 
giren in 159), it vlll be seen that tber© is ground for eupposing 
a eonxiezioD between tb© groups etc., on tbe one band, 

and tbe group eto., on the other, It eeams probable, then, 
that the Ft. irom which tbe modem language© derive 
their worde, is an independent form from,the root The 

transition of ^ into 9 stsy, bowerer, be supported bj tbe case 
of tbe causals in Al, dr, etc., noted in tbe last eectioo. It is 
fnquentl^ elided when medial 


(i 63. The eemivowel T is a vei^ persistent letter, and is 
never ejected or elided. In Prakrit it is changed into ^ 
in Aaladdd, chala^, mithah, JuAit^ilo, tondh, kalumtn, artfuU, 
ingdlo, cMfddc, phahhd, phaliAo; ibr the Skr. haridrAf ohora^ 
mukAan/j TudAitAihira, nkumAra, karu^ anguri, on^dra, 
kirAia, parikhd, parigha. AnguH is not a fair instance, as the 
word oeeure in Sanskrit. There is ver^ little tendencj 

to obange T h^to 9 in tbe Indians of tbe present d^, Tbe 
tendency, as I stated under W, is rather tbe other way, though 
writers on the Prakrite affirm that in all the minor dialects 
T is changed into W. As far as it concerns the read origin and 
root*fbrm of words, the matter is one of littlo moment, If it be 
true that the cerebral sounds were not originally distinguished 
irom the dentals, then it must follow that the semivowels of 
the respective groups were identical if there was a time when 
7 was the same as X« ^ ^ 

was not sounded difierently from Wi and just as in the present 
day we find that there exists confusion between '? and ? and 
so we are prepared to that there is in the tnTnHti of the 
lower classes in many provinces a tendency to use T and W 
as the same sounds. It is of no import, then, whether we take 
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T M ibe origmal, and IT aa tbe corruption, or viee vonA ; ve 
bare ao right to aaaume that the form fcimd in claMical 
Sanskrit is the true and original one; rather in the present 
atate of our knowledge we ehould be disposed to be Teiy 
sceptical upon thia point. I pass bj, therefore, the further 
disQUSsion of this unimportant detail, and proceed to the next 
semirowel. 

I 64. Of changes of this letter into any other there are 
no examples. It is, however, easily confounded with and it 
has been thought by some writers that this confusion dates 
from early times, and that in the Prakrits there is no difference 
between the two lettere. This view eeoms to mo orroneoue; 
we have no means of judging how these two lottors were dis¬ 
tinguished in pronunciation in early Aryan times; on the one 
hand, the ciroumetonce that there are two aeparate obareoters 
shows that there must have been two separate eounde; while, 
on iho other, the fact that the chsiraocer used to represent ^ is 
so olearly a mere modification of that used for e protee that 
there must baTe been a Tsry close connexion between the two. 
It would not bo going too far to eup^oeo that in the original 
Aryan speech there was no difference, but that the gram¬ 
marians, wanting an unsspirated media for the labial varga, 
inyonted this character for the purpose. It is waste of time to 
speculate about a matter which we cannot hope to solve. The 
thick coarse writing of an ordinary Indian manuscript is no 
guide: the little fine line acroes the loop, which alone diatln- 
guishee ^ from V, would be put in if there was room for it, and 
left out if there was not. This is seen, to come to more modem 
times, in MSS. of the early Indian poets. Thue, in Ohand the 
following readings occur in one page, opened at random, of 
TodhMSS.r ifT ^ = Skr- ^= Sfcr. 

^ Skr. ^ = Skr- = Skr. = Skr. 

B Skr. = Skr. Nothing can 
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he learat, it xa clear, trcm such aa irregular metbod of writing 
ae thia. 

In Chap. L I ^ will he found the rulea of pnmiuiciation of 
theee leitera in the 'rariou languagee, and it will there he seen 
that the three western languages, Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi, 
still make a distinction between the two. 

In Marathi ^ when initial is pronoonced bo eoftly ae to ap¬ 
proach the eound of our English ic, and in this situation is 
commntable with ^ and The former method of pro¬ 
nouncing, with is said hy Molesworth to he lose correct than 
the latter. Examples are^ 

Skr. "msdfreine.^Tulgo nad 

6kr. *' uqlftcky,* rolgo “fiJlhy.” 

Skr. VHfln ** s po»tsr« of (lie haada," ifjHeb sod qiag. 

Skr. hu^Qf do<ni,” cm* s plus net.'' 

In all words beginning with the preposition awi, the Prakrit 
form would he o, and thus in early Tadfaharas which ba^e come 
down to Marathi through Prakrit the form in o is the more 
correct. 

As a rule in all these three languages a word banning with 
^ in Sanskrit retsins and one with ^ retains the There 
are, howerer, a few escoptions, dxie apparently to the influence 
cf Bindi. Thus: 

719'' a marriage proees^loo." M. 7TT<t eod < 

7^ dwelUag,” M. 77^ and 7^. 

77 “craae,” M- 77, 773BT. 

7T‘'gwd."M.77T« 

In the drat two examples both forms are used, but 7^ 
is apparently the more common of the two. 

When not initial 7 is commonly eoAened into u, or entirely 
elided, as— 

7l7 "life," Pr. ^7*. H. P. 7t7, S. id. 
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p.^, s.id, B., 0. ^(m® 

fftmllj name). 

“ brother-lo-law - Pf. id., B. O. O. 

It falls out also in tlio compound numerals from t^Fenty>one 
to twenty-eight in some languAg^s* Thus, Hindi retain e it in 
" twenty-four,” " twenty-eisj’* only. Tbo 

three weetern laoguagee ret^ it throughout: the others only 
in one or two coses, oe will be eeea from the following list. 


H. 

P, 

6. 

0. 


TWtTT 

HKt 


TCTnrn s. , 

B. elso 

23 wrt’J 



wrni 


23 

n 




2i 





25 



0. 

9. ijflPrf. 

20 WWVb 

wft 

w\fn 



27 

mrk. 

mmxji 

^TTTni 



^rart 

WldliU 

TOUT 



It is cwtoreary in Hindi to osprese final o efter a towel by 
but this is a mere coiajMuliuin tcriptvra, and must not be 
mistakon for on orgooio roUmtion or addition of that letter; 
thus, Jio, " go,” is written but still pronouneod jdo, 
^ddo, 9 thio or 

§ 65. Of the nasals, ^ and tg, being nerer used singly in 
Sanskrit or the Prakrits, except as grommotioal signs, do not 
within the compass of the present chapter. Of their use 
in Siodhi to express ny and ng respectively, notice has been 
taken in § 25. ^ is substituted for in Prakrit fashion, 
frequently in all the languages, though Hindi is extremdy 
careless in this matter, and consta n tly uses ^ where V should 

' TUi word is «nen vriUMi but prooMoesd A», It ii s ooBaoa iiio« 
of nuB. 
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more correctlj be irritteo. Bengali and Ofiya are in ^mtiog 
I>erfectl 7 accorete in this reapeot, though it is not always 
IMwaible to distinguish the pronunciation of the two letters in 
the month of an ordtnaiy apeaker. Marathi and Sindhi nse 
^ in the substantive forms of the infinitive in all cases, the 
former as ^ sSansk. 4, as w^ as tho latter as Panjabi 
in the same part of the verb oddly enough uses QTT in the 
majority of words, but ^ after a cerebral, os I “ to bore/' 
but *' to veE *'; both firom • In other oases also 

there ie much confution, especially in the hitherto eomewhat 
unooltivated Gujarati, where Vi is often needlessly and in* 
correctly written for It is unnecessary to give, instances, as 
this is no regular law of dsvebpment, but either a following 
of ths siroilar Prshrit custom, or mere carelessness and ignor¬ 
ance. 

IT undergoes a remarkable and very important change, by 
virtua of which many singular words and forms may be ex¬ 
plained, and their derivation elucidated. 

ST is, as will be readily perceived, both a labial and a nasal, 
and the change cen^ts in separating these two essences, and 
giving to each a distinct expression. The labial quality of 
this letter takes the form of V) and the nasal that of anuawira, 
thus forming the sound in which ths nasal element precedes 
the labial. This is the first step, of which familiar instances 
are as follows: 

Bkr. ^T^ ^'disease,'* H. M. id. 

Skr. WTira “mTTObaJan,'* H- P. id., S- M. 

Skr. SITO^'DamV’ H.srt^. 

8kr.1ITW‘'^»p/' M.U 

SVr. “iwtrlbf,'* H. P* 9. sad 

M. ¥t53eT* 

\ for UMt)o& of i, isd fei Ui elkui|« of I Into r. om Aartber ou. 
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Bkr. JWTT " prioce,’* H- JlfT * ?• M. 

Skr. “lotus,** H- P. id., s. 

Skr. ^PWir “wft " M. 

8kr. BTTin^ “ wn-ln-lBw," M. l|fq|(^. 

Skr- TTT^ “ foot," Pr. titoT , H. TJrt. P. frf. 

The next step is the omiMioa of aausv&», isolated uetanoes 
of which ocour in all the languages, but eepeeially in Marathi, 
if we may take Moleeworth as an authority in the zoattor. The 
use of the anosw&m is very capricious, however, in this combi¬ 
nation, owing to the lightness of its pronunciation. I know of 
so method by which tbo sound of such words as ^TtV, ^rtrwi, 
etc., con be eipressod in ^man characters. Those who main¬ 
tain that tho object of transUtoration is to enable a person 
unacquainted with Oriental languages to pronounce a word 
right, meroly ftom seeing it written in thsir own oKaraoters, 
will find this class of words rather an obstacle. If there is one 
method of writing these words mors hopelessly wrong and 
mistsading than any other, it is the oommon English form 
of "-ong”; our countrymen write (qiftnsf “forest- 

village”* Wootton, is. wood-town”) “Bongong," and pro¬ 
nounce it so as to rhyme with “ song,” ” long,” and the like I 
Others write gaon, which uninstructed English persona would 
naturally pronounce others again write ffinro, which is 

right enough, provided it be first explained that the h is nasal, 
as in French, but who would guess this if not told P Tho fact 
is, these words are pronounced exactly like the name of ths 
French city of Lson, that is, as gate with a contraction of the 
throat while pronouncing the vowel, which has the efi«t of 
sending part of the breath through the nose, and imparting a 
nasal sound to the whole word, so that it is almost impossibl# 
to say exactly where the nasal comee in; the word fleets in an 
etmosphore cf nsaelization, eo to speak. A Frenchman would 
naturally and unhesitatingly pronounce the word oorrectly 
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:^oiQ seemg th« speUing but we are not vritug sbldj, ot ' 
even pruieipall7> for tho sako of our Prenob neighbour. It ^ 
would be intereeting to see bow Meesrt. Meadows Taybr and ; 
partf, who ptofeea to be able bo to transliterate an Indian word/* 
that any ordinary Englishman shall infhIHbly prononnoe it 
correctly at sight, would manage this class of words. 

To retuni to our subject, the oaaol bdng so slight and , 
Tolatiloy as I have stated above, it naturally is frequently 
dropped, leaving only tbe labial element. Instances are M. 

M-also— 

Skr-Wf^ “ drcamf(er«BW." H. ^ (we), G. iA, B. *1^, 0. fsni. 

P. retaios Che nuid 


Sk/- "T«bicl«,” Old H. 

Skr. “golog," H. tf( (forint), 

Skr. “ox-tail fas.’’ 8. 0. ^'V^; eomaUmaa aleo io h. 

written but geoendly 

Inasmuch as the 9 in this clase of words is always pronounced 
soft like w, and not bard as o, it naturally slides into u or o; 
thus Skr. STTiTsP. S. with double aouswhra, tbe 

former of which is the usual Slndbi method of softening down 
a hiatus, the latter only is organic. H. P. TT^; ^rTH= S. 
eti^. This is after all perhaps little more than a different way of 
writings there is no difference :n the pronunciation of the words. 

Bengali and Onya omit the labial entirely in some words, aa 
0 . ; this is because with them ^ 

has already the sound of o, so that even omitting the labial does 
not very materially alter the proniuclatlon. 

In the following words tbe nasal has been dropped, and the 
labial amalgamated with the preceding vowel 


Skr. “dwarf," H. P. tm> B. 

Skr. 

Skr. ^TTK, " oxtaD/’ see above. 
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Monj others maj b« foood aottotii&M written with %IT> at 
others with ^ or according to the & 9 C 7 of the writer. 

Skr. “lord,” hecomea m H. P. id.^ S. ^tT^* B., 

0. ond its compound in like maoner H. . 

and 10 in (ha rest. M. forme an exception, haring 
In all of these bnt H., the infinoDce of the following palatal 
▼owel i has oauaed the aliiion of the laldal, tearing ouly the 
aniuwftra. 

Oooaeicnallj a vowel, genenllj a or d, U eubatituted for the 
labial, aa~ 

Skr. the bedf.'* H. P. <A. B. S. 

Skr. ^ '• iiBoke,^' H. P. 8. "fft, B. VVi. 0. 

Skr. ^fVT "mrtit," H. or P., 8. fd., O. tfn • 

Skr. fH* '• wena," 6. , 

It reight teem proper to connect with this peculisritj of t» 
the H. “cowduag,” from Skr. i7t^» through a form 
but it seems more rarional (0 suppoee that the Hindi 
word is a modern expound of ^ cow/’ and 'VT " gif^ or 

blessing.” To those who know how nseful and highly prised 
an article cowduog is in India, this latter explanation will no 
doubt commend itself. 

I 68. In Chapter 1.1 24,1 have explained the pecDliarities 
attendant on the usage of the silrilaats, under the head of pro* 
nunciation. Where so much careleeenees and Inxitj exists in 
writing, not only among the masses, but oven among litsrary 
men, and in the menuscripts and published works of writers 
in many of these languages, we can only treat these changes 
as matters of pronnuciation. Whenever a fixed standard of 
orthography shall have been arrived at, the tima will have 
come to analyze the changes which the ribUsnta undergo amoii^ 
themeelres from a phonetic point of view; at preeenl,i^^ 
be but lost labour to ^tempfi to do so. 


TOt.L 
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For the same reason it is not posuble here to take notice 
of the rnlea laid dowh ProkriC enters on this sniject. In 
the dark ages of India sO nameroue and conflicting were the 
changes and migrations of raoea, that it is no longer worth 
while to look for the local pecoliarities mentioned hj the 
Prakrit grammarisns in the places which the^ assign to them. 
The whole of the Gangetio Doab, Bobilkhand, and Oudh, with 
^ tract north of the Ganges Ijing between Oudh and Tirhnt, 
is now peopled by Aryan tribes, who still preserve traditions of 
their comparatively recent advent into those regions. Northern 
Tirhnt has been won from mountain*tribes, ohiedy non*Aryan, 
in hiatorio timea The Ahirs of Sindh are now found all over 
Aryan India. The Marwaris, Mods, Jate, and other tribes, 
have wandered northwards and southwards, westwards and 
south'wesCwards, till we can no longer trace them back to their 
original seats. . Mixed races call themselves Bajputs, and claim 
to come fi^m'Ohitor or Ajmer, nneonscious that their high 
oheekbones, flat noses, and narrow pig*like eyes, give the lie as 
they speak to their absurd pretensiona 
The use of the sibilant by the various modem nationalities, 
then, is one of those points cm which we wait for more light, 
and on which premature epeoulations would be not only idle, 
but aheolutely noxious. 

There is one point, however, on which we tench solid ground. 
The sibilaat has a tendency, more or less developed in all the 
langaagse, though culmina^g in Sindhi and Panjabi, to pass 
into %• This is a very ancient practice. In the primitive 
Iranian h regularly oorreeponds to the Q of early Aryan. 

SSJlSaaiT. SEND. MOD. PBSSlAK. 

ki 


^ “ ibe," 
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SAKSKSIT. 

SBMO, 

UOO. >B«KUK. 


Authka 


BTf BT “ thouMfid," 

haasnra 



hrap 



It 10 in conplete oorraspoadoccc witL tHs ancient cbengo 
that wt find the propenaity to replace e by A exhibiting itael£ 
in ita fullest force in thoee parle of India which lie nearest to 
the Iranian frontier, namely, tbo Pcnjab and Sindh. In these 
two languagee the a is not only changed tc A, but oocsaionally 
even entirely thrown away. A few examples out of many 
hundreds ore here adduced 


OYHRR 


SAMS R HIT. 

srKDnr. 

BAMJAtll. 

j/A>«aAeat. 

W^T( “ CVltOfl ” 

1 winti 

^Tf 


tirfr"Uoo/' 


^ , 

H.td. 

A koi ” (league), 

«Kty 



" grinding,” 



” Deecml>sri/snu4Ty/* 




BimV “Ju&e-July,” 








brentb,” 

?rTjr 


t 








thirty”(Pr.lTt^ f[f 



‘HBlftSl?! " thifty-ons,'* 




“ sIxly-OM,” 



[-c 

HtgtTfTf^ “MVBfitf^oae,” 





It has been remarkeil before that all theee languages ehow 


I In Uiii word tl}« ^ nxj b* a hvdcaiof of or« n othw kaad, aerftl7 « 
ditfisNQt nj of whUag ^ j m tbd r«Bt«rki fortJier «« la tbit MvtioQ. 
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their commoix origin, if that wars doubtful, by the fact, among 
others, that hardly any process or tendency exists in any one 
of them which may not be traced, however bintly, in nearly 
aJL This is true in the present instance. In erery one of the 
languages some few examples may be found of this change, 
though the tendency, so strong in Western India as to hecome 
a rule, has beeneo weakened os we go eaatwards, that in Bengali 
and Onyn only a few faint examples can be adduced. 

In the series “ sixty-nine,” ” seventy-oneand eo on to 
"seTonty-eight,” the ^ of is changed to ? in all the 

languages. I do not give the list here, as it will ocenr in 
Qiapter IV., which see. 

As an example, though a somewhat doubtful one, of this 
change running through all the languages, the word pahtr 
^uiuuumSc/' may be noticed. Its forms are S. h^i'* B., 0. 
MIDI'S, M,, G,, P- Qfll. The final ^ points to an older T, 
which would be '8aftcned from so that I would derive the 
word from a Sanskrit form treated as according to 
the neual method of treating ^ in ordinary colloquial speech. 
The meaning would be "stretched out,” ‘‘long,” '‘vast,” and 
this is the more appropriate, as the word is generally applied 
to a mountam range, rather than to an isolated hill or peak. 

Another instance ie the local Hindi word "cattle,” only 
used in the western Hindi area, from 77. Another local word 
in EasternBeharis “ cowshed 

Moro may he found here and there, but few which run threogh 
the whole seven lauguages. 

There ie, however, one important series which is noticed by 
Vararuchi ii. 44, eoasisting of ^ "ten,” end its compounds 
etc. In these the i is regularly changed to %■ Pr. 
e^rdha, x^f'aho, etc., for eh&dein, dvddula, and the 
rest.''. Thus, " eleven,” which may sorve oe a ^«cimen, is H. 

P. f^rarct, S. mfi, G. M. 

0., b. Tpnr- 
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The Y U retained in vritia^ onlj in H. and 8. In F. and 
M. the long d haa taken ita pkce, and in the reel it hae die- 
appeareii. 

Before leaving the aihUanta, eome notice muet he taken of a 
change* the reverse of that mentioned in I &d* whereby ^ 
hecomee 9 in Marathi* and analogous to that mentioned in the 
same aeotion as prevalent in Bengal, in each caaH as for 
for and others. Vararuchi ii. 43, gives 

cAdatiA/ for thoikiM, eh a m mu A c gsAgawalAtf* cAdcvossidnrAa, 
aUa^toesaMsisphiperas. Modem instances ar^— 

Skr^^tla,” Pr. H. 8. O. M. D. 

. 0 . 

Skr. •'tiitbr Pf. n. WfT. P* 8. 0. 

fikr. ITTWU ••cbiUI,** Pr. P. IftfTT' ®‘ 

ifre^. M. nT?Tr. o. B» WT* 

WIWTW, infill. %finTt. Vtiw. •««*• o. WTpU TtlJT- 

In Bengali a good many of these words may he found, which, 
when aapporud by the analogy of the cognate languages, may 
fairly be treated as head JkU eiam|Hes of this rule i when not 
so eupported, however, as Use majority are not, they may he sot 
down aa careleas spelling. 

9 is in H. and F., and occaaionally in the other languages, 
pronounced AA, though still written in fact, on seeing this 
oharacter in an old Hindi MS., one would naturally pronounoe 
it AA. This is not merdy a matter of writing however. 
Several words which in Sanskrit have Uie ’V are now regularly 
pronounced with AA by the peasantry, to whom the written 
oharactex is entirely unlmown. Thus STTWT language *' is pro> 
nonneed AAdAAd, and evenaomatimee written ^ “ rain,*' id 

and from it is formed a verb *'te rain.” Similarly 

we find and f\w'n from ^ "joy"; £r«n 5hl '‘a 
ram”; (nm “poison." Hence also M. tm, a cor> 
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rupted form of “a pronuM,” Skr- "a Wg 

atroDg f&lW," from ^ ram.” also used by tbe 

▼algar &r as in E. Th6 origin of this custom liee pro* 
bflHy in the already mentioned connexion between the mbilants 
and which latter is hardoned to as in Persian. 

I S7. f is a faTcunte letter with the moderns, and is rarely 
elided. One instance is giren by Trumpp from the Sindbi, 
Skr. “joyful,^' beoomee flVff through a form 

This is not, however, common. In some Prakrit 
books \ is used to dll up the gap made by the rgection of a 
single consonant between two vowels, and a few instances may 
be found in which it has remained till modem tunes (Weber, 
Saptas. p. 28)^ Thus 0. TTT^t “a pai” (the coin), H. 

Skr. It is sometimes inserted without cause, as 0. 

“a maund weight,” H. M. Skr. As a 

rule ita tenaoity is greater than that of any other letter, and it 
is pronounced dearly with a somewhat harsher a^iration than 
in other languages. ’ 

This letter in Sanskrit roots is often merely a softening of an 
aspirate. ^ is originally TK, \ is probably 

ftotn perhaps also 

TV > Soma of these older forms, ae grahh and are 
preserTsd in the Vedas, and with regard to the others the 
aoalc^ of forms in the cognate langnages shows that the 
aspirate has been dropped, while in many it reappears In various 
tenses of the verb. In haramoy with this practice, cases are 
found in the modem languages in which h after anusw&ra, 
which is in that position a guttural, changes into gh, as in 
lion,” which is pronounced fingh in all the modem languages, 
and often written in E., and always so in P. Thus also 
the Prakrit forms “we,” “ye,” hecome in Oriya 

, where the h is obaoged into the sonant aspirate of 
the organ to which the nasal belongs. 
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§ 68. Troffi Y ve p*ie b; & utortl tnasition to the aapirttod 
lettere of tU tbo orguu. It ku boon toexi tbit on tb« ooo 
bond tbo noupinUd lettm tn eztremoly UabU to oUiioii, 
vbild on tbo otbor A bold* ito pl»of olmjA rorf firmly. From 
the combinetioa of theee two prinoiplee, it cornea to peee that 
the aspirated letters frequentlj lose their crganio characteristic, 
and reraaia a« aimpU A, the aspiration alone sarTiTicg to 
represent them. Thie is a role of very general application, 
both in Prokrit and modem tiinee, and is ono by which we 
may distioguisb early from late Tedbbaras with tolcrablo 
accuracy. It is not, however, of equal force in all aspirates, 
yanruchi la}*! it down as ** usual,*’ that is, not abeolute, in the 
cases of 9} V> omitting the palatals, cerobrals, and 

The omimion of the is accounted for, first by the 

tenacity which has been noticed ae tbw ebaracteristie in | 61, 
and secondly by the foot that theee lottera 9 and though 
they occur in Sanskrit, rsprseent as a rule sounds of a later 
origin, being dsTeloped oat of older aounda, as or others. 
Although these letters are found in Sanekrit writinge of an 
early period, yet tbeir secondary or derivetiTe cbarecter can 
hardly be doubted, jh in paiticdtr ia a very rare letter in 
Sanskrit, while it is extremely fluent in Prekrit. This letter 
lies two or three forme, being wriUeo sometimes V> at others 
and at others again all this shows that it is of modem 
origio, and gives riae to the auspieioa that it acarcely bad a 
end reooguised poeition in the old Indian soheme of 
Bounds, until the Fandite began to work at the Unguage, when, 
in accordance with their nsual euatom, they would invent a 
letter where none existed previonely, to avoid leaving any gap 
in their series, just ae they did with V and Wo can derive 
no argument from the existence of letters on monuments of the 
earlier type, Asoka’s, Gupta, or Eutila (though it may be 
observed that jk does not occur in Sutola), becaoee the art of 
writing was a matter of oompaiatiToly recent introduction, and 
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does not; a£Eect pLonetio clxsog:e8 in t^e spoken Ung^ges, In 
the oftse of the cerebrals their hardness probably preeemd 
them, and they too are somewhst secondary in character, beis^ 
as has been explained before in § 59, old linguals prcserTsd at 
a high point of contact by the induence of T or some other 
letter, and conse^nently regarded by Pandits, who worked at a 
time when the usual lingual contaoC of their nation had passed 
down to a lower point of contact, as in some way derived from 
the dentals, an errcdieoua view, in which they have been followed 
by many European scholara 

Thus, and were, to a great extent, popular 

letters; they had already passed into Prakrit, or rather had 
their origin in Prakrit; they bad come into recognised exist* 
enoe, so to speak, lower down the stream the point at 
which the other aspirates had lost their organic characteristics, 
and were thus safe from farther change. 

As to a very little carelessness in uttering it makes it into 
/, and however wide apart these two sounds may be when 
pronounced carefully, or when considered scientifically, the 
personal expsHence of erery one who has lived in this country 
will support the assertion that they are daily and hourly con¬ 
founded by or^ary speakers, “Who ever heard ftfT, ^ 
pronounced by the lower classes in towns otherwise than as “ fir,” 
” fal”? or If not <^uite with the / sound, at least with some* 
thing very closely approaching to it, and only by purists, or in 
remote parts of tbs country, with the clear undoubted ph 
sound ? To caus^—namely the more complete amslgama* 

tion of the aspirate with the organic eound—may doubtless be 
attributed its preseiration. It is softened to which letter in 
Eastern India is constantly regarded by the nativee as equiva- 
Isut to our English e. 

The aspirates, it must however be remembered, are never 
co n aide r sd as mere combinations of an ordinary letter with A 
It is quite a European idea ao to treat of them \ kh is not a 
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ioUovod by u A, it ia »attend vith o greetfir effort 
of breath tbui ordinary. The natipe name for the aepiraUe ia 
fuahdprdM " gnat breath,” aa oppoaad to the leoea or atpap-d^ 
*'little breath/’ lettera. The Eoropeaa method of apeakiog ia 
uaed in thia aeotioa ae being likady to be more faniliai to Che 
reader; buC it muaC ever be borne in mind that the aapiraCe i» 
uttered by one action of tba mouth; there ii not tbe alighCeet 
atop or paoM betveea the i end tbe A; in fact, no natire ever 
imaginee that there U e i or an A either in the aound. The 
differenoe betireen “ eat,” end 4|l it " cause to aay,” 

ia extremely well marked, area in the meet rapid epeekiog. 
Thua Veraruchi, ia hie rule above quoted, li. 27, doee not eay 
tbit V and the reat retain only their eepirato. Such an ex- 
preeaion would have been quite uointeUigibte to himielf end 
bia ecbolera. He aeya V ie esbetltuted for *9/ eto. He looka 
upon T aa quite a dietinet letter, and exbibite no eonaciouiueea 
of tbore being an A involved or contained in tbe V already. 
The Indian ^ chan diflera entirely from ^ Y on tbe oxie band, 
ae much ai it doee from tbe Arabic ^ on tbe other. 

Thue V *f Y are two dietinet aoon^ end ere elweya aouaded 
aa Buob. V ie a ^ uttered with a greeter expendituia of breath 
then ordinary. ^ ia e guttaral uttered deep down in the throat, 
and having no real aapiration in it at all, beyond thia that the 
makhrey, or plaoe of utterance of it, ia eo low down in the throat 
aa to be quite on tba extreme edge of that region of tbe palate 
within which the gottural aound liae, and approaohing the 
confinaa of that region within which there ia no organic utter¬ 
ance any longer, beoauaa no poaaibili^ of contact, but merely 
aapiration or aimpla forcible paaaage of air. 

We may now ptoceed to give exomplea of the change, which, 
as it ia one which pawea through the Prakrits into the modaru 
languagea, may ba exhibited with special regard to the latter, 
the former merely inaerted when they occur, because in 

aa in so many other cases, the words moat foequeatly in 
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me izL the Prakrite are not hy wj meejie tkoee wUck are most 
commonly met with in the moderos. 

§ 6d. ^ is changed to ^ in the following instances 

SltT. -hit- Pr. H. P. S. 

6kr, to write,” Pr. M. . 

Skr. “hunllaff,” H, P. t¥T, S. 

Skr, “ffijneU Mead,'’ Pi-. S. ^r^V- 

In ,all these cases, howoTer, there exist forms in thus all 
the languages still use ; in aU but K., the usual form is 
1%^; as in H. though Gujarati omits the t, and has 

^«ad. is also still in use, and ie only in use in 

6indhi j all the other languages retain the word > which, 
howeter, is no longer a coUoqiual, but merely a literary and 
poetic word. 

V 

Skr. •*praise,” Pr. ffl. P. S, 

Skr.TI^^ -A weJi.wbeel,*’* P., H. ITTg^r XfZ> M. S- 

'UT^, 0* 

Skr. "loins," Pr. P. 8- M. (fur 

sura's}); all in the sease of etSrt. 

Skr. "cloud," Pr. H. , P. tf¥f. and S, ?ffy - 

This letter is also frequently retained, as in Wld*. 

^WT®= and split up and inyerted in «fi«n 
"borax”through and A similar 

instance is for>fT*f’ from H- root of 

the esculent water-lily,” P. «?,, S. ftylOj G-, B,, and 0. 

^om. Skr. 4jtdfd4i, is an instance of the protective 


t Tbe M.«a]I»t4^>rnM wheel,” need «ll over die Pai^eb end io parts of 
Bindutaa to draw weUr (hr porpoaes of iirigsboo. It bu a of Mrtkw poti 
wtdoh fo dom eiBptj ud waio op fril, end tilt orer iato a trough. 
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pover of the ftcoiw&n, cf which more will h&T« to bo uid 
hereafter. 

flkr. “ com.” Pr. H. ^ 

Skr. irm ‘‘ *MV." Pr. ^TlfT. OW H. iUfT, 5. »rTf • 

Skr. “leylef,- Pr, H. ^fen, P- 8. 0. 

I 0. B. filec«larlf (bSi rtrj cemmoa «er4 lo ell 

th* other le toCallj waatlnf b V. 

Skr. "pHor - H. R,«.. a, B. M, 0. S.^Tf^. 

Inetancea of tbe letentioiL of Vara M. which 

U, howeTor, nro, P. Vtrert, 8. W^» in tba altered aeoae of 
*'to think.'* vtvwTb <V<I, hara» agoio, through the influence 
of anuawArt. WVT “to churn," VVVt “a chuming-etick " 
sSkr, we(, and with the cerebral H. VTT " buttarmilh,'* 
though H. haa alao Hf ** to ohum **; U. VTV^: 

D. *»Wt» VTVT " corda"; G- Wj*. WlO» " curd*,’' 

etc.; a W> Skr.^V "herd"; H. ^ U almoat a 

Tataama, though found in Old Hindi ; P. baa tbe more usual 
form VY. 

V. 

8kr. vfVT Pr- VfW' **. 0. W., B. O* 

Wr.8.^- 

8kr. ^fv cardB," Pr. . H. . and m b all. 
filer. VT^ “ merebaof,’* Pr. H. VTH. B., 0.«., P. VTf. VnF* 
fi. inV (tbreegk a coofuaioo wHh Pera. ofba naad aa a dtl« b; 

eertalo caitM). 

Skr. Pr. YT. H- YH> B. VVi M., 8. W. 0. YF» 9. 

Ytjr.O-inr. 

6kr. '‘vlttat.** H. ^ B. 0. 

(gSmg). 

8kr. YtVT " UsaH,^* “ igaaam" B. R. B. O. Vt* 
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Thu Uit«T being a media, and oa such more liable te elision 
than an; tennis, exhibits fewer insta&css of retention than the 
others. Snch are H. etc., though the more 

usual form taken by this root in all the lango^es is as in 
H. “ a warrior,” etc-; 'fKt " wasbermac,” Skr. VT^ 5 

Skr. “ white,” E. B-, 0., W, G. S- 
M. W, S^‘ Skr. “to blow,” Pr. B. 

“bellows,” H. S. vNnj “to kindle,” G. In 

the case of initial V, many inatancea may be found among 
genuine Tadbha'raa. 

is, like Vf a letter which afforda a very large range of instances 
of elision: 

‘‘deep.” H. sad m la sU. 

“berdsmao,*' H. W. 

to be,- Pr, f\. H. fRT, P. fTOT, 8. mre, 0. ftj. M. flTlf, 

o.ftKmdrth 

“pot,” H, Tflt. P- 9« fi^. M- 

B., 0. Xit(. 

^ “ to be fair ” H. ^ “ owstDent/' ^ftT* “ 

“ to h«eM3 ” S. “ besaty," «t«*. P* 

eto. M., B.. sod 0. retain the Ibrcns is in cotnaaoo 
ttB& 6. follows (be Hiadt, bat bu aUo T>T sod desivativea. 

“bea«Jty,“ H. ^fR, P.. 8. id. 

bead,* H. snd 6o jq sb. 

Here may also be introduced H. %WT “to take,” which 1 
suppose to be from an earlier form > as is shown by 5. 

> from Skr. The S. proTes this to be the origin of 
the word by retaining the paasiTo participle which is 

trom the Skr. p.part. WV- %WT ia to be explained aa in the 
first instance for which is identical with the fbnn ^tQT> 
in use now in Panjabi, from cf. eto,, in Ch. II. 
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% 35 i is B. 0. tmtt conftisiait botv«en *( tad 
9 • There is a rarelj need Skr. loot WTt which would produce 
9l^> on the analog of from bat 1 prefer the derivt' 
iiou from both on acooont of the donbtfalneee of the root 
and becaneo it brings the Hindi more into ccnfonoity with 
the other lengoagee. The render may ohooee for himsell S. 
has also another verb trcm a root ITTM} fonning its 

passive participle ( = *ITf5nf = BfTf^*irT^)> which 

lends additional confirmation to the derivation. The old H. 
p.p, WfWX xnay be held to point to a form through vftit 

(Tla^s^svrsit). 

It will be obesrved that Orimm's law of positional changes 
bolds good to a great extoat in the coee of these aspirates. 
*V7hile they are ft’equently, nay almoet regularly, changed into 
X in the middle of a word, a proceee eqoivalent to the elision of 
the non*Mpiratod letters, since they loee all their organic por* 
tion, retaining only the aspiratioa couDon to all, they are on 
the other hand, when occurring as initials, almoet as regulariy 
retained. The meet striking exception is the caec ef which 
is often changed to Y in the beginning of a word, jiUm.tW 
instances given above. Here too, howeres, there is 
to the case of the non'aapireted labial which, as wfaiTe 
seen, poeseases peculiar weakneeesa, and is more liable to 
absorption, IiqueGsoti«i into a vowel, and other hard treatment 
than the letters of any other organ. Such a point as is 
one of those landmarks which are so cheering to the student, 
pointing as it does, however dimly and obscurely at pieeent, to 
tbe existence of deep underlying laws, which a longer reeearoh 
and more intimate eequaintance with theee languagee will 
enable us eventually to unearth; ao that we may hope, in spite 
of the terrible gap of eo many centuries, one day to bare die> 
covered the whole phonetic eystem of this group in all ite 
rsmi6cations, and triatnphantly refute theee eeioUste who talk 
BO eonfidently of the ** Uwlcas lioeoce** of Hindi derivation. 
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We xiow come to t^e imcbaoguig dapirstes asd 

fo a cartaui extant It is not porliaps atxictLj correct to 
apply the epithet' unchanging * to any but the firat two. Xo 
inetaocee of the change of these two exist, either in Fmhrit or 
in the modems. 7 is not elided, bat passes often into its 
madia 7> Instances (Tar. ii. 24) are madhamf jadharam, 
kadhorim, for matha, jalhara, iia(Aora. As so often happens, 
these examples do not ocoor in the moderoe, or rather these 
words, the first of which is common, the last two rare, are 
found in their Sanskrit form math, etc., in most language^ 
M. has a diminutiTS 77^ side by ride with The word 

means a "monastery," or college of derotees. Modem instances 
are— 

Sir. Tfrar" stool,- H. p. a, 8. a*W- 

Skr. tJZsf •‘reading,* H- tJTirT. P. id.. 8. 0. M- TO/ , 

0.'qfg^,.B. trf^. 

Skr. “pcger'P. S. 

Skr. 71^ ‘•D<eUeM,* S. P. dim In. 

Here examples will be found in Chapter IT., in cas^ where 
7 is a secondary formation—that is, where it has arises, from 
some earlier form, as 7, Mf or the like. 

There is an isolated instance of 7 passing into in Skr. 
giaivi “axe,” &. and S- » bnt hero we have properly 

the same process os in ^r7^=^7^, nsmcly, that the 7 has 
been softened into its corresponding media and that ^ain 
into 7f> in Q. and S. the W bos been dropped. In H. the 
form is f7fT<V, P. fwfTTT and ffTTT, M- ffR, 0- yf l f t- 
B. shows the traosition in the colioi^iual form ■ 7 does 
Ira^uantly pass into > in fact, from the earliest Sanskrit 
times there is a close connexion between the two sounds, the 
point of jonotion being a sound ? /A. The same relation 
exists between the unasplrated letters, as in the Yedic 1[Tr— 
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In the y«dAA V is often written 3* ixuHt fhoiiia'’ 
eZATDple in the modern Un^oagee ^ 

Skr, H-, ^ITT^. 

Skr. •* bride,- B. 0. fWTft “ d-jbt«r'' (=a fgrt)• 

Ceeee in which 9 ie whcdlj dided do not occur, at least none 
hare yet been diseorered and eetahUihed. 

In Prakrit we hare a eomewhat aimiUr change (7ar. iL 25), 
anMla^anhtha; here the aepiimte appear* to hare been lost, 
and the I doubled. The root vetMt is also eaid to be changed 
to €$lla when preceded by vd or mm (Var. rui. 41), which 
givea lu another initance, aa we know that becomea hret 
t4ith, and BubeeqoenUy mdk, ae Varanichi himielf etatea in the 
preceding section (riiL 40). Tbeee ebangae are again, aa in 
the case of bh, quite in analogy with the obaagee (bat take 
place in the corroaponding unaapirated lettcrt, so that every* 
where, however feeble and indUtiAet may be our light, we are 
yet juatihed in aaeerting the thoroughly homogeneoua, and 
oonaequently diatinetly national and cbaracteriatic nature of all 
the phenetio ohangee we meet witL 
^ U eoftened to H in Prakrit in ri&ld, mbMAUd, ubhaH, 
tabAalam, for UpAi, btpbdiOtd, iepAarl, ttiphtfg. In the modem 
r languagee one of thee# is Ibusd 1 |mO a catrp,’* JL tl|0> P. 
tjtido. The letter is, however, more generally retained, being 
of oomparatively rare occurrence in the middle of a word, with 
the exception of coenpoofida, which must be treated as two 
aepairate words for our present puipoee. 

Judging from the constant tendency of all languages to pasa 
their words through a gradual process of softening, it may 
rationally be conjectured that the aspixmted tenuea W* 7> 
would first be softened into their corresponding medisa, and 
than into simple We have given evidence of thia prooeas 
in the case of 7 and which indeed go no further than this 
first step aa a rale; but it may be ss wdi to seek for instanoae 
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in the other lettew, with a view to estobliihmg still farther the 
harmony of transitioa throughoat the aepiratos. 

Paojabi and Sindhi are the moet promieing fields for thia 
part of the inq^uiry, as they both particularly afiect medial 
lettere in oppoeitiott to tenoes; the search, however, ia not to 
be confined to those languages alone. 

^ into 

Shf- TW‘‘chalo,- P., 8. G. 

Slir. “ stroke,* B. “ conaifig “ (i.e. strokes " 0 / villiui;), 

M-^ "Une,*G. t*T- 

^ into ^ • I'his change ie indicated by the extreme pomts, 
rather than by the intermediate at^e. Thus, when we find H. 
^Ttn vitrified brick,” or “ alag,” derived from Skr. (^), 
it ia apparent that there has been an intermediate form 
So also, in deriving Skr, a waterfall,” from tbe root ^ 

to stream/' there necessarily intervenes a form 

V into V< Tbe ezamplee adduced of thia transition are 
complicated by the fact of the presence of T> which oerebralizes 
the V into X- So that from regarded as we get 
Pr. for 13 W. Similarly Skr, “loose,” becomes 

in Pr. ■ftrfWr. which ia explained by the origin of the word 
from the root a form of which is The moderns use 
this word with rejection of the whole of the first syLlabla 

Thus, H. tNt, M-, a. id., p. ftm, s. ftfr, b., o. 

To these may be added 8. ^IfT^Skr. where again the 
infiuenoe of the r is felt. 

The modem languages, however, are not always oarefol to 
follow the above processes. Marathi in particular, and the 
others in a minor degree, eihibit in a sporadic and somewhat 
disconnected manner a tendency to drop the aapirationf and to 
Qse only tbe unaspiratod form of the letter. This ia more 
frequently observable in the middle or at the end of a word, 
and in Bengali more particularly with cerehrala, as 7, when 
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proDonoced aa rA. TI10 roU bolde good whotber the espirate be 
in ezUtence in Senskrit, or bAre vUeo &om eome Pr. chonge. 
Exemplee: 

Skr. •• dertnietion,'’ B. “ to he epollt,” P. • 

O. B.,0. £d.; here U. In eootnu to Itt nine] euetom 

reUlDft the Mpirnte, w • 

Skr-7TfT^“de»»(le pri6»)» H. P. HfiflTT, 8. M. 

»ITPr. but O. Ift J. 

eVr- "itool,'’ B, fotT, M- VTZ- 

[B. ^^PTT "toeutiiifoWi - ft 4 a)»] B. 15^, M. 

8kr. ‘'luod,'’ Pr. f<«. U. fni, iaitoed of fT^, B., 0. kt. 

Skr. elephaai^* Pr. Al. fTlfT far fT^, B.. O. Irf. 

Skr. ahffT '••reelag,*' Pr. I 91 , II. ^ for 0. irf; 

Skr. attV '^JaecOon.** M. 

Skr. 9WJ “•hoolder,* W. 91^, 0.9t^. 

Bragali joetaseei of 9 for 1 m %9T»H. %?T, froco Skr. 
^9*1, where the outgoing W eepirttoe the 7 in ell languegea: 
9tfT “etooV’srH.^^} 9l%sH. 91% "with e belf” Skr, 
9T<. bf. eUo 9T%; B. end 0. fWt, M. fuft "ledder/'sH. 
from Skr. fsrfb; B. TT^j 9T^* H-9T%V, Skr. ^TftWfT. 
loeteacee in Orije of the eene tendency ere the following: 

Skr. « terteUe.* 0. 9^9. 

Skr. '* e iwke of eoirdug»* 0. ^^7T* when the &»plr«te bM 

been thrown farvord Into the 7 . 

Skr. 9fiW "the wood-apple tJoe»" 0. 91?f. H. 99%W- 
8kr- 0. fdld ). 

Skr. ^Tft9T '* beard,** 0, ^Tf9. 

Skr. U^l ^'qaeetioe,** 0. 

Tbe general treatment of the eepiratee in tbe modem len- 
guegee bee by some eathon been tboogbt to betrey eigne of 
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non-Arvan mfluesw, on the ground that this treatment ebowe 
an avereioii to aspiration, which is seen also in the DraTidlan 
laogi^gea which hare no aspirates. But 1 do not see, in the 
first place, how the rejection of the ^gamc portion of an 
aspirated letter and the retention of the rough breathing can 
he called an arertion to aspirates; on the contrary, it seenie to 
me to be a greet focdoees for them. Aq arereion to aapiratee 
would testify itself, not by changing M into A, hut by changing 
it into k, which is precisely what our languages do not do, 
except in a few Bengali and Marathi words. 

MoreoTer, although there are no aspirates in the Bravidian 
languages, there are in aU the non-Aryan dialects of toe 
Himalayas and in the Gondl of Central India. Tibetan also 
poaseass the aspirated surds, though not the sonante; and some 
of the sub-dialecta of Tibetan indulge in aspiration to a greater 
extent than Sanskrit, as they aspirate net only the consonants 
of the fiTe organs, but even semiTowels and nasals. Thus, 
Magar mAen, “ fire,” rAa, “ goat,” teha, “ fowl,” mhut, “ blow," 
are examples of aspirations which are never mat with in old 
Aryan. 

Thirdly, it may be pointed out that so hi from having any 
aversion to the aapiratee, the colloquial laugu^es from the 
earliest Prakrits downwards indulge In a variety of aspirations, 
regularly changing the sibilaDts of Banskrit into h under 
almost all circumstances. Instead of attributing to the Prakrits 
a dislike of the aspirate, and ascribing this characteristic to 
non-Aryan influence, we should be disposed to consider sn 
excessive fondnesa for this doss of sounds as one of the most 
marked Prakrit features, and one in which it is very strongly 
contrasted with the BraTidian Isnguages, though harmonlxiiig 
in this respect with the non-Aryan dialects of Tibetan origin 
which are still spoken in the recesses of the Himalayas. 


I 70. Tisargo is coaspicuous by its absence from all the 
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jDodeni UDguag«». It was at best a mere giammamn's fieUoo, 
to be daase>^ witb %, and eueb like inTeQ^oas. Ifi tbe 
BominatiTe ease of aouii it njdacea tbe orjiaziic witb wbiob 
that case properly ternunatea, and baa in Prakrit gvm way to 
0 or a ia Sanskrit nominatiFea n ot, wbile it baa bee& entirely 
dropped in oominadTea in ti, «s, or other Towals. In the 
'Tanoua parts of tbe rerb in wbicb it oconrs bo trace of it can 
now be foB&d, inaamnch as tbe modem rerb bai entirely abaa • 
doned tbe ancient method of formation, and bas 

adopted the analydcal system of participlsc and auiUariea; 
even in those teosee where sone relies of the syntbedoal spiem 
exist, tbe dual haring been entirely rqectad, tbe riearga with 
which iU three persons ended bas been lost, and in tbe first 
person plnral so great bas been tbe change that it is difficult to 
decide whether tbe visarga baa really bad any influence or not. 

Where Tisargn exists u thb middle of a word, as in 
"pain,*' and in wordi eompoimdad with tbe preposidon 
tbe mder lasgoagee rsjeet it altogether and write atinply 

for In tboee languogse whiob have a 

double form, one iitenry, tbe other popular, tbe> former of 
course retains tbe Tisarga, tbe Utter does not. 

AnnswAra is used throngbout to repUcc tbe nasal when it 
forms tbe first element of n ncxtzs. In Bengali and Oriye, 
however, there Is an exeepdon to this role, anuswira in them 
being merely a nasal and prooounoed always •ff, never under 
any oonditiona ss, as some German writers have of late taken 
to write it. To a Bengali the tranaUteritaon omto would ha 
quite unintelligible, aa tbe word is to him napsAo. Even in 
reading Sanskrit tbe custom is to prononnce this mark as ng; 
thus, would he read idcitg mbddcfumg. ^me is 

nothing further to rsmsrk on tbia cbaiacter. 

% 7\. This chapter may be concloded by a few instoncea In 
which a whole pliable of a word baa been inverted. This sort 
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of corruption is conunon among the lower orders all orer India. 
Thus, for Pew. maM, a ftiTOurite pronnncia^on ia 

maihal The constant, though uncooseious, striving to give 
eome meaning, or reason for a meaning, to a word often reenlts 
in these curions ohangee. To the Hindu peasant matlab oon^ 
Teye no intrinsic or esoteric meaning, but when reversed it 
eeems quite natnrai that nathal, ie. ‘^strength of 

the intellect/' should he a phrase for “aim/’ “objecV’ ate. I 
have heard this word corrupted to man f(z/a6, “search of the 
mind/’ taiab being mors familiar than its derivative; ani Ml for 
JUiJj, in the sense of “death,” is also quoted as a similar case 
by one writer. Examples of this inversion are as follows: 

8 kr. ''thpoviog,” Pr. %q. H. ^Dverted sad w!th the as^rate 

(brovn back to the laltial; ** to throw," P,, Q. 8 , M. 

0 . flhpHf sod 13^1^(with total r^eotido of aspirate and a). 


6kr. ^91 "to be drowned* (coooectad is cover"X 

'^lf<d I • U.r Q.f B*, 0. ^ All tbe Isoguages have also tbe 

form etc., ns welL 

(from •^rftJVT “to cover") H. also VlW. 

^rid/se^ aU, 

Skr. “caodlestick" (literalJ/ caodl^bed,” becaose io ao 

lodUa lattip the wick Uet id a cup MJ of eUX B. for 

0 . id. 

Skr. “ vlsitiflg," H. " to arrive,” !q Tlrllut ^ihTWT- 


Maoy more inversions of this kind will readily occur to the 
memory of readers acquainted with these Lmgaages, though 
such words are not generally found in dictionaries, being looked 
os, with some justice, as merely local corruptiona arising irom 
ignorance or caprioe. It wUl be seen, however, iVom the in* 
stances given above that a recognition of tbe existence of 
this tendency is sometijues useful as pointing the way to tbe 
dafivation of a word which might otherwise remain unknown. 
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C0NT£yTS^4 Avcxnrr ajn llotp|*)i Ajmen^VM).-^ ThS Knr^ 
Ift Turn Cl&mm.—I 74. Tu frrara* Nun.—f 7(. a 3>» n» 

SiKrvAnTM.—i 7A ar CBloecmMr.—f TT. Tii lhxt» Nurl^ 

I 7$. Naiau or A Uuto Nbm.—| 71. TuAratir o» W. Tn 
6>»^n ar a Mcua KBn—f 91. TBSATwrt of ^.—4 9& Sibium 
or OoKMRATtOM WtTI l>C'TAb AMft CtUVUA dnOKB $1. BtXX* 

TOVBU or A Ucun Nnn X, aji» V.—4 94. Tu Sau; ^ akb V.H U. 
X, T, *110 ^ v CoAaiHAmv im PaarAM. 4 M. Tvt Vbax Kun— 
4 97. NaUIi ims Najak.—4 99. Naua wits Bmitowsi.— 4 90. SAtAi 
wrrs 9tKbAWT.—4 99. SBCirewst wits Snurovit .—4 tU Smttqwil wns 
SlanAirr.—4 91 f or CoMaorAnnr wns onus Wul 4 91. 

lllbATITB StBBBTS OB «SS VaAS l^TTB*. 


§ 73. Toi treatment ot compound cooeoiuiate invoWea eomc 
ourioufl oonaidemtioiu on the totgeet of the power of articuli- 
tion poesessed hj the bumen orguis of epeeoh so ancient and 
modem timee. Sanekht in thia nepeet reaemUda all the eap]^ 
languagee of its family, inasmuch as it is rich iu combinations 
of consonants in groope of two, three, and eren ocoanonally 
four, without any intervening vourel. We find the — state 
of things in the Semitie fiunSy ; the Aramaao gro u p, 
which is now generally admitted to represent the oldasC type, 
clusters its consonants together in a way which at timsti almcet 
dedes pronnnciatian; the Hebrew, which stands second in point 
of antiquity, is lees addicted to this pn43tioe, having several 
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coatziTaoc«9, such u for amdmg too gre&t an accumula* 
tHon o( oozuotiant^t wUla in tho Arabic, a group of a eqdoIi lator 
type, to uaa Renaa’a expression, *'tba consonants awim in a 
aea of Towels” ; comparing Aramaic fortns, such aa ktalf, ktain, 
fnektian, khnun, wicb tbe Hebrew kilalli, kdtalnii, k&til9R<ly 
cnakknu, and Arabic kaiatal&, kaiaind, inkidiand, nakhnu, tbe 
gtadoal mcreose of Towela la dearly seoxu This instance ia 
adduced merely as sa illustration of what is meadt by the 
power of articulation. To utter a series of consonants, each of 
which requires a separate contact, without allowing any Towel to 
interTene, is an effort of the organa of speech which can only 
be accom^iehed when those organs are Tigeroi&s and strong. 
Thus we find the DraTidians of the south of India nnable to 
pronounce Sanskrit words containing a ootapound consonant 
without the insertion of one or more Towels. For ineta:^, in 
Tamil, isAn=Sbr. sfH, fdnomsSkr. sMirwifli, 

Arievna, appirayoianaszapraifofaaa, tatuva=iaiica. "The laa> 
guages of tbe IndcvEuropeon class are fond of combining 
clashing consonants and welding them into one syllable by 
sheer force of enuAOiaUon; and it is certain that strength and 
directness of character and scorn of difEcultiea are cbatooter- 
ietics, not only of the Indo^Earopean languages, but of the 
races by which those l&agoages are spoken. On the other 
hand, the DraTidian family of languages prefers softening away 
difficulties to grappling with them; it aims at ease and soft¬ 
ness of enunciation rather than impreesiveness : multiplying 
Towels, separating consonants, assimilatiog differences of sound, 
and lengthening out its words by successiTs agglutinations; it 
illustrates the characteristics of the races by which it is spoken 
by the soft, sweet, garrulous effeminacy of its utterances.”^ 
WiUdn the domain of the Indo-European family, bowerer, 
there are many degrees of power in this respect. In the 
highest grade are to be placed the old Aryan, latin, and old 
* CUdveU’t Jn tptf iw t p. 139, 
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German. la Uia next Zeod, ^ degree weaker than 

Sonekrit; Greek, whick cu bear leaa eoDmant'claabmg dian 
Latin; and SclaTonie, wbicb interpolate* rowela with greater 
freqaeac^ than iU Tentonio neighbour. Weakeet of all are 
tbe modem Botnance laaguagea, and the Indian Prakrit*. And, 
conridering the enbject cbronologioaUy, each stage of erery 
language ia, aa a rule, leae capable of elaborate artaeulation «-b«n 
that which preceded it And thia brings na back to our 
immediate aulgect: juat aa the Prakrits effeminately eoften or 
omit aingle oonaooanta from Sanakrit worda, eo» in the case of 
compound cocaonanta, they bare reoouree to eereral doricea for 
aroidiog the effort of uttering them. Bare egaio, howerer, 
the modem Indian laoguagee are stronger than the Prakrita, 
in many eaaea exhibiting a graater power of conaonsnUl articu¬ 
lation^ though always weaker than the original Sanskrit. In 
modern Tadbhavaa indeed, in which no trace of Prakrit inffu- 
enoe ia to be expected, the amount of eoflening or weekoniug 
ia not rary great, not more eo than in modem English aa 
compared with the English of a thousand yaara ago. Take for 
inataace a passage fi^m King Alfred’s translation of Gregory’s 
Pastoral: ‘ Ne aosal hs noht u&alyfsdas dda, ae thset tbastte 
othre mean unalyfedes doth hs sceal wepan swm awm his ague 
loylde, hiora ontryreaesae he ecsal throwian on his heortao, 
and tbse godes his nihstena he sceal fagenian swm swm hia 
agnea.” Thia wonld run in modem English thus: ** Kor shall 
he nought unallowed (unlawful) do, and that that (that which) 
other men unallowed do, ha shall weep eo so (aa) hia own guilt 
(Germ, ichuidy Dan. tkyld, our for tbor nutria- 

neaa (infirmi^) he shall dree in hia heart (sympatbue with), 
and of the good of hia next (neighbour) he shall fain (rejoioe) so 
so (as) of hia own.” The words in pareotbesia are tbe modem 
way of expressing the word whtoh they follow, which ia the 
etymological equiralent of the old Kow the modem 

• P. 6S, si. Swmty bri; fiiftkS T«0 8sais^, ]S7t. 
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di9«r T«ry little more from 
auJ someHmee not eo macb aa' vmllowed’ from 'aiuJy* 
fodes,’ ‘ dree' from ‘ tlirovIan»’ * aeil' frotii' niKi ta,’ or' from 
* fageniao.’ It moat be remembered that the eerUost of modern 
TadbhaTas, dating from the wane of Buddbiam, are about con< 
temporaneoua vith Ai&ed, while early TadbLarae are of coune 
for more ancient. It ia neceesory to bear this in mind, becaoso 
some writers hare asserted that the modem Indian languages 
hare deviated far more widely from their primitire type than 
the Europoan languages, and hare argued from thence that the 
fonner are now more hopelessly corrupted and confused than 
the former. It may be replied that the rate at which derelop- 
ment has proceeded seems to be the same in both cases, and 
that climatic induencsee, while they determine the direction of 
that derslcpment, do net accelerate it. When we dpd an 
Indian word mnch more extensively changed than we can 
produce a parallel for in European languages, the reason is 
generally to be found in the &ct that the process has been 
going on for a much longer time in India than in Europe. 
Certain it is that some of the Prakrits exhibit at times extreme 
forms of corruption, but reasons have been given for doubting 
whether these Prakrits were erer spoken ; and from the example 
of the Bhftgavatt, we may ccnjecture that when more texts 
come to light, they will confirm what is now only a euspidon, 
that in the two leading points of hiatus and assimilation the 
real spoken languages of those times did not go so fiir as the 
literature would make us believe. The hiatus caused by the 
elision of single consonants is an attempt to reduce the labour 
of speaking, and qaite parallel to it is the process of assimila¬ 
tion, which will now be explained, both processes being ex¬ 
emplifications of the fact that as a rule modem articulation is 
simpler and leas harsh than ancient, and that eq>ecially in the 
case of consonants, whether compound or single, there is a 
tendency to reduce their number and simplify their enunciation 
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running througli all tlia languagas of lndo*Ghrniaaic 
family. 

§ 73. For tka purpose of esprauiog tka combination of two 
consonanta wltliout the intarventlon of a Towal, aa in hlf pi, tn, 
tkfi term '* Qosaa *’ ia employed. Three Hnda of nexna may 
oonveniently be dietlfigalehed 

(1.) The atrong nexua, compoaed of atrong lettere only, aa 

W, ir» W, ni. 

(2.) The mixed nexus, composed of a atrong and a weak 
letter, aa % 

(8.) The weak nexus, oompoeed of weak letters only, aa V , 

V«, 

By strong letters are meant the first four letters of the five 
vargoa: 

m* n, ti. 

%, -T, U. 

Z, Z, Z, Z. 

Z, Z, V- 

tr, z, w, w- 

By weak letters are moant the noaola Z, Z, Z, if i sibilante 
IT* Z; aemiTowela V, T’ Z, W ; and f. Tbs combisationa 
Z and so often treated m single letters, I include under the 
mixed nexus. 

The laws of these three kinds of nexus are briefly as follows: 

(1.) In the strong nexus the Prakrits assimilate the first letter 
to the last, and the modem languages, except Panjshi and 
Sindhi, reject the first of the two letters and in general ImigtlLaD 
ths preceding vowel. 

(a) Where the eecond member of the nexus is an aspirate, 

Prakrit changes the first member into the oorreeponding un- 

aspirated letter. 
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(/9) Where the nesus is followed a long or hea^ 
fijlkhle, the modern l&nguagee do not alweye make the 
compensatory lengthening of the preceding Towel. 

(2.) In the mixed nezas the weak letter, whether preceding 
or following the strong letter, is in the Prakrits assimilated to 
it; and in the modems one of the two letters is rejected, with 
the usual compensatory lengthening of the Towel. 

(a) When the weak letter ie a nasal and precedes the 
strong letter, it is changed to anuewira { in Prakrit without, 
and generally in the modems with, compensatory lengthening 
of the Towel. 

(8.) In the weak nexus three processes take place: 

(») When the two lettm are of unequal strength, the 
weaker is asumibted, as in the mixed nexua 

When they are of equal or nearly equal strength, they 
are divided from one another hy the Insertion of a vowel ; or, 
(rf) They are combined into a third and entirely different 
consonant. 



A table of the relative strength of the weak letters will be 
found in § 92. 

Certain and accurate laws for all these three processes can 
hardly be expected at the present initiatory stage of the in¬ 
quiry, bat the examples to be hereafter given will fairly sub¬ 
stantiate the tentative rules now laid down. 

The whole of this part of the development of the modem 
languages seems purely Aryan, and may be paralleled by 
corresponding changes in the other languages of the family, 
as, for instance, the modem Romance languages of Southern 
Europe. As none of the non-Aryan families in India are 
prone to the use of compound consonants, their influence can 
hardly be looked ibr in thru branch of the inquiry. It ie, how¬ 
ever, h^ by some writers, who are never ceay unless they 
can drag in some hint of non-Aryan influence to account for 
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oli&ng«8 which require no such espUnation, that the weeknesa 
of Dravidi&n enunciation, which foihida the nee of an 7 complex 
aoonmulation of coneonante, ia parallel to the weoknew which 
led the Prakrita to assimilate ki into it As, howerer, the 
Italians do precisely the same, it is not evident why non- 
Aryan intervention should he suggested. There is a ppowes 
in Prakrit, carried on into the modems, which certainly does 
reeomhle Dravidian caetoma, namely, that of splitting up a 
nexus by the insertion of a vowel; when the custom is disoussed 
it will he seen how far this supposition is true; at any rate it 
has become of late years quite a nuisance, this perpetual sug¬ 
gestion of non-Aryans hero, there, and everywhere; one will 
soon have to believe that the Aryans did not know how to 
speak at all till the Dravidians taught them the uee of their 
tongues, and that the Vedas are a mougled copy of eome 
ancient Tamil liturgy 1 

\ 74. TttB SraOHO Nixus.— This form of nexus U not so 
common as the others. The number of groups of two letleru 
each, which can be formed by oombinationa of twenty letlors, 
is in itself smoU, and is farther in practice limited by the 
euphonic lews, which forbid the union of a media with a tenuis, 
and the placing of nn aspirate as the first member of the nexus. 
Some organs, also, are incapable of combination with othors; and 
of other combinations which would be euphoaicaLy permisoblok 
the Sanskrit language affords no examples. The actual in- 
Btonoea, therefore, of the strong nexus are comparatively few.^ 

Vararuchi's way of handling this prooess ia rather extra¬ 
ordinary- He considers that of two oonsonanta in ft nexus the 

« ?orti«u of thii wetioa oa tbo rtroBg nom# tppouvd tt* Joamai of ^ 
neyil Ariitio toI. t. p. 1*9. howirr, W by fsnbat 

tmmA to aodifr »»• ef dtt i.lach I b th** ortulo (wrifa« n 

iesS),ltoT0h*d»P«iod*l4grta»p4rtef it, « ihot trtaal repnat ioohid- 
Tory 1 it% oioro tbu tAo nsmploa 
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fifst u 9Hd«d, and tie second doubled. He also omits all men¬ 
tion of ir, t) and la spite, howeTar, of hie uacritieal 
va^ of putting it, it is clear that he means to lay down the 
same law as that given above. ^ be oonfosee wnth which 
being a weah letter would, in any case, whether preceding or 
Mowing, he BaaimUated to the other member of the neicus. 
This is clear from his oxamples. Thus, 6kr. MW® luhdhafca^ 
Pr. hddhao, and Skr. ^prtoUctsPr. ; Skr. 

hddho. —Var. iii. 51. 

As to it so seldom occurs as the first member of a nexus 
(except in combinations where “ six," constr. ^ forma the 
first element), that Yaramchi probably thought it uselees to 
mention it. Similarly I am not aware of any ca aee where the 
palatals form the first member of a sexus. By Sandhi they 
would migrate into gutturals in composition: e.^. 

twigd&shin, tAck + ^ yfl“ 
rAki/a, So that probably no instances exist of palatals as 
initials in a nexus. Tararuchi's examples are : > 

eto. 

Lassen (p. 289} repeats Yararuchi for the most part, but 
shows some consmousness of ^e difference between a strong 
and a weak nexus. He gives (p. 235) five classes of nexus, 
among which is No. IT., '‘Complexos consonantium qnater- 
namm ordinatarum,*^ which oorresponds to my “ strong nexus.’' 
Hie list of examples is different from Yararuohi’s, hut docs not 
add anything to the general rule already obtained from the 
Indian author. 

Hoefer, de dialecto Prakritft, p. 90, § 73b, gives a list of 
words in which the Sanskrit form of the nexus is retained in 
Prakrit, but this list has no value, as it rests upon incorrect 
readings. The principal instance is In Yikraroorva?! 

(110, 2, Calcutta edition), which Lassen concludes to have 
arisen “ oh negUgentiam editomm,” or, perhaps, rather from 
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the prooH^ty* of the eoribe tow&rdB S&nBkrit fonaa, & fertile 
eouroe of bod reodlnge ia the plays. We ehoold luidoubtodlj 
reed Ej^efer'e vork does not appear to be one of 

muoh Talue. 

If now wo turn to Pali end the Prakrit of the Jma writuige» 
we find tbo same principle carried out. InetaDCae from the 
Dbammapad&m and BhAgcTatt are, TS* 

(or in BU&g. = 

IB probably for Jitn* hence the aspirate). 

Pali ecoms to have the beat claim to be conaideced aepure 
MagodUi, and is. the Mabawanio, one of the chief works in that 
language, wo find the same rule, 9.{f. = ^ITK=^> 

Xumoioue instances may be collected from overy 
page of the hUhawaneo, or any other Pali work. The rule is 
apparontly abeoluto and without exception, so muoh so, that 
any deriationi from it may at once bo set down as errors of 
copyists. 

There seems to be so good ground for supposing that the 
lest merober of a etrong nexus is sror assimilated to the first 
The examples given by Hoefor rest ohiefiy on incorroet read¬ 
ings, as shown by Lassen, and no such proceeding can be 
discovered in any of those works of which original USS. are 
available. 

In the modem languagos a good many of the examples given 
by Vararuchi occur 

^ MedfS. a sword.’* Pr. VIJjTi, Var. ill. 1. H. 1st. ^TST. Ohaad, 
Prilh. 16,24, TTSI ftSI It '• Be RtUcked, raiiiof sword ia 

hsad”^ 2od, calj tied for the horn of tbs rhinoceros, he which 

also w V. Ish 

^(rare); 2nd, Srd, P. deett. 0. 0. ^rT|. B- 

0 . “ swordstnaa.”* 


^ The &nns lad lha llks ere ^habl; oocnscSed with ^n9. ^s ocaact 
ooBiider Umo u derived from * 
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^ nutJga, •• a »rt of puUe"' (PA«fpiitf Pr. V«r. ii., 

B. M, vaf (ilao u a TaUAniB but nm), 6. O. 

^ (mOfo). Q. 4eett, P. or BTIT, B. ^ (*<^). 

“ milk." Pr. 

P. B. ^rf^, fi. '^. M., aad B. hava rito th« 

TaUamuforo) la prettj common use. 

mudgort, ‘'hammer,” Pr. This word is used :o two 

senses in tbe modem lnng;uages. (<t) Lute TadbbuTS. = so athlete's dob 
for exercising the muKles. H. W7^ (^a^<), M. S. deftt, 

0. 0. and B. nod Kin:, (fi) Early Tad- 

bhara, w: a washennaa’s majlot for beatiog clothes. H. ^TTt 
M. KtKT •TT. bod •ft. S. O. nod 

Tbe latter form Is dearly the older of the two. 

fuAdo, “a word," Pr. Old H. KT^. H. and 

M., 9., G.. aad B. (not rery frequeot, except is B.), P. deutr 0. 

9k«^ kk^'a, •• croekbackeil," Pr, nod H. Ut, ^«i||; 

3od, KKT: 3rd, comotooest fora). M. (lo the 

Widl dialect, G. (both io M. and O. ^K7T is " tbe nul," 
U humpback), 8. ffr. P- fWT nad ^KT. 0- B. fK, JfK. «a<i 

mugdftB, “foolish," Pr. K^ occurs ia M. and B., but lo 

tbe others tiia form la use U from the Skr. K?, which U the other 
form of tbe p.part. of 

^iS 6kaktam, “boiled rfoe,'* Pr. H. M. aad Q. id., S. 

K?T« B> and 0. »m> P. deetl. 

>• * 

“ beeswax," also generally any soft wet sobstaooe. Pr. 
H. wtZ "bdigo refose,” but “boiled rice,” M. ^ 
“ Itoiled rice,” P. %7, axpreased sogar^aoe.” 

^ &rooeoudy in all the dicboiianes uakidney'bets, which h inno wsyreaaaihlK^ 
it is a sort of auQet 
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The olftss of vordA cooWning tbo nexus is retbcr 

numerous, but doss not present many interesting features; a 
few examples follow 

snv ihakta, “a ilevotee," Pr. H.. M., sod B. VU. 

0-Sfsm^S. 

gWT mukta, ^'a pearl,” Pr. H. M. G. ffnPl. 

B. aed O. ffrfW, H- ^ ^WT. W>fw«T, end frfn, ft. ffnft. P- 

XTff rs*/a, Pf. W, 'Cr?TT. M* W» wbeo It mesoi •' red,” 
but when maaelog ''bleed,” 8. xi^, Q. xy^, P. defit. 0. aad B. 
io belli Moiea. 

In tbo above examples tbo duplicate consonant of Prakrit is 
retained in P. The lengthening of tbs vowel with rejection 
of one consonant occurs nearly always in tbs rest. 6., though 
it writes oolj one consonant, pronounoes two, as P. docs; this 
sooounts for the short vowel being retained. 

The Sanskrit words XfiB* 'KfW, occur 

as Tatsamos in nearly all tbs languages, but with sbgbt modiB- 
cations in some. They do not, bowsrsr, offer much that is 
noteworthy. 

$7^. The most common and most varied exempliffoation of 
this kind of nexus is to be found in the word sc^^ort seven,'* 
and its numeroue derivatives. The whole of them are given 
here in fiiU as a good example of the harmony of the whole 
seven languages, a harmony all the more striking on account of 
the slight local peouliaritlea, "not like in like, but like in 
difference." 

^TPi; ttiptm, (oiytoea),* “ laveo,” Pr. ^Rff, H. M. and O. 

B. aod 0. (prooodoeed tUti), S. 9?f> P. B. and Ilf. also 

Ta4ama, but rardr uied. 

' Bet M Bopp, Vfl- Syitm, p. 40, t SS; tfas sindani Unfu^ ■PP*^ to 
bar* Inated it u paicijilon*. 
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{of;too6)> “ s«tea(b,’’ Pr. Uty ^ (Cbeod, 

Piitb. 1,5); SbiJ, «TrT?ft (Bng) j 3rf, ^^r^i (modwn). M. 

suD«4» n. dH., o. e. p. b. 

MpfoifdiM (aoxfit Ob fint sjH.)* sevenUes,” 

H- 4mtS (MtrcAe), modeni 4ld<f (fatoroA), M. or 4jH<h Q* 
IfTITt S. P> 9WTTt> io respect of the long vowel It etaods qaiCe 

Slone ? B. , 0. Qn\. 

tapietiaioh (id,), '‘sennteentb,” H. or ^RTTf^— 

M*. Q. ?I7TTWt—8- P. ^Trrj^ ftnd 

*lrt > B. nod 0. . ur U. ($»« as tbe oumb«r A)r *' serenttes 

taptaH {otyfooej^-eewnty,” Pr. ”• 

(Braj), (modO. M. G. 8. P. W^, 

B. HtTT) 0. io wblcb It etaads nloae {H., B.i and 0. also 

uidolgo in tbeir fsrooriCe pedantry bf B^og occasiooallj). 

^TlfTHTO! MpUlitamah (cuTtOBe), “sevenlUtb," H. M. 

aad P. ^d., Q. ift—8. ^TTPfT (•af»yt>). B. oad 0. the 8kr. 

/bnn. 

It ia next sec€8sarj to observe tbe ourioos modiEcatioiu 
ivbicb tbe ivord ibr aeventj’^ uodergoea irbea it ocoars u tbe 
last merober of e conpoand word. 

•• Seveot^two." 


Mia/iar, and sc os. 
Mhaitar, etc. 

4^ ^^4^ ioActfr, etc. 

bhohatar!, etc. 

^frlT ate. 

^T^TtTK ^tbSttar. etc. 
tAA>r», etc. 


“ Seveaty-cne.” 

8br. eftataptatih. 

H. ** + Aattar. 

M. eW + kaitor, 

O. X^i^ik+oltr, 

B. TI^[f7Tf^cifcs +Aomori. 

P- + 

B. 

0. U.44d^r^ tfcA-iHri. 
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AJao t1)9 fitUI greater traoeferm&tiozu of lovec/’ vlieu it te 

the first mora^or of a compound, i.g.: 

“ T«eDty>Geveo'• Tli If ly*iei.ren/* 

Skr. lift • MptasiftiaU^ lat/tatrittioi. 

H. 

tt- ^nT7fY«M«&. 

0- 

S. ^nTPftTM«®tt. 

P. Wr*a(sM. 

«. ?mrrtirj ism 

0. latiSio (tkotalahe). $afiUlrUo. 


Fort/-Hven.* 


' Plfcy«iw*on/’ 


H. ^wnPr^T MfsWiri. 

M. 

0. 

9. taMStIk. 

V. 

B- tstchAifi* 

0. nUeA«Ui«. 

" Sbrty'ievN)." 

Bkr. a^tathvkfifi, 

wtalh. 

H< s ______ 

C^TftlS m<mM. 

kf. ^Tf^TS tai$atht. 

O. 


•atiwaii. 
Ga/ftfraRHa. 
^BTTT^ GtfrdtMD. 
7?tsnf »aluia)y4h. 
•atnatyi. 

^nwnr 

HTTTVW tativane, 
••Savtutj’tavta,” 




tsthaitar. 


TOTT^TT tatyCIAattar. 
tTMfr, 


k Booplij flod Oriyea proBOUK* tb« 7 m w tbu iMiiU mrald b* pvbap* a 
bate tn&*)it«r8tioe, tad %o tbfoofhont tbs Nriea 

• Or ^lqmf gH. 


TOU L 


19 
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" SijcC^'Mvea.** 

P. 

B. ttft«il«,r^. 

'4^4 r? Mt«A4fAu 

*' Bijhty-MVM." 

8)»r- SnrftfH: •optiittiA. 

H. 

U- HWt^(]5V «<ytf5y*Af- 

O. 

8. ^TTT^MWif. 

P- 4^14) 

B- ^nri^tiun. 

0- 


** StVABty-MVeB.** 
WiX^fK tathotori. 

«\aiTii HtStisrl 

•• Ninecy-teveB.*’ 

taiJrtapt. 

t6tsiuw. 

?n7iT»rrt 


The eeriee of “ seven ” end its denvativee bsloQ|;fl to the 
class of early Tadbliayas, in bo far as it has everywhere lost its 
first member This is otkly oatiiral; a numeral being, next 
to a pronoun, the most commonly used description of word, and 
henoe not to be changed by authoritative interferenoe, such as I 
have amumed in the ceee of modem Tadbhavae. 

The variations may thus be analyzed 

5tT* tatfa-, io lie words “ seveoty,* “sevcBrlelh." 

^ 4 * tSt., lu the words “ seven,“ “seveoth." 

^TTT" the word# "tweaty*#eren,*“fifty-sev«ft,““rghty-ssveq»'' 

“ aioety'se^'en.’' 

saiM-, ia the word# “ thirty*#even,” ftrt;«#eveo.” 

9^* io Che words “seveeteeB/* *'sixty-Mveo/’ ‘^sevsoty-seveo." 

Aod IB OHjsTBli la M. «?5®5 

8.4?1®. 
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Of tlieM, is simply the essLmileted form of the Pnlrit 
period, which in the compounds moddetea into a fom 

which is found even in Pnhrit. ORub word is noticeehle ss the 
solitary instance in Hindi of a oban^ of the initial ^ into 
though in Panjabi the change ie so common se to he regular 
(eee Chapter IIT. ( 66). 

is the regular ihnn of the eariy Tadbhava elese, like 
and others. In 9?TT we have rather a curious phenomenon 
which ret^oiree fuller anil}^; the words are 4lfTT4*lj 

^nTPt%, etc. In Pndcrit we do not uniformly Bod the 
long d, e.g. softoriMfimo, ** twen^-eeventh,” but mtfAmtt, 
" ainety-seyen/' But there is e remerkable uniformity in oU 
the seven modem lenguages. We find the long d in ell of 
them for twenty-seven; in all but P. and S. for “ fifty- 
seven ” : in all for “ eighty-seven *' end " ninety-seven.’* 

Judging at first from only, and the Hindi chiefly. 

I thought this abnormal long d aroee from the Y of 
amalgamating with the inherent d of first from ac (soyfo- 
eiaiafi) into ou (tailauU), end thus, aoootdiag to the usual 
Hiadi analogy, into d. But this suggestion broke down in two 
ways: 1st, Bectuse the Hanthi has both the long d and the V' 
in so also havs the 8indhi and Gojarmtl: end Sad, 

Because we have the long d in words where there existed 
originelly no e to coalesce with it into ea. 

The opinion I am at prceent most inriined to ie that the 
l»WDOS q( the long d is due to the accent of the SuekHt. 
StjfioH is undoubtedly oxytese, and though I have not beeti 
ebleto find in the dictioaariee or other puUisbed works eny 
instance in which the eooent of s^nsMiofi is given, yet I have 
no reason to doubt that, as in Greek, the acoent remsins in the 
compound word just as H stood on each memb^ i^en sepatste. 
In Greek the rule which forbids ns to place an aooeot further 
back the ante-penultiraa obecuree the snalcgy; but in 
ScDskriC we have no such reetriction, and with the 
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foinor accent on the penulUma, and the major cm. the pre*ante- 
penultuna, is possible. Assammg this, and seeixig that 
the two last syllables ati haTS disappeared, the word would fall 
into the form of a parozyCone, and the accent on the s;^llabls 
fo being the onl^ one left, would assume such prominence as to 
insure its remaining long throughout the ages. 

We nest oome to the curious form %> only found in " thirty- 
seven ” and forty-aeTen.” In these two sets of numbers we 
find that all the odd numhers except the first take this form in 
ain, thus 

S3 ioiktit^ 43 UiftdtU. 

35 painfU. 45 paMSIU. 

37 •ainiU. 47 «#5fiar. 

The other languages offer only faint indications of aimilariCy. 
P. has B. 0. but none of the others. 

I think it has ansen from a sort of rhyming propensity some¬ 
times obserTablo in HindL From % or ^ the transition to ^ 
was easy, the insertion of the nasal in season and out of season 
being a weakness of that language. In the word for thirty- 
fi/e” they had at first pancAnM^t, which soon got altered 
into j)atic/i(h; but here they had a strong nexus, ^ The 
? therefore dropped out, and the resulting double ?r was re¬ 
duced to a single, and the preceding vowel compeosatorily 
lengthened, so that the form arose i to make which 

rhyme with the word for “ thirty-<Aree ” would be irresistible. 
So also the “thirty-seven,” which was probably was 

dragged into the scheme, and became 
The form ^ is found in “seventeen,” *'sixty •seven,” 
“seventy-seven.” In “sixty-seven" the word was originally 
with two accents close to one another, the latter 
of which, so to speak, kills the former, so that when by the 
usual Prakrit process the first member is modified into sat^o, 
the second a, being atonic, falls out; and though the first S also 
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^tUt, yet* ae it is m the beginning of a word with a heavy 
temuiation, do oonpeiuatory leogtheniDg caa te3ce plaee. 

Id “eeTonty*eeven*’ we ought to have B?rT, and probably 
Inch a form did CDce exist, bat was crushed ioto vri by tho 
weight of the double U of kaltitr so close after it O&ly 
Marathi retaiaa a form fctfyiAtf/Dzr. Similarly the lorm for 
"Mventeen” wee originally MtfdreA, and is so still in Ptajsbi \ 
perhaps some obeoars idea of its simiisn^ id sound to utiarf 

MTonty/* may have aerated io the minds of the people to 
shorten it 

The (}. fortos with 7 are to be accounted for by the already 
dsscnbed proclivity of dentals to turn isto osrebnls; but why 
this tendency should exhibit itself in this partioular instaneo 
it is difficult to say, tbe only thing at all cognate to it is tho 
^ in H. which would he more oorrectly written > 

in this place it is easy to see that ths cersbral arises from the 
influencs of the 9 in V7* Q. has accordingly What 

makes ths matter more obecura is that tbe cerebral letter 
occurs prseisely in thoss two ssries whsre we should least 
expect it, namely, in thoee which begin with a dental, and 
where, acoordiogly, it would be natural that the S of WCft 
should assimilote itself to the following homogeoeous consonant. 
It must be remembered that Qujartti has emerged tnrn the 
position of a Hindi dialect closely akin to Uerwari, and that it 
still retains ttacee of its rustic origin in tbe eometimee inexpli' 
cable irregularity of its forma. 

§ 76. Another rich class of sxamplss of this nexus is formed 
by the words to which the prepoeitioD or ^2^ is prefixed. 
This word baring a consonantal termination owdasoes into a 
nexus with the first consonant of ths word ioUowing, giring 
rise to anoh forms as the fcdlowing: 

Skr. ^HTT “tpdting," fl. 8. O. 

and • B. O. TaUeme. 
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8Uf. '‘p>Ug; up,*’ H, gjRT (fr«B ^lfr*TT), Q. ^^5' 

aod OTWTi 8- 

8kr. “ bMtIpf," H„P. » boll over," G. WTT?. 

S. M* »•• 0. y’qSR. 

Skr. “unloading," H, wrT’fT, P. and ^HTRT* &• 

WTT^. M. B- id. 

8kr. “HrUiog,” H. > aad 50 in alb 

Tlie notic«abIe point la ttds claso of words is tli&t, though 
they hsTo uni76r8nlly rejected the double coneonant wtucb arose 
oat of the aseimilatloQ of the first member of the nesus to the 
last, they hoTd nevertheless not lengthened the preceding con- 
sonant. Thus, '4slK would become in Prsknt ’3RTX, and by 
rule should be in H. The reason of the absence of the 

usual compensatory lengthening is that in yerbal nonns of the 
forms given above the accent rests on the syllable of the rooi ', 
ao in bharawaif Jioahruifn, etc., it would be on the first syllable, 
and consequently, when preceded by a preposition, the vowel 
thereof must needs be short. Hindi is exceesively senative ou 
this sul^ect: vowels are shortened when followed by long or 
accented sylUbUs, or hy such as contain a heavy mass of con- 
sooante, or they are lengthened when conditioiis the reverse 
of those occur. As a rule, Hindi, when r^ecting one of two 
assimilated consonanU, always, If it can, lengthens the pre¬ 
ceding vowel. If it does not, we may he sure there is some 
cause for its not doing so; and if this cause cannot bo found in 
a succeeding long vowel or a heavy termination, it will probably 
be discovered in the accent. 

The other languages follow to a certain extent the same 
course as Hindi, Bengali, and Oriya; especially the former 
leaning towards long vowels, and Panjabi and Sindhi markedly 
towards short ones. 


§ 77. Thb hfiXBD Nexvs. —This nexus difiers from the strong 
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uerua in this impoTta&t particolikr—tli*t vbttMa in the latter 
the £nt conaenant ia alwaya aaeimilated to the laat, in the 
former the weaker conaonant of the two, whatorer ite poeitien 
in the nexoa. ie aagimiJatod. It ia amgnlar that the lettera 
which I hare nleMc*^ aa traa^ and which are really weak when 
they occur a a nexna, ahoeld, aa abcws in the laat chapter, be, 
when etacding alone, more teoacioiia of and leaa liable 

to eliaion than the atrong lettan. The cause of this apparent 
anomaly has been anggeated aa lying in their ccmparataTe 
aof^eea, which readera them laae li able to be omitted from 
eapbonio caueea, aa they do not atop the liquid flow of Prakrit 
worda by any harah or decided cheek, tike the atreng lettere; 
and this rory eoftneei readert them more liable to be passed 
over or treoted as merely sCrengthening the strong latter with 
which they are oombined, just aa baa been pointed oat in the 
case of modem Bengali prononclation ia Chap. 1.^ ( 2d. 

This nexus must be treated in deUobmente, becaoM each cf 
the subdiviaioos which U ooutaioa, though following ia its prin¬ 
cipal features the general law laid down above, yet exhibita 
oartain special peouliaricias of ita own, arising in the main from 
organio properties, such as the aapirmtion which lies bid in the 
aibilanta, and (he cerebral nature of ^ aemiTcwel T. Such 
also are the volatile natore of the dentals and the extreme 
teaaoity of palatals and nanlsi 

It is ipterasting also to notice that all tbeee letters when tn 
a nexus exhibit the same organio tendanclea aa when alone; 
the peculiaritiee which I hare mentioned above will strike the 
reader aa being the aa those which be has just noticed in 
Chapter HI. Thus, again, we get hannony out of apparent 
oonfuaioD, and grasp laws out of the znidat of a seeming 
chaos. 

li 78. Nasixs in a Munn NKXDa.^«) When ^e nasel is the 
first member of a nexna it ia gexMraUy eUdad, but the second 
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letter is not doubled, m in e str<7Dg nexus. Instead, anuswira 
is inserted in the place of the lost nasal. It might at first 
appear that subetitutioii of anue'or&ra for the organic na s a l 
was a mere compendium eeripiuro’^-A simpler form of writing 
introduced to aroid the neceeaity of using the clnmsy and 
intncate Sanskrit letters, such as etc., and it 

might further ho lurged in support of this view that as sareral 
of the languages have abandoned the characters 
the only course open to them was to use the nasal dot. But 
this supposition is rendered untenable by several considerations. 
In the first place, as will be seen from the examples, the snb- 
adtution of anuswira for the nasals of the several organs is 
almost always accompanied by lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, which is indicative of compensation for seme loss. In 
B. and 0., where the Sanskrit method of writing with the 
compound consonant is sdll retained, there are oflen found two 
forms side by side,—tbs learned or Tatsama fbrm with the 
compound character, preceded by a short vowel, and the vulgar 
or Tadbhava fbrm with the single strong consonant, preceded 
by anuswira and a long voweL Secondly, this anuav&ra is in 
most langnsgee' pronounoed as a distinct anun&sika or nose- 
intonation, as in the French bon, con; ibis is peculiarly the 
case in B. and 0., where both forms are in existence side by 
side. And, ^dly, in many oases the insertion of the anusw&ra 
is purely optional, which would not be the case were it another 
way of writing the nasal; nay, in eome instances it is entirely 
omitted. 

Examples: 

Skr. «^''braeaJet,” Pa.*W3f. H. P., M. S. 

B. 0. 

Skr. ei^T ‘'hg*" Pr. id., H. erf^, P., S.t^. 0., If. B. 

0. Tatsama. 
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«T. 

8kr. F|9Tf^ '* b«iBp-pI«ii(»” H. ^tVT. ud m la ftU. 

Bkr. ^ '‘UA,- H. 0. 

W- 

Bkr. “ tW,- Pr. B. »frn, M., 0., tf., P. 8. 

0. 8rtTT. B. «. 

Skr. " H. P- S. B., 0- 0. 

8kr. Pr> H. aad m U nU. Uat P. 

0kT. '•»hodd«r,*' Pr. H. ^tVT, P. W. 0., D. 

Skr. ^Wif ••tTeB»W:#|:,- Pr. H. P. 8. 

o-wrt^, M. B., 0. 

Skr. ■• roM-appl^*' Pf. 4^, H. P. tf., 0. wtj, M. 

8. 8T^,B.8tPT. 

In HtfAtbl m^y h$ /bwid ywy muj «xampIificAtionii of tbe 
oamo procoM; thu, in word* com^uadod vitb dJiVf, 

^rtV» (ox Skr. 

FWJ^TO» and V^v» iii all of 
which tho change froto the orgaoio natal to tbe aaoew&ra ia 
acconipaziied a coEDpetuatorf long vowed. It cannot be eaid 
that we have here an trurtanna of the Praloit tandeocf to pr^ 
serve tbe original qnantitf of the Sanakrit ijUabla. It ta tme 
that in Prakrit the sjUabU might have ite vowel lengthened, 
and probahlj would have, if to the cam of thoee who ept^ 
Prakrit it should appear that the removal of one of two con- 
aosanta following a vowel waa likely to render the syllable a 
abort one, seeing that having a ehort vowel it had prerioualy * 
been long only by poaidon. But thia ia not the caae here, aa ie 
evident ftooi the fset that Prakrit does not l«m^.Kan ^9 rowel, 
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^ut keeps It aliort, as ia ; aiid, moreoper, tiie modern 

Ungusges ftre not senei^Td about keeping tbe enaoi qaanUty 
of Sanskrit vords, as has been shown in Chap. II., § 40. 

It is not easy to trace the history of tbis procces; the early 
Hindi writers belonged to the western portion of the Hindi 
area, and Chand especially, being a natire of Lahore, is pecu¬ 
liarly western in his pronunciation. In these old writers, 
therefore, there is a strong tendon^ to approximate to the 
Panjabi habit of retaining the short vowel. As there are no 
extant specimens of the speech of the eastern portion of 
Hindustan, or of Bengal, at that period, we can only guess 
from the general analogy of the languages that they, at least, 
used the long vowel. 

In the case of m it is not, as at drat eight might appear, 
ibe ^ which has dropped out in and but the 

tl,'after absorbing the W, has itself been softened into 
this is shown by the transitional fbrms and VtY. This is 
just the reverse of the process explained in Chap. III., § 68, 
where ^ is resolved into Ml here M, preceded by annsw^a, 
has passed into >r. It is only one more instance of how cognate 
processes work backwards and forwards in these languagee. 

The word " a potter,” is peculiar. It is in Pr. 

H. P. uL, 0. f^fTT and fWTT, B. |WTT. 

and in vulgar Bengali they say ^41 <. Prakrit follows the 
general rule, and in tbia it is followed by the western languages 
M., G., and 8., which all have ^^TK ■ £• gc«« a step further, 
and rejeoting the organio portion of the H, according to rule 
(§ 68), retains only the anuswira is then written as H. Tbie 
is a solitary instance, and may be explained by the existence 
of the Tateama “ a pot”; there would naturally be a desire 

to assimilate the two words, which would lead to the retention 
of the because if written as anoswira it would sound 
kunffhir, and not fcumA4r, by which all resemblance would be 
lost 
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Iq the nams of a casta in Bibar whose profeeuon is 

to carry palanquoena, and whoso nomp is dsrired from ^[WTK> 
the double St, together with the snosw&ra, has disap|>eared, 
leaving only the without any nasal at alL It is natural that 
snob words as these, being in daily and hourly qm in tbs 
mouths of the people of tbs lowest olusee, should undergo 
abrasions and conti^aotions of the eN^tremest and most abnormal 
character. 

A striking exception to the gooeral rule is aiForded by a 
small class of words in Sindbi derived from Sanskrit words 
having 19 : 

Shr. <.mi widow,'* 8. . 

9kr. 9. «W. P. '9|i|. 

9kr.t|^ 

8kr. TQJ piece,'* 9. Old H. Xgqn (wrUtea ^QT), D. trfV. 

Skr.fma "c»ks/' S. 

On the analogy of these words, 8. “ a sword/' would be 

derivable from Skr. and not ftwn W% (see H 74). In all 
tbeee words the cerebral letter has disappeared, and tbo nasal 
has been dentaUasd. There are, aa noted, a few parallel in* 
slanoos in other languages, though these words follow in the 
main the general rule, a.g.— 

Skr. H. prooounMd Ra^r, vulgarly spelt ilaiir. sad bj our 

couotryDsa icuoded eometlmes lo as to rliyme with **ruar,’* ''soar**; at 
others so aa to rhyme with bOMr,*’ “ sour" (I). 

Skr. 

Panjabi has a little group of words somewhat analogous to 
the Sindbi list, in wbioh it treats ^ by dropping the organic 
por^n of the V and doubling the W ; thus, from 

9kr- H. sod omtAeri. 

Skr. «fva hoU," H. . P. 
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Sfcp- ^ "sboQldef « B. ^itVT* P« 

Skr. Wnm "biodiuy * H. P- «T?nrT« 

Puttuig together this list, tbe Siodhi list in ’<9, and sack 
Hindi words as ^fT^, ©t«., tiers resulla a tolerably ^ 

strong body of words vhioh do not follow tie rule wbicL has 
l»een taken as tbe general one. These words are too numerous 
to be traced as zners exceptions, and tbsir existence must be 
accounted for by tbe peculiar tenacity of tbe nasal, which, as 
we hare frequently seen before, is a great &Tourite with the 
people, and is more often inserted where it has no business than 
elided where it ought to he so according to rule. 

(P) When the nasal is the last member of a nexus, it is regu> 
Isrly assimilated to tbe preceding letter, and in tbe moderns 
(except F. and S.) one of the two letters is elided with or without, 
but more often with, the compensatory Towel lengthening. 

Ezamplee: 

Skr. Hftl '• fire," Pr. H. TffBr. M., G. id.. P. S. 

B. , sad 0. aoocDsloasly . 

Skr. ITfl “allwlied,’* Pr. H. ?|?n. WR, aad P. 

U. idHI, sad so IB the rest. 

Skr. srtt ‘'asked “ Pr. igTsfr, H. Mm, P. id.. 8. G. M. 
1WT, ffRT. B- {nen^fd). 0- ^WT (dlrabutWe). 

Skr. «Tt^ “popgent,”' Pr.f^^, H. sad so in all, but P., 8., 
Sfid G. bars (be short tow«I. 

It is not correct to suppose in the case of vnTT> as Trumpp 
doee, that there has been ao inTorsion of the nexus from yn to 
n^. The ffn first becomes yy, and remains so stiU in one 
Marathi form, and in 0., and the anusw&ra is subseiquently 
insetted for the sake of euphony more than anything else. As 
there existed a long period in which the word was regularly 
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apo^eik wggo, it u impoBsibU tliat there should have romamed 
in the public mind anj conaciouaneaa of tbe lost noaol, and 
conaeqaently, not knomng of its oTiistanco^ thoj could not 
insert it. 

Heferonoe may here be made to the remarka in Chap. I. $ SO, 
with regard to the immeoas iDterval of time which separates 
Sanskrit as a spoken language from the modem Temacolars, 
and it should be remembered that the lower classes of India are 
not philologists; they are cot ooostantly haunted by*ths pre¬ 
sence of Sanskrit; the great panorama of change and develop* 
mont is not spread out before their eyes os it is before ours, 
and they are in consequence not lod by the clearness of the 
cenasxion between the various links of the great ohain into 
forgetting the lapse of agoa through which it rolls out its 
immooie length. The word when rssusoiUted as a Tatsama 
in modem times, has not changed at all, and stouds side by 
aide with the ancient and without intorfsriog 

with them. Bengali in this word exhibits an arohaic diminu- 
dve, which I have written in Bevanagari characters ^fUy but 
this does not give the ihll force of the £. character which is 
a very strong nssol ng. In its own loiters the word is written 
and perhaps a more aoourato transliteration into Ncgari 
would bo vllfalthough this oven is hardly quite satisfactory. 

The com^satory lengthening of the vowel has not been 
made in H., because Skr. ncrynd is oxytone, and to preserve the 
accent the last syllable is lengthened, giving nangd ; where the 
long vowel following, according to regular practice, forbids 
the lengthening of the preceding syllable. In which is 
used as a postpoaieioa in the sense of "near,” ” up to,” the 
esceesive ibequency of its use haa probably resulted in its 
■seumlng e shortened form, though here also iagnd is oxytone, 
so that the first vowel should be short. P. has the verb v 

to approach,” " to pass by/’ but no argument can be founded 
on this, as P. seldom leugthsns a vowel as oompenaalaon. 
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• $ 79. The compoinid letter 11 *^ + ^ demende aeparate 
notice. It moat freqaently ocean in the verb 'SH “ to know,” 
end its nnmeroue derivatiTee and compounds. Yararuehi has 
two rules on this eul^ect. In iii. he preecribee the regular 
ooTOTe of assimilating the as in $acvqi^, iripiqifo, for sant{fna, 
The commentator adds that this process is followed in 
all compounds of/nd, “to know”; but in this he is certainly wrong> 
as the nest illustiation shows. In iii. 44» the elision of the J is 
enjoined in all words having/fi, and one at least of the iostenoes 
is taken from the rootynd,—they ere yiynoy 

vynina. Further on (iii. 65) he adduces for eofp'nd, and 
directs that the n shall not be doubled when preceded by tbe 
preposition 4, as in for 4?'n4, From his 

xii. 7, it may be inferred that in the Sauraseni Frakrit» j'n was 
inverted to ^ and ezamples are given for > 

YU) while in the next sCttra (su. S) the ahove'quoted words 
tt$rtoJna, ingii^^fna, preeerve the n and rgeot the/, becoming 
instead of, as in Maharashtri, SAW^f^, etc. 
Lastly, in viii. 23, we are told that this veiy root HT becemee 
SmU) M in for YtsJTfil “he knows"; this is nothing 

more than the oeanl substitutioii of QT for W* os in the special 
tenses in Sanskrit the ibrm 9T is substituted for \S\> and the Y 
is merely the conjugational sign of verbs of the ^ class. 

In the Saptalataka the root VT is regularly YRf> and perhaps 
in one or two instances YTY) though this is doubtful. YHf 
becomes and f9YT?T= YTf* 

The same treatment is observable in the Bhagavati. 

There are thus four separate prooeeeee in the Prakrits 

(1.) The regular and common one of rejecting the Y and 
doubling the V. 

( 2 .) Rejection of Y, change of Y to and doubling it. 

' 1 de«m it gnsMMswj to pat doti m dubM slwat ttiii k, «j it moM be eridnit 
Ihst (be pcIettJ n is meenti sad dote or dwbee sn s nutaace elite io prinUt iad 
mdtr. 
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(3,) Single tit ^ • 

(4.) InTonioQ, peculiar to Sauraseui, iato 
Tlie choDge in the special teoeee of ^ into oomes under 
1 , M it is a rejection of and the doubling of V ia precluded 
oa account of ite initial poeitioa. 

ta the modem laaguagee coasiderable diyereity of practice 
ocoure. In all hut 0., 8., aad H., this letter is regularly pro¬ 
nounced gj/, eo that is sounded dpj/d, TPl ggdn. B. and 
0. retain the spelling bnt IT. and P. vrito as they pro* 
DouDoe, M. pronounces dny, 0. os jn or dn. 

Examples 

Skr. ^HTT "commend,- H. ^mT. P. 8. 'TOT. 

H. TO. Old M., 0., n. P. «7xi. 

8. eni. 

81in sacrtd ibrieil,*' H. P. id., S.TOt. O. 

M. Net uMd in 0/ end 0. 

8kr. “queSD,^ Old H. H. TT^* *® the * 

8b r. “koofflag.” (o) As a verb, '*te kaew,” H. WTS|Sn, P. 

TOprr* 8., 0.. M.. 0. 8TO* • B . (i^ A| a oeuo, '< koowlsdge,- 

H. TTO, p. w., n.. 0, id.. M., 0. TO. 8. . 

It ^uld appear that the pronunciation yy is more frequent 
in Modem Tadbhayas, like dyyd, and that in earlier timee 
either the Maharaehtri rule of rejecting the ft was followed, as 
io Old fi. and in 8)|TIT* WTW*, or the Sauraseni practice of 
rejecting the y aa in So entirely, howoTer, have the 

Prakrits abandoned their old geographical limits, if th^ erer 
bad any,, that we find Sautaseni charaoteristice in Marathi, and 
ot^ vfrtd. As 6o the tiaae wheo, and the reaeon why, the pro¬ 
nunciation gs/ arose, there is nothing certain to he said. It 
would seem, however, from a passage in the Ain Akbari that 
the pronunciation ^ had not quite died onkin thoee days, for 
the writer, in mentioning the town of J&jpur, in Orissa {M 
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=''cit 7 of eocrifiM”) writeo it Jashpw, which, te adds, 

also call jasimegjur/' This cots seems to iadi- 
cate that the town had begca to be called Jajpar (for I eappose 
he means to mdicate the soft J, almost like a s, of Eastern India, 
by his but that the older and more corrsot pronunciation, 
Jajnapur, was still retained by some. It is curious that the 
town should hare retained the form while throughout 
Orissa the letter Is regularly and umTeraaUy pronounced gy. 
The transition to this sound must hare been in force much 
earlier in Western India, for Chand writes iHldl for two 
oenturies and a half before Akbar. The pronunciation probably 
arose, as Chand's word would indicate, from splitting the nexus, 
from the fact of the nasal bmng the palatal which seems 
always to hare had the sound ny or Spanish n; then followed 
the regular rejection of n and hardening of the remaining W 
into The whole process, howerer, is one entirely without 
a parallel in any of the languages. 

§80. SiTitarm is a Mixed Kexus.—I t has been seen in Chap, 
ni., § 66, that the sibilants when etaodiog alone in a word are 
affected in two ways j on the one hand they are weakened into 
the aspirate, while on the other they are thickened into palatals. 
They exhibit precisely the same tendencies when forming part 
of a nexus; when they precede the other letter the transition 
to the aspirate is most frequently met with; when they follow 
it, that into the palatal. 

The first process, in which the sibilant goes into an aspirate, 
is not always in the modems accompaoied by the usual com* 
pensatory lengthening of the vowel, inasmuch as the tibllant 
has not entirely disappeared, so that there is not that total lose 
of a letter which would demand compensstion. Previous to 
disappearing, however, the letter which is in combination with 
the sibilant assimilates, in Prakrit, followed by P. and 8., the 
sibilant to iteelf. attaching tho aspitation to the last member; 
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thus, 9 and ^ result in ^ kkh, ^ in ^ and ^ in '^■ 
In the moderofi, except P. and S.> the double letter lb reeoived 
into a siagle» leaving and respectively, but often 

without oompenBatorj vowel-lengthening. The dentals aod 
oerebrals will be diaeuased separately. 

Weber, in hia Prakrit studies, and espeoially in Bh^vati, 
p. 386, oontenda for the existenoe of a oomblaation derived 
from AsA and »k. But in spite of the argu.'“^nt8 adduced by 
the learned writer, there is no reaeon to believe in this method 
of pronunoiation. It haa been notioed before that ^ is anJ 
awkwardly shaped letter, as it oloiely resomblei T** (rotu) oil 
the one hand, and by the addition of a slight horisontal strokn 
9 »va on the other. It is perhaps nothing more than a curious 
ooinoidenco that in Zend ^ kh regularly corresponds to Skr. 

but, apart from this, it is probable that the oharacter, 
wbioh it statid to be coDimon in all the Jain MSS., W, and 
which ao closely reaembles ^ [raka) os to have been ftequently 
eo read, is nothing more than a simpler method of writing 
It will be observed that II differs iVom ^ only by having a little 
handle ^ on tbo right side; oonssqusntly having already the 
loop of the h in nothing wu easier than to attach a handle 
to it, and thus moke a fair repreaentation of kkh. That Yore- 
raohi, XL. 8, should bo read kkka^ is hardly possible, since 

this would militate against the analogy of other oasos where a 
sibilant forms the first member of a nexus, and would besides 
be direody opposed to the custom of the modem langu&gee. 
If vre read kshasya khhah, we should have the regular process 
about to be explained, though the ordinary reading 4ka^ is 
preferable to ^thor, because pointing to an important eluoida- 
tion of the modem treatment of as will be ^own in tbo 
next eeotion. Hemaohandra's rule of eubstlturing the jihvi- 
mfiUya with V, giving perhaps -91, seems to be founded on the 
analogy of forms like which, however, are quite foreign 
to the geoios of Prakrit or tSe modems. If the sound kh 
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were pronounced in enoient times as it is now, it would seem to 
}» quite out of tbe question that there should erer huTe been 
BDob a group as MA:, a oomhioation of sounds which no Indian 
oould erer pronounce. The only foundation for readii^ this 
group as Jchk seems to be the position of the 4 at tbe right ode, 
or that side whioh is read last; but this is no suffioi^t reason, 
as InTersiouB of writing are common in the Indian characters. 
Thus, in ws rend ae ki, not iJt, and in B. and 0., as well 
as in some of the DraTidiau alphabets of Sanskrit orig^, r and 
0 , ai and (tv, are written before and on both tides of the con* 
sonant which they follow; thus, in B. C^j fwr> Wt, are hf, 
kai, ko, kau, respectively, and even in eome Skr. HS8. we find 
this practice, Tm standing for ko, and the like. In Western 
In^an we frequently find mh written ^ and Am as 
and in Old Hindi MSS., as for instance In Cband, hbh is regu¬ 
larly written ^ or even Especially in manuscripts written 
with a tiuck pen, as so many of them are, we find the ecribe 
very hard pat to it to got all the elements of a nexus into some 
sort of manageable combination, and he frequently thoroforo 
makes up bis group mors according to fancy or oonvenlenoe 
than with regard to the legitimate sequence of the letters. 
This seems to have been tbs case with the gronp now under 
disocmion, and it is therefore unnecessary to consider it m 
any exception to the general rule; Weber’s transliteration khk 
being read wherever It occiua as kJcA. 

Examples of the general rule 

Sbr. ** shoulder,* Pr. O. ItS, M. 9lT^. 

9 + 1. 

Skr. ^<19 “pood,” Pr. H. <>• 
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Skr. ^ dry," Pr. ud H. P. ^WT. 

girr, 0. s. B. a ^in. 

Skr. ^ Jump,» Pr. M. ifw. 

11 + ^- 

9kr. Tjf^ “ Pf, H. ^flpiT • Q. • 0. . 

Sk'- “•eorpiao/' Pr. (/or fif^*), H. P. 

8. O. ii.fit^,K, 0. ftVr. 

9kr. <• u»tbiog.“ Pr. TO, M. P- 8- 

0-TO^, M, 

Skr, ‘Mhrobklflff," Pr. ^rapj|, H. •qrf^, P. M. 

Mit^* Md M In nU. 

9kr. *’ flower/’ Pr. ^xit, Old H. H. ^ for ^qs. 

Bkr. "wq»Dr/ Pr. H. in^. M. 0. «*» »« 

tbe focn in* ^ * 1*0 ia uw (m 4 dO). 

In some esses the sspirsts, iiksUsd of being oomhined with 
the strong momber of the nexus, is written before it, os in 
Obsad has m$iri ffra((d for 6o also Bkr. 

fw^is H. fsif^i P. 8. MarwsH soeord* 

ing to its common praotioe of soloing h into the psUtel or 
labial semivowel raspootiToly after vowels of those organa 

Silulsnts preoeding aspirated oonsonants, being unable further 
to aspirate them, disappear entirely, leaving no sign. * 

0kr. *• frofl." Pr. (1), H. TfTfl, bot la tbs 

rett 

Thus also the iinrneTMe coUeotion of derivatives ftotti the root 
'' to hurst,” exhibit* nsivenally on initisl It may be 
interesting to ineert here a few the derivatiTee of this root 
in one or two languages, to show how widely snob roots are 
applied, and what intricate ramihcatlons they have, and thoe 
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to adduce proof of the excesnTe C45pioiioie8e aad flexibility of 
the modem Indian Terneculem; «rhicb hoTe un^rljr been pro* 
nounced by thoee who do not know them meagre and jejune, 
and unfit for literary cultivation. 

Skr. tho "to burti ” H- gi^ert •' to bunt" (lotran*.), 
iJZTT "to brwk op«n,“ tfTl^ "M spUt asunder," m^m "to tear,*' 
" break," tRywT " to be Corn,* •• diriekn oT shares," ifJZWi *‘a gato," 

WT ’SPn " to tear," •• read ” (as a wild beast), urTET " a plougbsbtre," 
tpS "Odd" (as opposed to "oven"),‘'uDmatohed,”POTT"arrogwt.'* 
" onrbaariof,* VZ V¥*rT " to burst wJth fet,* "to be overgrown,* •' over¬ 
worked," etc., TOtPT "to winnow," “ a itaio," Wi "a pubUo- 

bouse,* " gambling.bouse," " opm Aovse,* POTSTTWT " to dottar," " flap 
tbs wioga," lh44Jf| "to twitcb »BvuIsivel 7 ’'(es the musdee ia disease), 
" to tbrob," "apartition," "a pimple." 

M. Pi7, qiZ^, Mid4eb " free-ipokeo,” <• abudve," 1*OTT> M i d^K I, 
Pid^O • ; PT? "a mart,'’ "aztyopea or public room or place," 

M)4Mi4llji PITT "the bood of a serpeni," "a bucbster”; 
WZ> mzif. 4ld^d> 'StTT "efto,*' "branch," "sobdiviiloa of a 
suyect," pn^, VI'fin "to tear,” "rtad." "a lot»“ "qwwtHy,'* 

fts^ " to get loose,”" to come oadone," " paymanC of debts,* or 
rather " (be state of bavbg been paid *; " to bunt," ^OTI • > 

JZTm> 3nftT " worn ont," " broken." 

An equally large, or perhaps even Inrger, Hat might be made 
of derivatzvee from, the root Pir^> ^ST “to tremble," "oscil- 
l&Ce*’; theee derivatiTes in general have the senae of tumisg, 
f^torning, u, for inetance, the common adverb " again," 
and the like. The derivativee of VT> or some of them, have 
been given in § 69, ex. 16, and more will have to be aaid about 
it hereafter. 

Sibilants are rarely found at the and of a nexus, except in 
conjuQOtioa with 7T, and p. From their nature, being nards. 
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they c&n only combine witlt teouee; and in thU utD&tion they 
migrate into the aspirated tenuis W) assimilating to themeolvoe 
in this their altered form the previoxu letteri thue making 

Examples 

t? + ^- 

6kr. *'eeesure," Pr. . Not novr In uie. 

Skr. “nymph,” Pr. Old H, 0- 

^r=WV' 

The existence of the form showe that the sibilant first 
migratee of its own accord into V) and thus a strong t xjH 
arises, in vhloh the i^rst letter, (hough it remains untouched in 
B., in other languages is treated just as the first letter in a 
strong nexus always is, by being subjected to aseimiUtion. 

i 81. The compound loiter ^ is oornposed of ill and and 
requires epeoial notice, as from its very Sequent occurrenee it 
hae, like 11, oome to be considered in eome of the modem ver- 
naoulsrs a distinot simple letter. 

This nexus has two treatments.' In the first it, like 
and other eimllar combinations, becomos in Prakrit and in 
the modorns V, preceded by the usual long vowel. In the 
second it becomes in Prakrit and in the modem vemaou- 
Isrs also preceded by a long vowel. As, however, the 

modem languages by no meane follow the example of the 
Prakrit, but in many cases exhibit where Pr&krit has ^ 
(chough instances are not found where Prakrit has IQ, and the 
modems Q)»it will be advisable first to g:ive a table of examples 
to be analysed and sorted subsequently. 

Examplea 

Skr. '' eye," Pr. H. P. a nftS, 0. 

B.. 0. Ktl9, KuUaiiri . 

Skf- ^ “ allk," Pr. ^, H, and m Id all. 
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Skr. ^ « wfftr-cMe,- Pr. H. B. 0. ^. 

M- TO Chip. IIL § «8). 

8kr. ^ “potisV' Pr. ITT^* H. 4iid » Iq lOI- 

8kf. Irfw “flj," Pr. K. P. 8. flftr, O. 

aodmifV. B. Kwhnijrt 

Skr. ‘‘aeld • Pr. H. %7T, %TT, P.. B., 0. %?!, 0. %^. S. 

Stt. 

Skr. ^ “ belJy." Pr. H. P. , 0. g. 5?f|, 

H. 

Skr. Pr- Butora M. aUo 

P« S. Easbuiri 

Skr. ^ “ forta%bt," Pr. H. 1^, P., 0. W., 8. B., 0. 

write IpV, bot Mcod pakM, Eaihmiri T(^ . 

Skr, ^7^ “Tior,” H. '^T^, P. ii, S. TT^, KMbmlrl 

8kr- ^ '*a bw.’' Pr. H. fh?, 0. id., P. f^, 8- 

M.fhr. 

Skr. ^ "knife - Pr. H. ^T, P., 8. id., 0.. B, M. 

Skr, TOT " pMJeoee,'* Pr- TOt» H< P. 8.«., O. TOT, 

K.TO%. 

Skr. "eerlh « Pr.f^fB, H. S. fiffTf. 

The qaeation aotr DftturftUy preseaU iteelf for solution, which 
u the older and more regular of these two proceeaw—that in, 
which ^ becomes W> or that in which it becomes ^ ? 

In discnaeiQg this point, the lust thing to be borne in mind 
is that, according to the analogy of similar casea where the 
sibUant forms part of a nexus, it turns into an aspirate whan 
preceding, and into a palatal when following, the other latter. 
Ooneequendy we should expect that in the nexos ^ the 
uhilaut being tbe last of the two letters would &nt become 
and then, as in this condition 4 -f 9 ia a strong nexus, the ^ 
woold assimilate to the Wj forming 
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In the next piece,•^though T&nrucM (iii. 29) givee the 
tnjintion into ^ as the regular procew, illuatrating it by 
treats that iatc ^ aa an exception peoulinr 
tc {sA^Ai and eome other words,—yet that worthy’s views on 
questions of philology are frequently bacy, and occasionally 
even quite wrong. For one instance of a change to khh, he 
prodnoee twenty of the other prooess. In the other Prakrit 
works also, though both forms are in use, the transition to hkh 
and hfi seems to be most freqaent, os also in Pali. 

As the form kicA would arise more naturally fbom a nexus, in 
which the sibilant prooedad, we are led to the supposition that 
in the mouths of the people the harsh and difficult AsA was 
ftvquently inverted into $hk, and that the form AM arose from 
this inversion. In favour of this supposition there are many 
arguments. 

First, yaroTuohi places the transition of kth into AM in the 
same sdtn as sAA and iktAkatkahAdtp AAa (iil. 29), which 
looks as if all three prooesees were to a certain extent homcn 
geneous. 

Secondly, he distinctly admite the inversion in Kagadhi, in 
the alreody quoted etttra xi. S, AsMsyj tkah, giving as oxamplee 
loikan, dosiU, from iSdAsAora, dakika. Tho change of ^ into W 
in this case ii only natural, as the fonner letter, though strictly 
speaking a cerebral, is euphonioally usod even in Sanskrit in 
all poutione where a heavy or harsh sibilation is required, 9 
being rceerrsd for those situatioQs where a light and clean 
utteranoe is appropriate, as alter the simplest of tho voweb a, 
and when it stands alone; when, however, it follows a heavy 
vowel, or another consonant, W is employed. Thus, in the 
present instance, when removed from the back to the front of 
tile nexus, and preceded by a, the albUation takes the form of 

had it been preceded by eome other vowel, the V would have 
remained, as in VW, 

^lirdly, the naCivee of India are vary fond of inversions, ^ nf^ 
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partieularlj of tills ocdi inarauch u tk and 4hk aro muoli easier 
U> pronounoa than kth ; and ttough. Yataroohi confinoe tliifl 
praotioa to MagadH, jat the Tarioue Prakrit dialeote bare 8o 
loDg left tb^r ancient geographical limite, and spread them' 
aelPM over the conntiy, that it ia not sarprlalog to find a peoo' 
linrity, which in hie time woe confined to Bihar, now preralent 
all orer northern India. 

Fourthly, the £aehmiri, of which I hope secured a few 
instances, U a language which, from ita early separation from 
its con^usrors, and its long isolation, haa preserred arohtio 
forma with great predaion i and it is noticeable that in Eash- 
xniri the ohaQg:6 Is always Into Marathi also, which in 
many respeota has retained ancient forma with greater fidelity 
than Hindi and those languages which arose from it, regularly 
exhibits 9 or 11} which, as I hare explained in Chap. lU. § 58, 
is a softening of W • 

Fifthly, the form ^ occurs much more frequently at the 
beginning of a word in TTindi and its allied group; and as this 
is precisely the position in which the form AsA would be most 
difiicult to pronounce, it is jnat in this case that the InTeraion 
might be expected to be most frequent. 

The accent also aSbrda a means of ju^ing of the cempantiTs 
antiquity of the two forms; it is found that the majority of 
words in which the modem languages exhibit ^ in oppotition 
to a Pr. form in Wf hare not preeerred the Sanskrit accent. 
Thns ibAfni, tAsA^, AsAdrd, and AuAsAf are oxytonea, and if 
they were early Tadbharas would have retained the accentuated 
Towsl, which they have not done in the majority of initanees. 
The same is the case with ieAeird. 

From a cenraderation of the above argumenta, tbe ccnclanon 
seems ineritable—that tbe transition into W is the oldef and 
more regnlar procees of the two,-—that tbe change into ^ reeta 
on an inversion of the two members of the nexa6,^nd that 
although it is fbund in Prakrit times, it is even there the lees 
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original and less imiTersal process. The comparative fi^uenc}' 
of its occurrence in Pali and the Jain tests rests on tlie cbango. 
which is admitted even from early times to have been oharac^ 
teristio of Kagadhi, from ^ + '^ into <9 + that is to say, the 
above-named popular habit of inversion. 

§ 82. When oombiaed with dentals or cerebrals, the aibilants 
present some featurse peouliar to this oombination, which justUy 
the plaoiag of thorn in a separate seotion. 

The only possible groups are those of wbioh the dental and 
cerebral tenues form part—andl^> which latter 
is not in any way peculiar. 

(1.) In the drat plooe, the sibilant being the first member 
of the nexus aspiratoa the other membor, whioh then assimi¬ 
lates the sibilant to itsolf; tho resulting fern is therefore 
In the modem period tho is rejected, and the preceding 
vowel, where poesibla, lengthened. Thus 

8kr. » hsad " i>f. H. fTT. 0. V, , 9. M., 0., 

sod B. |TIT, with their ujiua] dliNprrt of siplrstloa. 0. sl» 

Skr.rt^ '‘(hplisoC Pr,f<aft, H. fT^, 6-.0. id., P. B.. 
O.fpft. 

eiir- TOT trWT. H. TOT. M., Q- id., 8. TTO. 0. 

B. tiniT« 

8kr. ‘*lfOOk,* H. tfr^. and lo lo el]. 

ffiir. TOV ** bead,*’ Pr. H. rrpn "forehead,” M., 0., B. id., 

S. P.TO» 0. irST. 

8kr. TOT"p«t,"Pr. H. ril.TO’fT, P.. 0. W.» 8- 
The Pr. form Is, howerer, coaTDoa la sU. 

8kr.TO"Mat."H.TO. P.TO* 8.^, G.TOI. M.TOT, O^B.TO. 

The word " woman,” undergoes so many changea that It 
will bo wall to give them all in detail: 

8k/. ^ "muoBo," Pr. X^' 8aurMSQi (7a/. riL 29), T^TOT. 
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W i tbe It bdag pr«fij[«d to atsUt tb» proBiuciatUnu OU H. tHfnTT> 
H-<d.iiBd^RrT,?Tt?TT.f7f^1^> and a»BlateTRdbbAvi 

or wtfY, tTTW. fSm, ftlTOT.« aJ» or 

s. tftrft. 0 - fro. 0. firft. fror. 

Moot of tbdse forms sre of the Tory lowest type, bemg prcH 
daoed by duunutiTo and fsmili&r additione to tbe epUt-Dp and 
distorted elements of the original word, end as such can hardly 
be taken into conuderaUon in searching for traoee of a rule ibr 
the general treatment of the nexus. The P. forme %fl^, etc., 
appear to haye come &om 6kr. an ignorantly ^plied 

iemimne of “ a husband.” 

(2.) ^e numerous derivatiTee of the root falling 
into the two classes which begin respeotiyely with and Z, 
have been exhibited in some detail in Chap. HI., § $9, example 
15. It is unnecessary to repeat them here. W baa in other 
words also a tendency to migrate into the cerebral; thus: 

Skr. S rogeo ” (root to cmeesl ”)» N. 73T a roguo/’ TTRn 

" to cheat," and so In all, with mao; eobeidjery forma 

It is somewhat difhcult to adduce instanced of ^ 

without getting among deriratiTea of the root W\i so wide* 
' spread is sound in the sense of standing,” that ahrtnat 
every word in the language which contains it may be referred 
more or less directly to that root 

In extreme mstancee, that is to say in words of very common 
nse, the V of has undergone a further change into f. This 
occurs in a few words only, mostly adverbs, pronouns, and the 
like hardworked material. 

Skr, "Ibert," H. Hfti 8- fW' ’JTft* It ^ bcnwer 

retained In P. B. WR, and wrebrtliaed in 0. 

(8.) 9 and 9. These become, according to rule, 7 , with 
tbe ^rther change into Z. Yararuohi (ilL 10) treats this as 
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a eulotitutionr Imt he gives tbe prooess oorrecUf, whatever he 
aay think of its meaning. Thus, his examples 
for yiuhti, druhth «e correct, « will be seen below- It did 
not apparently strike him that the sibilant on going out leaves 
behind it an aspirate, and as an aspirate cannot be the first 
member of a nexus, it is attached to the last member, thua 
producing "%, and ultimately "S only. 

Examples: 

Slo'. Vf? “■dek,'* Pr. W^. H. WTZ> WVft’ P* wft> M. Wf> 
0. wrZ end WTZ> 8. irf^, 0.. D. WT€t> ^Tf^. with MjeeUou of the 
sspltete sad MltsDlng of WouU to aiedls. 

aitr. “slgiil,” H. 

6. pernneiy f|Ol. 

6kr. "flsi.” Pr. H. Ip. B, 

0.^.8. 

8kr- mz " »oed/' Pf. wf). WZ • aod to ie slL 

Bkr. XZK“ slgl***" Pp« ^> **• . and M IB eil,eswpt 6.^,9. 

ir^.Kisbinlri VCZ> Pushto ^nrf (if « may tran»Ut«ratt lUl), 

8kr. Zft Pf- H. m. M.. 0. id.. B. zft, P. 

0. BTftn. D. TTT^. 

Bkr.^ “backr Pf- H, tffl, B. M- 
p.ftf O.fqft. 

Tlis is one of tho procesaea which date from very early 
times, and of which traoss may be found in classical Sanekiit. 
Thus, tit? '• a granary,” has also the allied dialeotio form ifTj 
"a fort,'' the idea of a safe or guarded place being common to 
both. From the former oomes a set of words denoting, in the 
first place, ” granary,” and by a simple transition, " merchant's 
bouse," and as a diminutive, “a room,” Thus, WtJT “granary," 
“mercantile firm,” etc.; the same, alec applied to the 

reeidenca of English gentlemen, as they ware originally mer- 
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cliaii^ liTTng m factories.” In^go and other factories are 
etUl called koihi. ««ioO > dimiaatiTS, meaoe a chamber of a 
houee.” From the latter oomea the modem “ a fort,” aiLd 
its P- diminctire tfrj’JTT* 

la Chap. II. I 46, will be foimd another inetance of this law 
in the case of “ seated,” from Similar in forma¬ 

tion ia the following: 

SkMTf^«»enleT”(p-p-aft5)- H. p-p.^. 

G. ^ p.p.0. unj4|| which ii uialogvus to its um 

’'here H. h«%^. 

Of the words in the list ahoTe, and are osytoae; in 
^ ihrmer the accent has prceerred the final s bat in the latter 
some languages haye rejected it. This causes great contusion, 
especially to EnglishmeD, who generally iail to catch the Tery 
slight diference in soniid between 9TW= "seren,” and ^917= 
“sisly.” In these languages frequency of use hss probably 
worn away riie final t. 

The nexus 9 unde^iosa a further change in modem lan¬ 
guages, of wbiob there appears to be little or no trace in the 
Prakrits, by which the resulting from the absorption of the 
sibiJant> is softened into its corresponding media t : the 
takes place with' 9. Thus: 

Skr. %S “aa iodosare," H., P. a hedge,” H. S. 

0. end B. %fT* 

Skr. ^ ‘‘leproer," H. ^ {/ark), P. id. and S. 

Q. M. id.. 0. giT, B. 

Skr. 9E “ aagry," H. P. iA, B. “ harsh.” 

This rule also acconnta for such forms as from ; 

see % 6d, example 3. In thia case the process has begun in 
Sanskrit, in which there is the form ^ iTawi > 

One of the few Prakrit instances is the root %E, quoted above, 
which, though it frequently takes the form ^, yet doa more 
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ganendly appear as ^ ^ also uadergoea la qm laaUace a 

auzular tn&aitioa: 

5kr. “ boa«." Pr. irff, H. fff. fTW, P- M.. 0., B. aed 
O.fT*. 

What has here taken place is, that the ^ of Prakrit has been 
eofUaed to the correapoading media the aspiration of irhieh 
has been thrown back to the beginning of tho word. Analo¬ 
gous is the throwing beck of the aspirate In Skr. H. Ifz 
“Up,” 

V and ? were, even in Sanskrit, very closely allied, and in 
the oarelees style of tho LaUta Tistara the two groups are used 
as ©(juiTalent to one another, as ^PTTOI for (L. V. 18). 

(4.) M follows the rule of ^ and T, and becon^ ^ and V ’ 

i^kr '* cair," Pr. H. YipTi aoO lo iu the others. 

Skr. inCT^ Pr, not la medera use except m Tatiama. 

7ar. givea two exoeptione to tbie rule, umo and ussow for 
uttuka and uUam, neither of which are found in the modem 
languages. It is aaid that tho name of the ancient town and 
fortress of Mahoba in Bundelkband is derived from Mahottaca, 
i. 0 . the “ great feast,” in which case there miut have been an 
intermediate form rwikwatv or moAosta^, and it seeme highly 
improbable that tbe double t should have been entirely elided, 
^le place was popularly known ae Mahoba in a.d. 1184, when 
it wee captured by Prithvl Hig, the Chohan Sing of Delhi, and, 
as General Cunningham places the date of the great feast at 
A.i>. 800, a period of lees than four hundred years intervenes 
between the two forma Ifow at the pace at which linguistic 
development prooeeded in those centuiiee, the drst beginning 
of the modem Tadbhara period, the total suppression of the 
double t certainly could not have occurred in so short a time. 
It is probable therefore that the name JfoAoia has some other 
origiii, and that the derivation from AToAotsoM was invented to 
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Bopport the legend of ^e dinne origin of the Glmndel nee, 
ivhose npital it wae. 

S 83. Ths Sswivowsu z» a Mixed NExos.-^Only ^ end ^ 
can ooour ae the £nt member of the nezue. ^ and ^ cle&rij 
caosot precede a strong letter; and as their treatment ie oom- 
plicated hj their close connexion with Y and V reepeotiTely, 
they will be disonased in a separate seotion. 

(1.) T preceding is dret assimilated and euhse^nentlj elided. 
In Prakrit the rule is nnWarsal. Yanniohi iii 3 gives the 
brief rule sezrpo^ ^mrdm, inclnding f. His instancee are: 
of I, —ah(d, vOdtilwi, cikfeapo, for uUcA, paikaloy tiklava; of 
loddhafi, pi/Jum, for UtbdAaka, paRaa; of sakkOy for 

arkoy kkra. He takes Qo BOtioa of other changse of these 
letten in a mixed nexoa. In the secood stage the Towel is 
lengthened or not, aocording to the positian of the accent or 
the v^ht of the following sjUablas. In Prakrit iite prO’ 
ceding long Towel of the Saxtakrit is shortened before the 
double consonant which leeults from asalmOation, the length 
of the Towel being, bowercr, restored, and an anuswira som^ 
times added over and aboTC, in the modem languages, where 
by dropping one of the two oonsonanU cempensadon comas 
into play. Examples: 

Bkr.irf^. aod so ia ^ except 8. aod P/ 

8kr. irtz “ crat^” Pr. ^9^. , 8. UrtWr, 0„ B. WtTO- 

(Tbe aual reiveds os oF laO. oaneff.) 

6kr. 9iU.9 \ •*w>uBUr.^ H. aod^n^. P. id, & 

O. , M. WWft. 0. B. id. 

8kr. ^ Pr. m (?), H. VTV “ do*,” um^m TOIT. 

P. TOTT, 8- Q>. M. 0., a id 

Skr. “eottoa - Pr. H. wm> P, Wf. lU 0. 

0. im. B. l|T^. 

8kr. ^H. P., 8, O. M.,|L 0.,B. 
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8 kj. “ mottlea,” H. , P. ^, 8 . . G. 

M. wn- 

fikr. *‘dAto*pt}ni.** Pr. H. Bod «o la alL 

Skr. ipfrn “roirlag,” Pr, H- ’TnPTT. P. •WiffT. S. 

O. ITT^. M. PTT^- 

8 kr. in? “womb," Pr. TO, H. STTH, Q.. M. W., P. TT«T, 8 . aj^, 
Skr. arfiWV “pMgnMl.'' Pr. H- P- TOUJ, 8 . 

ajtHftf, 0., U. anwi > ® *TTf^« 

Skr. “ WMk." Pr. , H. ffin • P. flir • 8 . 

M., 0. 1W3CT. B. 

Skr. “ffORi," Pr. H. B., Q., 0. P. WIRT, 

8 . nflsfr, M. aPrwR. 

8 kr- WT^ " ro*d " Pr. WTaft, H. WTW,’ P.. 0- 0. a1k» WTW “i« 4 d,“ 

H.U. 

Skr. WT'^ “ Mking," Pr. aRWH|, H. WtWWT. P. »fW15, 8 . 

B., 0 . arntw, m. wt*R}» o. wptJ. 

Skr. Itvim “rubbing," Pr. H. ifWWT, P. W*. 8 . WW^, 0. 

wlw M. B. inf 8 ni» o. wt^wt* 

Skr. “ieriHOf," Pr. TOt. H. WtW, 0., B., M., 0. BTW. P. TO 
B.B 3 . 

Tbe anu$w&ra is employed in this olass of words witli groat 
fi^queaoy, ospedsUy ia Hindi; and in Sindbi it lias boon 
inocsporated with tho following consonant into tho nasal Uttor 
of tho organ in qQoetioa> uther V or W * hut it may bo assumed 
t^t this is duo to tho oooontrioity onsisg from the os yot 
unsottled state of Slndhi orthography. It would, bowover, be 
inoorroot to doduoe the inferenco that T pottod over into 
annsw&ra. The Utter did not come into use till many oonturis 
after the ezistonco of the former had been forgotten, and in 
some Ianguag:ee has never been introduced at all It is a 

^ dw pvM of “ (ka pBtiog dowu tiu of Qm kur*’ !d wobmu, 
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peculiarity of Hindi to indolge in tbeee Bounds in Beeson 
and out of season; but their general insertion in irords of this 
elass does not seem to date further bach than the fifteenth 
centniy, at least eighteen hundred years since such words as 
m&rga had been replaced in popular speech by maggo. 

In the matter of lengthening the vowel of the afieeted 
syllable by way of compensation, the general syatem is pretty 
accurately followed, the vowel being lengthened where possible, 
that is, in open syllables or before light terminations, but not 
in words wbere a heavy formative syllable follows, or one con> 
taining a long vowel. 

T when the last member of a nexus follows the general rule. 

$kr. H. an^ u \a sU. 

Skr. iflTn " brother/’ H. sad so la sU, oaJy la P. VT9. 

Skr. “bee - Pc. H. P. S. 

Kft. 0.B-WJTC- 

TTnder this head comes the large group of words compounded 
with the prepositions V and • In many, nay perhaps most, 
of theee the ordinary rule is followed with this modlficatioo, 
that when H is the beginning of the word, it cannot be donble 
in Prahrit, and consa^nently there is no necessity for compen¬ 
sation in the modem languages. Instanoes of the ordinary 
rule are 

Skr. miT Pr. H. 17^ • Bee ^ 82. 

Skr. Itwm “seodiog,” H. VZTm. B, tn^, O. 

0- S- 

The T of V is, however, not unfrcquently separated from the 
U, and thrown forward to the next consonant, especially jn 
Hindi and Panjabi. Thus tbe common names of men M4(^, 
inn^, JRTW are pronounced k4iy»^T^TT, Pargdah, Part4b, 

Parson, and the like. Ocher instances ar^— 

Skr. UJ|d| s eouQtry,” H. or sod m io all 

Skr. “ a drsla/' H. P.. <3. M. 
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In t^d same manner Kfn seems at an early period to liQTe 
ieoome in common speech trf^ parti. We do not find any 
instances of it in this form, but it is only through nick a form 
as this that the Prakrit which is the regular equiTalent 
for Skr. nfw, oould have arisen. Prakrit enamples are padi- 
tiddJiiy padi*an>, paditaddi, paditao, for praikpardhi^ pratiaarat 
preiipaUi, and pratipad respectively. In tho modem languages 
the X is generally, if not universally, dropped, and ^ remains. 
This is also in H., P., B., and all hut the three Western lan¬ 
guages, often written through carelessness, as the sound of 
Yin the middle of a word is so closely similar to that of T* 
Thu:» 

flkr. “neighbour,* Pr. H. (also q^*), 

sod 10 lo all. 

Skr. tlfinpnn “ imng^" MfleeUsa," H. 

"the iliado* of a penen or ebjoet/’ M. 0. , B. 

^♦nrr. 

8kr. " catarrh,'• M. 

eicr. MfBfViCir “autosl help,* M. 7VW. 

Skr- ufAfajil " uvula.'* M. 

Skr. WJTTT“rtjeioOcr,'*G. . 

In connexion with this tendency of to detach itself from its 
consonant, and change its place in a word, either going for¬ 
wards or backwards, may here be introduced tho method 
common in Old Hindi of writing such words as 9^j eto. Ohand 
has W. Wf, ^rWW, inRT lor Ttjn 

al-nye, and im, iftn, V*?, WW for vin, 
ooeasionally, where his rhythm requires it. This method of 
p^Qunciation has not wholly diod oat in the rural parts of 
.Sindostan Proper, and may still sometimes be heard in Bhoj- 
puri, and probably in other dialects also. It is owing perhape 
to this that H. makes from j the modem word and not 

SI 
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for **all** Had the T moaiDed attached to the ita 
abaorptioii would have ioduoed a compeDsator 7 lengtbeiiizig of 
the vowel; hut w it had previcmalj been Crauaferred to the 
HQ compensfttiou could take place, because it xnll have beea 
iiotioed, though cot specially mentioQed, that it is the preceding 
▼owel which ia lengthened in compoDeatioc in order to preserve 
the original quacti^ of the syllable, and never the foUowiag 
one. 

In eome oaaee it is obeerved that whec as the first member 
of a uezns, disappears under ^ influence of the usual procasaea, 
it leaves b^nd it a trace of its presecoe by aspiiatuig» so(ce> 
times the preceding letter, sometimes that with which it was 
Qombined. This process is mainly cocfioed to the three westsrc 
languagies, and more particularly to Sindhi. In the cases where 
the preceding letter ia aspirated, the T before being absorbed 
has probably, ae in the early Bind! words just quoted, bacs- 
ferred itself to that letter; and the whole transaction rseta on 
the cocnezion between T and not so, however, thet X has 
ever been deliberately changed into ^ in the combinations in 
question, but that it partakes with the sibilants of a sort of 
harsh atteracce closely allied to the asplmtee, an alliance which 
onderHea the Sanskrit changes from visarga t into ^ and X* 
and the I^tin forma arbot, arber; jtet, and the like, as 

also the Qennaa war, English was, and many other old Icdo* 
Germanic tranations. lostanoes of the process are— 

Skr. 

Skr.^*'sU,”S. 

Skr. en^'* ditch,” 

Skr. Hflg '• draggiag,” S. 

In 8., even where the X is not elided, this process occa¬ 
sionally ocenjs, sa ia and “ a festival,” Skt. 

X«r, IjfMO "a bnd,’^ fifcr. where the IT has first been 
changed into X* which then ezareises ita aspirating indueace. 
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Skr. “November-Dwmber,*’ S, P. lo the 

other this mooth }s cAlled by pumM derlMd Jrore the uterisnv 

(botue$»]). 

(3.) W wlien preoediag ts elided, aceordifig to rule. It is of 
rare oocurrenoe: 

Skr. “relo," H. ud to Iti eU. 

Wliea foUomog it is also esnnuUted : 

Skr. “]fgbt fercolgUt,’* H. hut oftener nqd 

In one or two ixietancee this letter is throvn forwards is the< 
same manner as ^ in tbe poaiCions noticed abore. Thus: 

Skr. “eplssn," H. ftWfT »od D. ifrtrr, 0. • 

To this tendanoj may be oscribed the Skr. island,''' 

from retained in M. aod B. to signify one of those small 

islands or alluvial fc4iDatioae more usually oaUed "ohan,'* 
which so often appear in the largo Indian rivers; tbe idea of 
“swimming** involved in has boon, by a metaphor, 

transferred to these islands which, as the Bonum poet says, 
"apparent nanitt in gurgite vaeto.’* 

V is, however, far more frequently allowed to remain and 
separated from the other member by that process of splitting 
which has already boon mentioned, especially in Chap. II. $ 40. 
There is a oertain hardness shout this letter which, when its 
frequent connexion with tho nasal in Bengali or Oriya is also 
takn into aooount, preserves it from elision or assimilation. 
Trtimpp’e remark/ that a long vowel preceding or frUowing 
renders aeeunilatioa impoeaiblo, doee not appear to be beams oat 
by frets, because even in Prakrit the long vowel ia ahortaoed, 
as in maggOf rsiti, for mtrga, rdtri; and in the modem laa> 
guagee it is again lengthened as oompensation frr the loaa of 
the first consonant. 

1 irtide 00 Sbdhi in 7«vfD. If. 0., toI. x?., p. 740i 
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I 84. Thd Bomirowdl ^ attaclied U> a strong consonant 
in tiio first plnco drops out intliout compensation; sa— 

8kr. “fit," Pr. BfTT^, H., P- Wt»I. S. sU tb« r<«lfnT- 
8kr. ^ “ to faU," P. S- M.Vt^, B. 

0. (U. sad fi. 4re csussi foms). 

In other oasee it is reeolTed into i, Slid thus also finally 
disappears. Tar, ili. 66 gives one instance: WT " a howstring,” 
hdcomea with long i. Chand has for which is, 
howerer, a weak nexus. 

8kr. “abaodoaiog," H. fTTBPl. P. <d., M. 

o. 

This lattsr procass is more frequent in the weak nexus, where 
it will he diecnssed fully. 

Example of the usual eUaion is— 

Skr. “ ripe,“ Pr. H. 'qffT, P.. M., 0. fd.» 0.^,B. TU^, 

B. 

Of fioftening into the eorreeponding rowel, parallel to the 
treatment of V just noticed, examples are: 

Skr. “quickly* Pr. H. 7^, P. U, 9. G- 

«• IT^- 

Sir. ft “ two," Pr- H- fr> B., 0. M. 

In two cases, howerer, it is treated as i, and consequently 
the nexus 1>ecomes a strong one, io which the first letter goes 
out: 

Skr. " » klBdJe."H. WTWm ((or^wm)> P- WTWT. 

8. •BTT^. 

Skr. “ ferer,* 8- 

The forms VWTWT and are also, howerer, in common use 
in all the laagoages. 


CHANOB Of COMPCraND OONBOVANT9. 

Though it may be at preeent bcyoad ooi power to trace in all 
CUM the dietinction between ? and yet tbe example of tbe 
weatem langnagea of tbe groop shows that in that part of India 
at least a distinction did always exist, and the swooping asaer> 
tioQ of Prakrit scholars^ that b and c are the same, cannot be 
accepted; and even if it were, it would not be correct to write 
both, as Oowoll does, as p, but rather as 6. Indeed v should 
almost bo banished from Indian transliteration, and the two 
letters v and h should be used for the soft and hard sounds 
ro^eotirely. As tbe last member of a mixed nexus, tbe soft 
sound would in most instsnees bo the oorrsot one, and we should 
in such positions write V and pronounce w; thus, is 

Jicaiapati, and not Ji'. 9 is k}cc and not ktn; at least, when 
listening to tbe pronunciation of natives, the former is a nearer 
opproximation to the sound hoard than the lotUr. 

\ 86. We now como to that class of mixed nexus fbrmod by 
tbe jonotion of a dental consonant and a semivowel, wbsrs the 
ordinary rule of the absorption of tbe weaker letter does not 
bold good, or rather a treatment ocoure whioh is perfectly in 
accordance with the general system, though its reel nature is 
apt to escape detection. This treatment variM in the three 
eomiTowels tt, V. V docs cot present any peculiar featuree 
in this oomtanation; being itself a dental ssmivowel, it caa 
effect no change of orgao, nor aro there, as far os I know, any 
instancM even in Sanskrit of such a oombination as 7T or with 
V following. 

The process about to be notiosd is organic or qaalitativa. 
whereas the previously explmned changes have been rather 
positional or qoantitative. It consists in this, that each of the 
three semivowels, though disappoariog nudsr the operation of 
(he ordinary role, has previously dragged over the dental into 
its own organ: V into the palatal; X into the oersbral; and W 
into the labial, though more rarely than the others. 
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(1.) V.^The cbAoge wbicli ocean ia s^eolatcly regular as 
Mgarda the gradoa d the organ; thaa; 

Sipoetb teQuJ» Tf 4> ^:s unoolK palate teaus 
AoQgb UBoU rougb paUtai tennis 

Snoatb media ^ = smooth paJatal titedia 
Ftough madia V *f rough palatal media 

Here it would at firat eight seem aa though the palntal semi- 
'rowel 9 bad held Ita own against the dental ; but what haa 
resilj happened ia that the ^ has eridently from the earlieet 
times been pronounced with a stronger palatal tone than in 
European langoages (except ^«ni8b), a larger portion of the 
tongue's surface being brought into contact with the ibre*pBlate, 
resulting in a sound which approached nearer to a V;' so that 
in a ienn ^ spoken equivalent was nearly ^ + in 

sounds that is, a strong nexus, in which case the first letter 
would go out acoordiiig to rula In Q (9)» both letters 
being in the same grade, the former leaves no trace of its in¬ 
fluence, but in the other cases the dentals, though they dls< 
appear, leave behind them an influence, shown by the exact 
chu)ge of V into the grade of the abeorbed letier: 71 prodnmng 
%y^‘y andV»^. 

In Pali and Prahrit the above cotnbinatiens are respeotiveily 
wv, and which reveals the fact that the dental 
Wore abeehately expiring had assimilated itself to the palatah 
8o that the ste^ are as frdlows in biatorioal order: 

In the combination V+V it would be contrary to the ^irit 

' V it r^elsrl^ pnaMueed is ^ is & sad 0^ sad Skr. wwd* itwrt hi fc i agi ^ 
SM vrilMs viUi Via H., P*, ela.; w1b«rtf*«Iso in omsC Ftttadtt sadlaPslL 
* Ibi ni«dws »f {b« flrrt Uttar sf fta asaa is smuscuui wwpmistad ht b; s 

laagawai, wia*rT^«lV9; sadsomataanssoa, ss la 
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of the language to allov the aapirate to stand first; oousei^nently 
the neceaary mvorsion baa token place. 

Kxacoplee: 

n + v> 

SiCf. Pa., Pr. w. R. 9^, P. ^ (soa ^), M., O. 

«T^. 8-^, R., 0. 

Bkr. ^ '*aaQca,* Pa., Pr. H. WT^. ted m la elL 
akr. firt “ alwys,” Pa. fs^, Pr. f^. 

Skr. "dMith.*' Pa., Pr. flT^. Old H. EtH* 

8kr, v?q » done,* Pa., Pr. fwtfi. P*- Wt. 

Skr. ftnOT ‘‘Wie,- Pe., Pr. fJ^n, Old H., B. ft^, 
akr. Pi** • 

dkr. VIW •• proper,* Pr. 'Q^T* 

Hkr. irv “bHUy/’ Pa., Pr. H.. H., 0. B. a lA, 
P. 8. DV. la (hU word (be 1 mail Ih takeo as a trace of tbe V, 
|o which case the HiDlrowel Is doobl; rspreaeated. 

Skr. STV << wlae.” Pa., Pr. iraTT. 

Skr. fm "kaowledge,” Pa., Pr. . S. ftWT. 

Skr. •ft^-'llghtolog,'* Pa.fi^5?n, Pr. H., P-, and B. 

M. fetaadlft^, 6.^. 

^ + tf. 

Skr. TO ••mlddK” Pa., Pr. H. Eft^, itlfmT, eSo, 8. 1^^, 
etc, P. U. B. kf., 0. 

8kr. VTS( « reaectioo,” Pa., Pr>^nT, R.la coopoeltloa 
naderstacd.” and so In all. 

Skr. “ barrao woman,’* Pa., Pr. ^9^, B, V* ^tVi O. 

S.wfig, hfamri 
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Skr. “ toechflp," Pb. , Pr. , H. . 

8 kr. " eveoiag.” Pr. (Var. Ili. 66), H. ^It^» B. sod V. ttf., 
P* 6 .>, bet 0. rrtV B U. form btb «lao to qm. 

Ifadbr tbia head mT»t bo noticed a of cauaals jq wbicb, 
tboQ^b a ‘Towal mterrenda m Sanskrit betwaan the dantal oon- 
aonant aod tba palatal aomiTO'^, the treatment ia the aame as 
though there had been no vowel. 

Examples: 

Shr. TT^ *'<0 souod,” fl, THnTT “ ^ P^o?*** uid so :o aU with slight 
DodUicatioDa. 

Bkr. <• 10 sopareto,'* H. ^««rT uod/’ p. id. 

Skr. “ to cxtlte,*' OM B. “ ardour,” M. 

In these cases the TtJgar pronnociation probably dropped tha 
short Tcwal and produced X[^, etc. 

^Ihera is also a considerable class of verbal roots ending in ^ 
which reappear with the termination Q, and which most be 
referred to tbia head. 

Jls examplea maf be taken— 

Skr. ^ “to uadorstaad,” Pr. H. P. 

^, B, 0. a. ^. 

Skr. to hied.” S. H. ^^ITT “to heeaBsand.'* 

Skr. ^“to 6gbk" Pr. ^ 9 ^, P. OU «VTT« 

Bkr. to puri^,- Pr. H.^. 8. O.^. 

Ilia difficolty in thia, as in the last class, is that the existence 
of the W and V of neoesd^ supposes forma ^ ^ and V + ^; 
bat the received theorj is that the indnitive in Hindi, Panjabi, 
fiindhi, and Marathi is denvad from the Skr. verbal noon in 
ana. How although in the preaent tense of the Shr. verb we 
have the required forms with V, as vddayaii, hadhysUt jet this 
conjugatioDal characteristic does not appear in the verbal noun, 
which would be tddan<an, bodhanam. It must, I apprehend, be 
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admitted that m tKe apeeoh of the Tulgar tliere eiistod ferma 
vedjfOHtim and 6udhj/anam; io loaiiyliistaDcee the Hindi eatirelj 
ignores the existence of a guna vowel in the verbal nouns, and 
ferns ite infinitive with the same quality of vowel os exists in 
the base or in the present tense. 

Another way of explaining the matter is that adopted by 
Lassen (p. 249), r^amely, that the present tense came first into 
nss, thus, from and that the verbal noun was 

formed on thia model though the Sanskrit verbal noun 

is and contains no This view, bowever, assumes that 

the Prakrit was rogulsrly formed by derivation from the 
Sanskrit, whereas modem researches have led us to believe, 
on the contrary, that the Prakrits ore of equal antiquity with 
Sanskrit, in many cases at Least; and in the light of this 
opinion it would seem more natural to suppose that even in 
times when Sanskrit was spoken the vulgar ignored the dls* 
^c^on between conjugational and other tenses and said 
just as they said 

In the causal in H. we have which corresponds to a 

Skr. form here the accent lies on the short vowel 

intervening between the V and the V, and we cannot, therefore, 
suppose the ? to have arisen from a jnnotion of these two 
letters; moreover the ? of the Skr. oausal is represented bv ^ 
in the Old K. and Mod. H. dialeorio forms 
and the like; or by W in the forms ^tWPTT, t%irT»rT 

(for ^tUnPTT, ftnjrtm); or by ^ in ths 0, 

^e must tlierefbre suppose that the simple verh having r^ 
oeived the form in as the causal was formed from ii 

^ lengthening tho pennltimate vowel, without regard to the 
causal form of the Sanskrit (see Chap. HI, § 60). 

(2.) This semivowel follows the eame rule as ’’9, thoogh 
tbe instances which 1 can adduce are not so numerous or so 
clear as in that letter. Just as ? is hardened into V, so is Into 
9 SO that when preceded by a dental it fonns a strong nexus, ths 
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aatanl reeult of which ia that fho dental goes on^ hat leaves 
behind a trace, inasmuch as it changes the Y into its own grade. 
The principal instance is— 

Skr- WiraPt "self,** Pr. %Vjj. H. P. tA, B, 0. 

W.eto., G.,M.<A, S.1ITO. 

Here the ^ has first become as in Frt^=; VT*?* *rTt7> 
This ^ in pronunoiation hecomes which bj the infiuence of 
the preceding TT is hajrdened into and the strong nexus thus 
obtained, —which actually occurs in the form on the 

Giraar rocle inscription,—regolarly changes to and subse* 
quently to with a long vowel preceding. See Tararuohi, 
iiL 49, where become ^, ^NoH, having been 

first etc. * 

To this law is to be referred the Skr. termination Ptj > 
which becomes ?7K, and then lastly ^ and ; thus: 

Skr. “old tgt," U. P. 8, W¥T^, «t«^ O. 

B. ^grwT tod vin. 

In Siodbi this termination is very common and takes in 
addition to the full forms those also of % ^rt > 

ay. “youth,” from “young'’ (Skr. 

“ son ”); " wisdom,” from gTft “wise ”; ^Tf^j *dt, 

“ watching,” from ^TfV “ a watcher.” 

In Bengali and Oriya it is not much in use, the Tatsama 
form h^g still generally retained. 

In Panjaltt the form is ^igT; the influence of the labial con¬ 
sonant having ihroe to change the a into u e.g. 

“childhood.” 

1 would haeard the suggestion that the Skr. a£xVt*W*0 
is itself a relic of Wwn.. If it be so, we see hero a proof of 
what I have said above, that the 'iT changes into ^ before being 
hardened to 


2Ao|Pt ZnimArt/l B. )L 0., ?qL xrii, 1S&, 1S7. 
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lostaoces of ^ 9 are— ^ 

Skr. “two,” G. S. ^. 

Skr. “ sMood,” 0. 8. d. IaUq d«/tam 

cscbd^iMi aAd AKfiwri, 8kr. for 

Throughout the Duserals, va {dot, the d of dci is dropped m 
all oaeee: 

“Twdrt*” 8kr. H, ^TTf. P« S« <>• ▼Tt. «• 

^TTT» B. ^rft, O-TTT- 

‘•Tweaty.two,” 8kr. H. WTt:^. P. 8. 0- 

«- 414)4:1, B. 4TT11* 

“Thlrtj.two,” 8kr. H. T^, P. S. 0. 

W^. M. u H., B. asG„ 

“Forly-two/» Skr. H. P. 8. 

O- %?n4frC. M« B. H., 0. WTftnj. 

‘•Plfty.two," Skr- «• P. S. 0, 

M H., if. JA, B. 0.4T^. 

'‘9Wy.M»,” Skr. S. G. 

M, wm, B. ^mfj. 0. 

“8oreo^.two.“ 8kr. H. P- WtflX, 9. ^TTBtT/ 

0« W*rfr?k» M- “ H., B. (d„ 0. 

“Egbiy-iwo,” Skr. inftft, H- P.. 8. U., 0. M. 

kffTttfV. B, f iRIT tf t. 0. fwrnfV. 

'•Ntoety.hro," Skr. fTWlTT, H. 4T4t» P* 8* G. 

4t^.«. «rr^. B. o. id. 

Incta&oee of Y * 1 * Y a&d ^ + 4 producmg and 1 have not 

fonad; it would eeem, however, that we mAy adduce luse the 
words ^ " flower,’* and “ steam,” from the roots ^ and 
Thus, 5’^+ and 4T4 + ^ would hecome aod 

tfT^+f4, and euheequestlj 5 ^, ’4T4?, giving Pr. W®<> 
«d £r. aod 4TO or ^fTQ. 

' lla vmai i««t k 4T “ashlov,*’ bat vt acjiNOBeereei Wl4,tkt«cB«duM 
b«tvMa ^ “e> blew,” 47^“ to bo frogiuL*’ 
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Soiae c^mfoAioa appears to liave existed amongst tLe semi- 
Toweb themeelTee when appended to dentals, as we find modem 
words in 1| which cannot be derived from + hut point 
djstiDetl 7 to roots baving and even Vt. As earl; as the 
Giatba period, whenever that may have been* this oonliuion 
seems to have been prevalent. Thus, we find for 8kr. 

probably in order to produce a sort of alliteration, as 
in the same line there is also for so that the 

latter half of the line thus oormptod runs: ^71^ ^STTf^HI 
fbr WPT Hilfhd %inSTFWT7^. This peculiarity 
may ho connected with the custom, mentioned in § 26 as pre* 
valent in modem Bengali pronunciation, of scarcely sounding 
a weak letter when forming the last member of a nexus, its 
presence bemg indicated by a sort of dwelling on the preceding 
letter, so that dim, d/M, dh^/, would all sound as dh with a 
alight stress on it ; the change one weak letter to another 
would thus be very easily effected, and the preference shown to 
y would result from its being easier to pronounce in such a 
position. 

By means of this process certain modem words in Q may ho 
explained; as “fringe," tattered bedding,'' 

“ahanging shutter," ^€»lt "to swing” "a 
child's swing,” ^ "a loose trapping” for elephants, dogs, eto., 
" a wallet," M. and G. ; all of which may be 
referred to the root (originally "to shake” or "swing," 
which, even in Sanskrit, has passed into in such words as 
"wallet,” which seems to oomo ih>m this root, and not, 
as hitherto su^eeted, from " a betel<nut tree.” 
has all the look of a non-Aryan word, and though a small 
wallet to carry hetel-nnt is a very common appendage to native 
costume, it seems mors in acoordanoa with analogy to derive it 
as above. 

(8.) This semivowel differs from the other two m so frr 
that the action which it exhffiha takes place both when it pre- 
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cedes &nd vheu 16 follow the dental. In fact, it will preeentlj' 
be Been th&t in some respecte the cerebraUzetioa of the deoUl 
takes place more regularly and frequently when T precedea 
than when it foUowe. Btadhi indeed forms an exception to this 
remark, aa it adopts the cerebral almost uniformly in both caeee, 
but this ia due to the already expired partiality of that Ian* 
goage for oerebtal letters, and in many casee the actual pro> 
nunciation retains a alight r sound together with the oerebml. 
Thua, from Skr. “ son,” S. has pronounced putrA ; Skr. 

“ Mead,” S. Ikz mitrQ^ 

lo Prakrit rl regularly appears aa the rule “ rtasya foA ” 
(Tar. iii. 22 ) being of almost tuuFersal application. He givee, 
however, no rule for rd; though he quotes in iii. 26 a few 
worda in which this nezus xoigratea into ^ yet he seems to 
regard these ,as special instances. In the modem languages 
ths transition to cerebrals takes place in every grade of the 
organ, and is tolerably frequent, though by no means universaL 

Examples: 

x+n. 

Skr. H. tfTTWJ. P- S- B. 

o. M. (««)• 

Skr. asd M In aU. 

Skr. “a qiiAU." Pr. H. P. id., B., 0 . Id., S.SttfT* 

6kr.gf^“sarlh,'»fl.ft?|t. P. id., Q.lfTii. B., 0. id., but 

H.enift. 

T+W- 

Skr. foortb,” B. 0. i tb« rest have V, m* bdoe. 

This nexus generally drops the r without carebralising the 
dental: 

T + ^- 

8kr. << ttwrie,'' H, tee 4 dd (3). 
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Bfrr. '‘«Wking.” H. TTTT^i *® *b *n but 8. (In 8kr, UUi 
pruMss bu tekca ptsM. pfing rise Co ft'Mcoadju7 root )l^.) 

T + V. 

Skr. c«rp«nter,*' H. 1??^, B., 0. W., G., S. M. 

By way of contraaC, anotW and longer ItaC is now ^ven of 
worde in which the seoiiTowel doea not cerebraliee the dental: 

Skr. •‘rogue,*’ Pr, H. 0- S- elw 

Skr. '• candJe,” Pr. H. nft, M, P. id., B. 

a, 0. B. 

Skr. TT^ “aews,” Pr. H. ^ '• e wi»d - P., M- id., fl. 

Skr. "edswre," Pr. <|-dO» H-, P. M. »mT* S- 

B.^RTTr, 0. 

Skr- “mad,• H. 0. 0- 41^^, B. BTT^- 

Skr. ^iTfS^ “Oetober-November,'’ Pr. H, P. TTO • 

S.^. 

8kr. “ leeplogPr. y^, H. P. J^TITT. 0' M. 

o.y^^,B.y^. 8.only 

Skr. “fowtii." Pr. H. P., M.«/., 0.. 

Skr, “foortew." Pr. H- P. G. 

0.. B., M.«., H.^h^- 

Skr. ••frog,” H. ^TfT. 0„ P- ii, B- 

In addition to the fitst four ezamploa, which are from Var. 
iti. 24, that author aleo ^tos the following inatancee, which 
do not occur in the modem languagee: kitil = “ fame," 

vaitamdnam = “present,” Acatto = “ whirlpool,” 

iameailao ~ a name of ” Baldev,” nitctiatt ^ 

“ returning,” “ hurt,” *‘ form.” 

The transition of this nezoa into a single cerehral letter 
oeomted more freqnently in ancient than in modem times, 
because the distinction between the two gronpe of the lingual 
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MTiw wu Doi SO clearly marked in those days as it was Bubse> 
qizently; hat as instances are fouod in the Prakrit period of 
this transition, it may he adTuable to point out that in sereral 
of Yaiaruohi’e instanoee the original word probably had an V 
instead of an Y* Thns, “ a wick,” may be deriTed fVom 

for W9(*, from the root " to bum.” The facili^ 
with which ^ is thrown away in this particular root haa been 
pointed out in the horning of this aeotion. may be 

compared with the Latin ouUer, ffulUUiu. ^ la a aort of 
adjectiTul fonnation from ^ “to be crooked,” which is only 
another form of the ori^al of In the root ia 

the preemaably older form of which would be whicsh 
may be compared with Greek <fXo^Mu, «aX^, «\fco, i«X^, and 
Latin c^kber. Similarly with the group of words containing 
the root though, on the one hand, connected with many 
roots in the cognate languages containing the r, yet, on the 
othefi it ia allied to with its relations rofvo, wd/ssn, etc. 

The nexus It seems to be in some way disliked by Sanskrit, 
as it seldom or ne^ occurs, and appears to have been changed 
in most cases into rt; but if in some oases the Prakrit word 
were formed direct from the older word which contained the 
W, it would still exhibit the dental i, merely by dropping the 9 
according to the nsoal custom. The modem langnagea having 
got these words as early Tadbhavas through (hs Prakrit natu* 
rally retained the dental. But the practice of not changing 
the dental to a cerebral got more frG<iaeat as time went on, and 
muscles got lax, and the softer and more languid dental ntterv 
anee came more into &voiir; and thus we see that in some 
cases, though the Prakrit gives the cerebral, the modem Ian* 
guagee reject it and employ the dental initesd. Thus: 

Skr. •' «is,* fr. H. nVT (f«w VT^), P. M. asd Ulft. 

Q> 31^^ (dim.), B. 0. STW; biU M. bv«rt«d from 

a |g44. 8., ss m!gbt be expected, 
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The ? arismg from ^ ia further sofWed into T in the 
icUowing: 

Skr. art "dH^r Pr. B. ^ “bodudwy- irrT? (tor^r) 
orij^aaiJf appUftj to earth up aad lefl !o UDCvea heaps, beoce eufthiog 

fn a toseed aod tombJed sCate, topsp'torFf, higpUdy*pig’gIedf; aJso seM «»f 
affein In aa uasettled staite: it is the eommoD equ)?aleut for our word 
“muddle.” inTT"® ditch.” *J7^*ST "to bury»" “to conceal treasure 
ia tbe eertli.” 7^^ “ low lead." P. STJtffT. S. 7TT^. Q-M* 
“ to be boried,” metaph. “ to be absorbed lo study or bosioess.'* 
irT^ " eooad ^ (sleep), “ thick ” (dsrkoesaX ^tnse ” (forest); also 
“buried,” “sopkea,” “lost,” ead as a subst. “a ^Toarry” or “pit” 
«to bury treasure 1a the earth.” “coofuslon.” 

“to be in a muddle,” with derivatives • ’*f7V7Tf^> <tc. 

“tobory.” B. TT? “moat of a fort.” 7^if “to dip,” beoee “to carve,” 
“fhsbion,” “fobricate.* “an ar^h" “artlsao.” “to 

fabricate,” “to cast metal,” “to rolt* Jld^fT “coofosioo.” THTT 
“ to bury." ifT^ “ pit," “ boK" 0. . tu. 

R^i|bi» in this is the treatment of men¬ 

tioned in I $3 (I)—thongh ia this ceae, owing to ita alwa^ 
ocoumng at the beginning of e word and being, therdbro, 
prened upon bj the weight of the following ^llAblee, the W 
ie not doubled, ee ia the cnee of 

'Whea ^ follows the dental, it oerebralisea in some instances, 
as in the following: 

Skr. “ spotted," H. “ diiotx," M. <d., 8. fw€t. 0, 1^. 

Skr. 3 ^“tobreak,"B. ^ZWT, end so ia all, eaceptU.^^. 

Skr. ^ “ doth ” (already lo fikr. Ifg), H. TO. 'IJT, «e., 
a large group of words, aod so ia alL 

Skr. itft “goer" (fern.), H. WT^ “ cart,” M., 0., a iA, O. , P. 
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Skr. “youog:,’' B. “father'* ypaogtr brother,” O. 

Skr. ^“to fear " (p.p. me). S. (p.p. 

Sat mor9 f^uentlj, oepeici&Uj ia claM of vorda oadiog 
in the ^ sunplj disappeard, and the S remalna unchanged. 
Thus: 

Skr. ^ “field,* Pr. R. See ^81.- 

Str-TTHT “HmV Pr. ant, H. arm. M. id., S. ajT^ (“neck”). 

6kr- afnt “ family,” Pr. afnt, H. ^; *o in idl, bet 8- 
Bkr, Pr. H.^, M. 0.5^,S. JT- 

Skr. XTfe Pr. tit* H. JJTt, B., 0. tltll. M., O. 

^TR, P* mr. TTW> and lo thU caee em 8. bu with a deoUJ. 

8kr, “ three,” Pr. H. Tpfn, M. id., B., 0. f^, P. tTO. 

0-mffi s f- 

Bkr,^ “thread,” Pr.^, H.^, 0., B., Jf. id.. P. eod^^, 

Bkr. ^ “ oiooo,” Pr. H. aad so tbrou|;booC, ei:eept P. 

S.1^. 

Bkr. f?!^ “sleep,” Pr. B. P. M, G, far^, H. 

8. fir^. 

Shr. ^ “vulture,” Pr. H. faj^, B. id., M. O. 

1^, P. f^, S. faj^. 

Sifidhi here in all but instances adheres to the oerehral, 
which, a« noted ahore, bears tbo sound of tr. THero is almost 
compete unanlmitf between aU the other languages. The olaaa 
of words sow under dieonwioa afibrda additional confirmation 
to the alreadj mentioned theoi 7 , that the tendency towwda 
cerebralising the dentals under the infinence of T is one which 
waa much stronger in ancient times than in modem, and that 
the tendency in qneetion has been gradually growing weaker 
and weaher as time went on. Thsee words axe all, or nearly 
ail, modem TsdbfaaTas. %?( shows iteelf to be modem by many 
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aigns: fint, it bsu tbe ok&nge of ^ mto which we have 
ahown in § S3 to be a later proceed thac that into 7; secondly, 
it haa lost the seoent; ajvl, thirdly, there eziste on older word 
%TT which, though now used to signify “a mound of 

ruina," “the site of an ancient town,” nodouhtedly originally 
meant “ a field" or "spot” The agnifioation of “a site,"now attri¬ 
buted to Herd, agrees with the original Sanskrit meaning of the 
word, which was not, as in modem times, so much “a culrivated 
plot of land” as “a poesoesion,” “on estate”; hence “a definito 
locality” or “site.” The word khet is hardly a regular peasant's 
word to this day. The peasant usee a dosen other words to 
express his oultivated land. In Gujarati, which has preserved 
a great many arohmc Hindi forms, we have the analogous %¥• 
%7T is a regular formation through where the dental is 
duly cerebraliaed, and subeequendy softened to its media, and 
the last syllable with its long vowel preeervee the ozytone type 
of the Sanskrit. on the other hand, appears to have arisen 
iVom separating the nexus and writing a form still pre¬ 
served in P. and 0.,‘ as also ^K- Similarly we have in O. 

“a loin doth," Skr. H. In the oombinations derived 
&om ^ “three," we see the same process at work, though the 
T has in most instances been elided. became ^^4., a form 
which still survives as a proper name. In Kashmiri there 
occur several forms, as “ urine,” Skr. Modem H. ^ • 
Thus, the ooncluaion to be arrived at is this, that the words 
of the form 'JTT, etc., are early Thdbhavas, and those 
of the form ^ are modem Tadbhavas. It does not militate 
against this theory to urge that in Prakrit also the T ie assimi¬ 
lated, producing wr, from which the single of the modems 
might regularly have arises, because such forma as %7rT, which 
» U fbKQ^ to 6lx. ia (be eoue of “s irb«9 it ii evitetfj s 

^eleetie ot Pnkritiied fom of 

* Tim, tbs tnet of oouotrj nood die EeQ)|U Js^useta «t Put w kaowa w 
rnijto funuimt Siner, « girl £Mw. 
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rereftl & con&eioiuceee of the exieience of the T., could not have 
come tbrtrafh the PAhiiC^ vhich haa alt^thar loet that letter. 


§ 86. The laat form of nexoa remmaa to be cmiidered. Hie 
weak sexes, as 1 have called it, consists entLrel 7 of weak letters, 
the eenuvoerela, nbOant^ together with From 

the satore of its eompontnt ports, this nexus requires to be 
treated even more in detail than tha yni****^ because, 

though both its elements are weak, yet they are not equally so. 
It is frequently fboad that one of tb^ yt^ds to the other, 
and is, as in the other of nena, ^ Prakrit 

and rejected in the modon langnagca. An interesting and 
important inquiry thus arisee as to what is the compantifB 
strength of the variooa clasea. la the xiasal stronger fbao the 
semivowel, for instance, or weaker f To answer this it will be 
necessary to go through each description of combination sepa* 
raWly. There are the following deecr ipti ons, excloave of 
(1.) 17asal combtned with nasal 
(3.) Nasal with samivow^ 

(S.) Nasal with ohOaot. 

(4.) Semivowel with eemivoweL 
(5.) Semivowel with sibSant 

The combinations of g will form a separate eeciion, for 
reaeons hereafter to be giveeu In the above list, numben 
3, sad 6 include ifamr respective oppodtea; thus, under 3 are 
invaded oombftnations in which the semivowel precedes, as well 
as those in which it follows, the nasal; because in the weak, 
just as in the mixtA, nexus the relative poeition of the 
elements has no infl nance on the treatment, except in number 4, 
where in some cases the two smnivowela appear to be of equal 
strength, and the question which of them ahall be aeeunilated 
to the other is at tunee decided by pomtioo. In such cases, 
however, in aocordsnee with the general peisciplsa of the erven 
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lan^ges, the fftrot^er o£ tro elemente holds its plac«, or 
rather has a taadeocy to do eo, and the iraaker inolicee to be 
aasinilated, and suUe^iuectly diaappeara. 

In this nexus, moreover, there are two further sources of 
irregulari^; the first, that the semivowels y and t>, as usual, 
oscillate backwards and forwards, appearing’ at one time 
hardened onto J and h, at another relaxed into % and u ; the 
second, that this form of nexus is more liable than any other 
to be dieeolved by the insertion of a vowel between its coni' 
ponent parts. 

We shall now go through the various descriptions of weak 
nexus seriatim in the order given above. 

§ 87. Nasai with Kasai.—T his comhinationis from the nature 
of the case very rare. It is of course impossible in Sanskrit 
for two nasals of difierent organs to be ji^ed: ^ and ^ could 
not combine. Therefore the only combinations which, as far as 
I am aware, actually occur are ^ and W + W. With regard 
to the former of these, Varamohi directs the of the 

preceding to the following letter: becomes w«fl, and 

by a curious set of changes (in. 43). The latter word 

docs not occur in modem save as a Tataama. W 

is always disaolvod into and is in this form a very much 
used word. P., however, has in addition the cimous variations 
which is the Prakrit form above, and as also the 
vulgarism in the spoken language. 6uch formations os 
might be expected to occur from the addition of tho fonnativo 
sylloble IPC to roots ending in do not survive to modem times, 
because tho modem languages in the vast majority of Tadbhavas 
retain nothing of the Sanskrit elements beyond tho root, and 
form their secondary words by additions of a different type. 
Boots like ym,) occur oi^ as the basis of modern 

words, but with entirely modern afibrmatives. Similarly in tbs 
case of the nexus 9 I have not found modem instances. 
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'‘below,’* is osed in B. end 0., but ss a Tatsuna. The name 
becomes, according to Tar. iii. 44, but when 

used in modeni or middle age religions poena, it is written as 
a Tatsama, or divided, as according to the caprice of 

the writer. That the neros itself is easily pronounoeabU by 
modem oigans is shown by the fact that the river in Slcr. 

is sow ordinarily known as the Janmi^ a word which 
would be eoTTocUy written though in writing the dd 

spelling is generally adhered to. 

§ 88. Nasax wttk ScairowsL.—In this fonn of nexus the 
nAUftl is as a nle the stronger, if strength be measured by 
tenacity. The cmuhtnations that oocur with the first semi¬ 
vowel, are and No cunlunation of this semivowel 

with the nasal of its own organ is met with. Suraplss of 
9 and ^ axe as follows: 

Skr. “desert," Pr. B. T^, b. a M. id. 

Skr. wnrVl lohMl," H. ‘‘vOd Mie,* P. 

B., O.id. 

Skr. 1^9 other," OU B. ^fif. 

Skr. ^ -empty." H. ^ sad M. P. O. 

S.^^, 0., B. 

Skr. ym ^•gnia* H., P. ^ “ ries." O., B. R sad M., G. 

wr, 8, VT3- 

Skr. ^SVT “ msidM," Pr. 4VT« B. sod (be rMt Tsteas. P. 

S-^^TT. 

Skr. tWTT “jestice," H- W^y P- 8.B. Tsusos 

ssdif^. 

Tanmchi (xii. 7) mentions a Sauraseni tianrition into W in 
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^ which u 00 satQi&l s traoaition that 

cpDd 10 aurpriiad not to hud it more ireqcant. No wmilar iii> 
eUooea havd« howeTor, met my notice. The general treatment 
ie to reeolvfl the 7 into X> aa in and then to reject it 
entirely, leaving only ^; P. often etope abort at the first of 
these two atngiee. S. by pirtne of ita peouHar aound, escpreeaed 
by ia able to retain the original pronwciation unaltered; 
UrtTT eounde ktjnyA, idantioal with 

With regard to we have metancei only in the Prakrit 
period, where it goee into If, aa in , also written 

etc., for (Var- ii. 7). It also (in iii. 3) 

cliaagea into as for The latter of these 

ohangea is more in harmony with modem proetice, and the 
word itself probably reappears in U. '* triokary." There 
do not appear to be any othor well-antbenticeted inatancee of 
thia nesna in the modem languages. Such Sanskrit forms as 
VHQ are represented by wf) and the liko, whore it ia doubtful 
whether the t is really donvod fVom the if, or is a modem 
independent formation; most probably the latter fa the ease. 

T is etUohed to n in two uitanoes: 

8kf. wra " mMgo,*‘ Pf. Irt, H. iniT aad B., 0. td., P. Wt, 
8. eiM Ib Ur HP?!, M. o. 

8kf. " copper,'• Pr. H, fltWT> P. id., 8. O. Trff , M. 

0. B, HWT* 

Here the eemlrowel disappears, and in some cases the nasal 
is thickened into tiie media of its organ with anuswdra. 

For the nezoa W, the only naeal combination into which V 
esters, the uutonoe of “ temarind," may be refeired to. 

(Chap. n. I 34.) 

^ and ^ occur rs^tectively in “ ysost,'’ 6. and 
TO. the name of a EiahL The gentleman aeoms to have been 
forgotten in modem times. 

From the comparatively barren ground of that form of nexus 
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in wliich ths qamI proeodM tbs Mmirowel, ve now pf^ to s 
more fertOs field. The semivowels T sad ^ precede end 
*7) and the first of tbeee combustions a exceedingly common: 

4. 

Skr. “ iropj - Pf. H. gR, P. g^, & gg, 0- ii 

Skr. gig “ssf,* Pr. g^, h. gpi, tod m is ell smpc P. gg, 

agg. 

Skr. U|U<{ “gttss**** Pr. VTV^, H . «Ta«n, 0. Mltft, M. grggr, 

“geJd,'’ P«ii ggg >sd Pr. gV<, h. p. 

s- 0. M. B- ^gr, 0. 

Skj*. “ w- Pt. H. gpr, r««ri««ed to the rifniScAtion of 
hete]4eAr osed tor c^wisg, esd m is sll, except B. asd O., whkh bare 
1^- 

Connected with the word mi^ 4 is the common verb H. 
P. i?»g gT, a “to arrive” Q. M. 

B. fiygg, O. ; thoogb I szn not sue where 

the g oomes from. 

The general rols^ it will be eeso, is sanmilstion, mhee- 
^uent elision of the ^; bat there sre certain exceptions to be 
soticeil: 

8!cr. ^ “powd»,- H- P. S. 0. M. >Jt. B. 

Skr. ^ M.- H. P. ii. 8. O. Jft, H. a 

0. id. 

In thsee two words it Is the nasal which has di^^peared, 
if the derivation be correct. Thera is room, how evni, {or doobt 
on this head. The modern laagnages so coneteatly form tbesr 
words in a way of their own, taUng nothing from Sanskrit hot 
the root, ihat it may fairly be aseumed in the case i^imo two 
words ^hat they are derivatives from roots ^ and 
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bftTo notbiDg to do, b^jocd 6 cotomuuity of ongin, with tbo 
two paaelre putiuploa oboro gi^eu. Tlua is confirmed by tbo 
fftOt thftt there U t» ]yr in existesce a Tery conunon word in all 
the lacguagee whicL is dorired from aooording to the or* 
dinary rule of tusiimlatmg the eemivowel. Thie word mea&e 
** lime/' and la ae followa: 

H. r. S. 0. M. B., 0.<d. 

Unibrtunately no light ie thrown on the matter by the other 
pMt parddplee of rooti in all of which take thia form in 
Sanakrit, aa they are only uaed, if eit all, aa Tataamaa; ahowing 
how rarely a Saaakrit inflectional form ie preeerred in the 
modem longuagea. From the roote of thia olaaa 

deriTatiTea in abundance may be found, but of worae 
apecially dorifed f^m the paat participlea ir^, and 

the reat, it would bo difficult to adduce any ezomplea. I am, 
therafhre, of opinion that and ehould be referred 
merely to the general root, and not to the participle, while 
^■TT ia derired from the partidple, not regarded aa a participle, 
but aa a noun, into wbioh latter phase it bad already paaaed in 
Sanehrit 

A lomewhat eimilar argument may be epplied to a olaaa of 
worde of a double form derived from the root to revolve/* 
These are: 

(a) H. tic., ?. id., S. eta, 0. 

(S) H. ^arwT, ^iT^, sK., p. u., 9. wwj, 0. , M. 

5^11, D. 0. id. 

In the first set of words we have both the r and p preearved 
by splitting, and the fbnn baa probably arisen from fikr. 

through an intermediate stage one n being 

rejected. That tbia word bae bean long in use and lost muob 
of ita old character is shown by the &ot that its meaning has 
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altered from the primitive of tunu&g round into e 

▼nris^ of secondaiy eenwe, such ae ** to et4re et ** (tj. *' to nU 
the eye«”) end the like. Thia fiCTi ie ell miling, hnt there 
is much difBeolty is the second form » which is of much 
more frequent use in Ihe sense of reco/fmf. nseene 

ffvidmiu, end there ere eeveiel derivetivee with the sense of 
rtcirhtratingt roe^ruig, eto. I cen only eoeount for the pr^ 
sence of the ^ by supposing thet eftor the ehsorption of the 
T« the influence of the labiel vowd hns been strong enough to 
draw over the peael ^ into ito own organ. This explenatioQ 
is not altogether aatisfrctory. Prakrit takes ss its base > 
a dialectic form of and changes the W into W 3 mskiag its 
verb (Ver. viii. $); the form in the modem# must 

therefore be post-Prakritic, that ie» a late Tadbheva. 

Of the nexus ^ e few examples will suffice, as it is perfectly 
regular: 

Skr. verk,” Pr. B. end m la ell. except, as anul, 

P.«B(aad 3.9^. 

Skr. tlda,* 1^. H. sad so ia nB, ase^ as am], 

P. ^aad 8. 

Xa the latter of these words by frr the most oommon form in 
use is H. P. id., M, G. B, 0. <d- 

Ineamuch as early autboia axe very careless about the 

when it has the sound of f, often writing it this word is 
sometdmee eem in the form and thia has apparently 

rp Tpl^^d grammarians ""d others into conridering that we have 
hero e case of inTenion of the two letters T end H; but ind^ 
pendently of the coosidsntion that does not eoeount for the 
flnal long d, which has no busiaeea there if the word is merely 
a reproduotion of a word accented on the penultimate, it 
eeems so obvioua ee hardly to need explansriou that like 

downs of other words of wmilop ibnn, is e diminutire, the 
syllable 7T or ^ having that import in aQ the modem lea* 
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guAgM, and tlid long d of tho primaif word haa boen 
ehortenod, according to ou&tom, on racaiving a beoTy affixed 
tenainatioo. Thb eacaa procaaa iakea place when ia the 
first word ui a oompound, aa in “ worker in leather.*' 

H. ^^TTTi and eo in all except Bengal, which, with ita naual 
regardleeaneea of ^nantity, writea hat prosounoaa the 

£»t ayllablo in raoh a way that no ona could tell whether it 
was long or short. H. has an altogother irregular form 
which probably owes its 1 to some fandad similarity 
^0 or S^TTT ‘'a potter" (ysWIT)* Analogous to 
is •Hli ^'a blacksmith," which even in Sanskrit times had 
beon shortened from H^tRTT into onlaas indeed wo 

prefer to regard it as deriTad from '‘hand," and vnr or 
"smitor," a derivation which dcea not command itself 
to my judgment at least. Another word of the same olasi is 
9 )H a sort of add fruit, from Skr. It is needless 

further to dwell on this simple and regular aezns, and there 
is in like manner very little to be said of V* The oommoaast 
insCanoe is the foUowiag: 

Skr. "silk-oottoc tree," H. P. 

ni*Hdo> M. B. 0. td. and where the W 

disappears, and other corruptions of a varied and oompUcated 
nature arise, which need not be here disoussad. 

Oombinatione in which V precedes any other nasal than V 
ora not to be found. 


^ 89. Fasal wits SrsinAMt.—The forme in uee are H, 
Tff, in. all of which the sibilant precedes the nasal, 
^hen the nasal oomee first, it generally, if not always, takes 
the form of anuswkra in Sanskrit, nnirersally so befm 
every abilsnt In Praknt (Var. Iv. 14, and note). There is 
nothing peoullar therefore or that need detain ua in this par* 
taeolar, and we may pass at cnee to the nexus in which the 
odlsnt preoedes. The general role is that the sibilant die- 
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appears, leaping behind it %, vbich is pat a/Ur tho nasal. The 
following are examples: 

U + W. 

Skr- “qutotloo," Pr. iNot ia me, except os Tatoemas, 

8kr. nilH *'{>eaia,” Pr. Rjqjfl. ) cbe 0o4«rfi laaguAgco. 

^ + Vi. 

Skr. " Eiielins,” Pr. H. • CSm § 43.) 

Skr. **VLshaa,* Pr. . As aTstsems ia moderns. B. » 

8Ur. “ warm," Pr. M. • 8. ^ *' iliireu” 

Skr. ^ "tJjinty,” Pr. H. fTTl^T. P. frVfTr 9- M. 

9+n. 

Skr. “Ustbipg,*' Pr. H. P- 0. 

M. id. sod 

Skr. *‘dau^t«r*bi>lsw,'’ Pr. U. 

Skr. ^ “frleBdiUp,** Pr. B. P. id. 

Skr. fSjnv " oU/," Pr. 

^ +JT. 

Skr. ^n:qi '‘remexot^efiog,- Pr. (»TC«I)* H. P. 

Q. ywij- 

Skr. wf?r “IMUHST" H. P-W«» «• 1^1. 

Skr. “eurprise," P. 

? + «. 

Skr. *'b« lease®,- Pr.fxirfr. Old H.lffrtR. 

Skr. bet eeeeoo,*' Pr. U. ^PfSS.' 

Bkr. xn® <• eyeloeb," Pr. 


« With tbe eMoadery Mnaet of f Mtea&MM. eeued by hsol of itoBMh, or «f 
4V4Uut9 ted ttvtMHnaXuAfrom ebUe orstiBgi oko of>V im« fnm ioM, etc. 
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Tft*r “ H. TJ^> B. 14. 

6kr. «|T*WT "w*ak'H, fFffOlTT'' W 

8kr. “ Kttbojlp'’j la alJ ^ Persian lo* 

flueace, • 

Skr. “b«rd,- Pp- FT^, H. ^. <Bm Chap. II. 4 S4.) 

Skr. ^nTR ” bttrala; grocuid for carpM*" Pr. Fnn«|, 

p.* 0. Fwm* 8, FWT^. M. wn. 0. Fnrm, o. whtut* 

Iq tbo ftboT« lilt ue grouped together both tbou words 
which obeerve the role and those wUob deriate from it It 
will he seen that, while Prakrit exhibit! m a majority of casee 
the oombiaationi oad the modem languagee ae a rule 
reject the f. U. ia cloeeet to the Prakrit in this reepect. InH. 
fTfT^ we have perhaps a derivative not from itself, hnt 
from some cognate form, such as In M. FffPI inversion 
has taken plaos from an older form Fl^, juat as we have in the 
same language for *f 1 %> and the Uko. ^ 1 ^ probably 
preserves the two elements in conaequeaoe of the diffieolty of 
pronooncing one V so eoon after the other; wotild he a very 
awkward word to attar. In il^and Fnrttf the rejection of the 
^ has began as early as Prakrit; and from is alt^ 

gather irregular, t^wr, though pat down onder the head of 
9 4 W, ii really an example of 4 beoaoae there muit have 
been a metatheeia into to produoe the Pr. form 
Had no each metathetia taken place, the Prakrit form would 
have been or WFIT; from which comes used in some 
mial dialects of Hindi, and Smdhi. 


I 90. Sun VOWEL WITH SBKrvowsL.*^!.) V can only follow 
another letter; it cannot take the first place in the nexus. It 
can be preceded by the other three semivowels, giving the 
ownbinationa W, and 
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The fight id ne&rl; ei^ual between the two letters; some* 
timee one fields, eometimea the other. Ssemples: 

Bkr. Vrrtd bu^oMi" Pr. ^ (Uahemhtri). (MigedhI), 

(p*3*i«bi), H- m, mr^. p.. g. w.. a, mi.«. o., b. ^ 

(pronounced XsA^lpo). 

ekr. “bed*** Pr. B. xntFT, end m In ell. P. 

prebnbljr bp an error of the dlctlooerp writer, for mhf, like ell (he rMl. 

skr, rtrq “Mtidic,” Pf. T?arp3f, h. wm, vmii, p. s- 
wr^i M. iiranai and Q* ^^rna. ^aruft. b. tnarr^i o. 
^WTO- 

Skr- “ tbeft,* Pr. end in la nil. 

Skr. “lua.* Pr. ^[^a&d H. P. (A, 9.^,0. 

M., B.. nod 0. Tntinme. 

Skr. " trutni>el,” Pr. H. P. 8., 0 ., 0. 

jft, B. 

Skr. '< wonderful," Pr. H. P., 9.. O. fd. 

Prakrit has other instances not found in the modem lao* 
guages. Thoeo ate dhif'cm, tunderfim, pfrmiam, loi dAdiyam, 
iaNno^:r^ra, and paryania. Aleo ioriam, firiam, for iourya, 
ef/ye; and the word toamaHam for taukumirya. We aleo find 
suoh forms as ^*o for Arya. Of those aad the modern words 
it is somewhat difficult to spcek with confidence. On the whole 
it ^pean that in worda where the T is the last letter of a root 
and ^ the of a mere fonnati7e syllable, the latter is 

softened to a rowel which is in Pra^t short but generally 
in the modems ^long. This process is seen in cAoutyOf Pr. 
ehoriam, modern cAoff. Sseondly, in words which, thongh 
ori^nally formed in the same way as the first hare got 
into generod xiss as simple nouns, whose participial or sooondary 
character has been forgotten, the modem langnagcs generally 
split the nexus and harden the ^ to V. This is the most 
common method of treatment, and is exhibited in a greet 
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nuiDb«r of words, w Mri/a = kir<{f, bhiryi^ 

bMraJd, maryAddszmai^&d. Tho words of this form aio l&te 
TadbbsTas, wbicb must bsTo come into tue in the tenth century. 
Belonging to class are a few early Tsdbhayas which retain 
the Prakrit practice; namely, they consider the ^ as V, and 
thru obtain a mixed nexiu in which, of course, the T is 
assimilated, as in Thirdly, in one or two 

exceptional words the T ohongee to end thus presorves itself 
aod absorbs the ^; in oonsequence of which absorption the H 
is doubled, as in pailcnJw for parycmka. Of course the double 
Vt is reduced to a single in the modem longruages, but the pre¬ 
ceding Towel is not generally lengthened, owing to the weight 
ef the following eyllahle. In the form the influence of 
the Persian Jib is traceable, the first vowel being long in that 
language. For those cases in which the^, baviog first been 
softened to eierciaee a retrospective effect on the prsooding 
vcwel, as in ackohlmm, tundtram, etc., referenoe may be made 
to Chap. U. I 34. The treatment of the word crocked,” 

is peculiar, It becomes IT, tVT, P. id., S. G. 

II, Dieif ^gr, 0, STT, B, %Tr, and Here 

the V bos disappeared, and the T has obanged in some oases to 
.V, and in all but M. and B. even the initial W has been drawn 
into the cerebral organ, This strangely distorted word stands 
alone in tbe prooeeses it has xmdergone, and I am almost 
tempted to look on it as a non-Aryan word, which has been 
Sasskritined into while its older and rougher form has 

remained in popular speech. Or if it is Aryan the last element, 
may not have entered into the composition of the modern 
word, which perhaps repreeents only fWT^> In any case the 
word is an enigma. 

9 - Bxamplee: 

Skr. “dtiro" Pr. gnf, H. P. 8- 

0.. U. 0. Vt 1%, fi. td., aUo ^FT^. Tliese words meeo 
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aIw ye^terdbj; la B. aod O. ib4 word Tpf ^fTVT 
“ ^oe,* ia prefixed wlieo the Inner uenalog la InUBded. 

Skr. ''equeJ,” H. P. 8. tbe odten have the 
Tntaana. 

Skr, ^ ) "price,' H. ifrti, P. 8. M., 0, B. 

0 .^. 

la tbeM izutdnoM the V retains it« plaoe, and tbe V father 
disappears altagetbar, or is oban^ into or is softened to 
X’ In so case does tbe V prove stronger (baa tbe V, nor have 
1 found an 7 instances of its being preserved hardening into* 
V, as in 

M- In this nexus the ^ universally becomce X * thus fortning 
a mixed nexus, so that the ^ is inevitebly absorbed, or at beet 
remalna in its vowel form X' A few instanoca will suffice: 

Bkr, "dl*UIOB.’» H. TT^WTi P. 9. 

Skr WTV *'dgsr," H. VtV, and m !b elL 

9kr^W'‘P«»<l," U.flTWT, O.fxfj^. Q.XZ^> 

Skr WW " freg.'» H. B., 0. Uk, 0- ^ (>). 

Bkr. McrtAue,- H. WT’ITfl. U., Q., B., 

0. W. 

Such words as “ raw flveh/’ ^ '‘thing," “relating 
to a oow/' do not occur in. the modem languagee, oxoopt aa 
Tatmoas. In tbe old poets such forma as , however, are 
oeeasloneliy met with. 

(3.) This eemivowel can both precode and follow. Thus 
we have tbe following oombioations, 4 ^ the first of vhi^ 
bee been discussed above; also X end though the cocabuM' 
tion of V with T does not to my knowledge take {dace. 4 is 
nsQsUy treated as if the W were Xi and the T is consequently 
Instancee are: 

Pr.^, OW a.n.W^. 


dS3 caAVos$ or consonahts. 

3* ^ ^ uMd, bnt nnlj, la G. ud B.> tbougb th« Tnlumt it 

eommoo in both, ud lo M.| 0. 

Skr. “obewbiy,” Pr. H, ^WT» P. ^TOT, 8. 

a M. ► B. T\f^' 0- 

Bat in Ute XadbhftTu both letton are retained by eplittiog 
the noue, as: 

Skf. iT^s^ '* rutlvni,’* Pr. H. rf^, P. 14. lo th« mt m a 
TaUAmR 17 ^, but S. liM e ibrm ai well. 

8kr. ^ fc^mer," “ eut,*’ Pr. H. P. la Uie rett u a 

TaliMBft 

V ia xu)t a Tery ccminon nexae, end ia geaerally treated as 
ir« In late TodbhaTas iaituil V ii aplit, ^ booomee Mt aad the 
eotnetiiaee joined to tbo following coniouant, just ae we 
MW wu the case with V (eoo | 83). Thus: 

Skf. Wff *' vow," H. wrn or , P. lo (be ml TetMiniu 

In eaaee where the aexoe is followed by a long rowel, the T 
ie sot joined to the fbllowisg ooseonant, u in VTIT " marriage 
proeearios/’ H. ^XW> and n in all. HV a cow-pen/' is in H. 
often pronounced end written olto and so in most 
Isagusgee. The 0. “a phn-garden,” is also probably 
fVom the same word, in the general eenee of an inolosare.'* 
Skr. tfhl eharp/' is only need ae a Tataams. 

It is anneoeeeary to go /Wther into separate norice of ^ and 
as they have already been spoken of under ^ and T. The 
question that arises is, which is the strongest of the secdTowels ? 
To thift it may be replied, that ^ from being eo oonstantly con* 
fousdod with ^ becomes virtually the strongest; it would, how* 
ever, be the weakest but one if it did not do so, as in tbe other 
direorion it would soften to Q in like manner when hardened 
to V is more tenacious than the two remaining eemivowols, ^ 
and V • These latter cannot harden or eoiten in any way, and 
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liold Hereford a middle place. The order strength of the 
ecnuTowcls etande ooDeeqaently as follows: 

(1.) ^ when regarded as 
(8.) when regarded as 
( 8 .) W. 

(40 t. 

(5.) W when softened to 
(6.) ^ when softoced to T* 

Instances of number 5 in a wcah nexus aro rare, if they 
exist at cdl. Words like “womV' abuadonV' 

might supply oxsioplea if tboy wore in use. Tho mixed nexus 
iUuitratee wbat is mcanti in suoh coses as ft — etc. 

When the two members of tho noxus ore of nearly equal 
strength, the prablom is solved by splitting them asunder and 
iosortiug a vowol. 

$91, SuitVOWKL WITH StBlLAMT.^With tho SOIDlTOWSl prO« 
oediagi which is less frequent than tho reverso ordor, we have 
with T tbs combinations 4 and if* On the analogy of the 
gonoml treatment of the sibilants in Prakrit and the early 
TadbbaTo period, wo should expoot to find both those kinds 
of noxus result in but this form does not generally, if ever, 
occur. W is to constantly regarded in the modem languages os 
^ that it nocossarily introduces somo confusion into tho dovolop- 
meat of those groups, wbethor of the or weak nexus, in 

wfaioh it occurs. 

Of the ttrly Todbhava period perhaps the best example is— 

9kr. ''drnfgiD;.** H, P< 8. 0, 

H. wnt, b. nrr^. o. 

In this case it would appear that tho ^ had in the first in* 
staneo migrated into produring but (hat the oerebral 
nature of the sibilant had led to a ofaange of the ILqnid K into 

which combining with Y produced 7* 
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But 9T«n in tbu dan of vorda tl)or» aro foand cases where 
the cbanges to 9 asd absorbs the T> as— 

9kr- ^ “ head, Pr. •ftrWt thA^^. H, P.hL.6. 0. 

M. iff® ud '^r^. 

Similar to tho loet inetanco but one is the following: 

Skr. " Uklng out- Pr, fiian^, but Pall T^Wf (Malil- 

Maeo, p- 80), H. r«l4|9l«|| aod f»rarRnrT» P. fiWTTO, fWlfTWi 
r>rtWTOT. frirraSTffT. etc.. 8. Imvj. ftWTTtl* O- 

• OriTrtrJ.M, firaT2^,fir8ijer, b., o.ooioMd. 

Tbeeo worda are exbemoly oommon. Of tho two eeU of 
fonns th&t whoao root ends in S and M baa boon formed bj 
oarrying tho procoea of a stop further, and moduUtaog 
the V into 98 and V, aa in so many other oaaee (toe Chap. ITI. 
I 60); while that ending in 9 ia produced by the aame procoaa 
aa namely, by aaaimOating tho r. In 8indbi tho « of tho 
other languages haa boon changed into X, in aoooidonce with 
tho usual Quatom of that language (see Chap. IIT. % 61). The 
deriTstion aomotimoa given from frniTB fails to aatiafy the 
requirements of the case, as it dooa not aoooant ibr the eognate 
tone in m, eto., though it may bo urged thnt the two tbrma 
are separate: that in being from while that in V 

is from 

Another oaae of easunilation of the T is S. “to ruui/' 
Skr. Xi, but in this instanco 6. stands alone, as will be shown 
presently. 

Opposed to this is the rejection of the sibilant in— 

8hr- “ NoTwbCT-Deeeober,” 0- 

P- (f®^ ’HITT). 9. Sjf^- 

F. and S. here characteristically change the If into V* 
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In tho lato Tadbhapft poriod nexoa is treated by splitting* 
^ being ss luu&l cbEtnged to Thus: 

Skr. ^ '»th® fslos," Pr- H. , WW’l* mM ^ \" to 

niD," aod M la ®1] 2 F. VTfT ^TTT* 

BIT. " maittiyJ-pUot*'* fl. 5g^, P. , 8. , O. , 

B* O. 

^ UlEee in modorn timee tbe raesiuiig of year ” (jost u 
we say, so many samplers or so many wintars). and then 
beoomca H. F. id., so in B., 0.; S. has ^ • In the 
others it ocours as a Tatsama only. H. has also a form 
in tbo sonso of "rain,” and among tho rustics for "yasr.” 
So also 0. <K^. " yearly,” P. ^rf,, also WTWTO 

" rainy sooMn." These forms arise from the chaago of ^ Co 
and a similar ease is 0. ”to rejoice,” Skr. ji, whore, 

howoTor, 8. has for HTT^r=*Skr. «T*- 

An isolated oaso of absorption of T and change of 'W to T 
is afforded by tbe early Tadbhara Skr. Vi M<Q a oertain 
“coin” or "weight,’* Pr. WfTrrfft, H. ^SfPI "aixCeen pa^" (or 
1280 kowreas), 0. ^VTTTV, B. The word does not seem 

to be in use in Western India. 

i is treated like tbo more rogedar dorelopments of 4 i Chat 
is to aey, in tbo early period T is absorbed, in Che later the two 
elsmenCe of the nexus ore split; in the first instanoe anusw&ra 
ooeasionally replaces the lost . 

Examplee are^^f the earlier treatment: 

Skr. ^ " beside," B. WTV, F. a ^, WT^(iab<t.« ^), O. 

M. ^T^. 

This is the process as that in 9^. 

Skr. ^ ^‘coeebiftg,* Pr. itapT. 0) H. IWWT «®d W. 

0.^^, 9.,P.iA=s"to«kk iatfae iiiod,"eU.j 
®&d !a sD (be rest, P., 8. ®Uo I4I^ s to b«»g.* 
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Of tho later treatment: 

8kr- ^ “ toichloj,” H, , tttT^> » P. id.. Q. . M- 

etc. 


In the second of ibo two groups tho aspirate ^ shows that an 
l^bas been rejected from tho boginning of tho wordi and we 
are thus compoUod to go bock to tho root sod not, as oomo 
would prefer, to the Skr. tnil & doom.” 

With tho sibilant prooediog tboxo aro man^ comhinatioDs, as, 
1R; As far as tho sibilants arc 
ooDcsrood, thoj may all bo troated under oao hood, there being 
no diflbroDco hotwoon them. 


18 , V, —Tho lost two aro rare, and tho fomer is more 

Sequent as an initial. The disappears ontiroly; in no ooso 
loaring any sign of lU hantig gone through the rowel atogo: 
Bkr. WTJ? ” hluV," H. P. M- Ifm- 

6kr. 18\m8 '• swAfthy," H ulgifl't (ws t K). B. IJTOfn. 


Bkr. '^Fm or VTK “ Urotljor-io-law/* H. ^VTT. 3.. 0. 

grnft. 0. rJio wmt, u. ITqET. B. inm. o. Tstesa*. 

Bkr. SM l NTtllf l siatar'a huahsod,* H. ?. U., S. Q. 
M. id,, end STT^^. 

Bkr. “ liMr*rn)«(.” ''dow." U. “itw." P., O. M., B. 


Bkr.ra ) . K.«, P.fTf. ».d*nr. 0. awl 

\ j D«eiBbM.Janoai7," ^ 

Bkr. RJ. Tutiwna, B- O- 

Skr. H. P. 9. 0. M. 


I TUi ta tha mly my I cm tbSok offbr pnRidi tlw FaeiaUword iata Paraamari, 
^ viA a litUa loop at tba b«Aon. Boant to npitMt ia lb« raplar way of 
wiituf ifi (ba OernaUu ebaraattr. 

* Not •'btam," aa aUUd io aoma diotusinaB; il U, I Wiara, a aa^povid of tesa 
aadtib 
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In thie lost word tho Fanjabi ia tbo onl^ langusgo wbicb 
retains tho palatal £nal rowel, probablj* eoftoned the ^ 
of the Skr. Thu 9 hu in Siodhi undorgono a regular prooeae 
which ia not foond in other esamplee. Tho V hardens into V, 
and the 9 pouea into V, m usual in Sindhi, and tho two lotten 
then ooalesoe into It bos been suggoetod that the termina¬ 
tion of the genitiTo ooeo in Harathi, etc., ie dorired 

:&oin the termination of the 6kr. genitire of nouns ending 
in •a: this is not improbable, and wIU be diacnased in ifa 
picpor place whon treating of tho caao-ondiogs of nouns. 

In tho word “beard/’ which haa been aircedy 
quoted, tbo final ^ boa altogoibor disappoarod, and tho If 
hardened into while tho vowel hoa leapt over Into tbo pro- 
oodiog ajllablo, Chua resulting in and tho like. In tbo 
majority of instanoei tho T disappears and (ho II ia changod to 
aa in the following worda : 

8kp. “juiy.Aoguit,*' H. ?rm. p* e. a. 

9TWW • M.. 0.. B. TaUaiai. 

Skr. wm " ll•arioff," Pp. H. P. 8. B. 

igapT, 0. 

Both oleme&ta are somotimoa proaerrod by aplittiag, aa— 

Skr. ^RHni “n(kge/> H. iTOTTr and so lo olU 

Skr. Bf«fainsB*i dtle, 11. fmK,. P. fSIWT» ^ <i- 

^ th* rest as a Tstaana. 

In a fow worda tho lejaotion of T ia oomponaatod by anua* 
whra. Thus: 

Skr. wig “ tear.* Pr. H. P. Wig. S. fv. H. 

W(fg^, wtaert tht palsUl ^bUaot has ebaagad Into tbe SMdIa of Its organ 
la P., Q,.uAB. 

It is unnecessary lo givu L>xuinpke uf aa they follow the 
same rule. 
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19 u a me oexue; tlie commooeet iJBtnn<y^ ie “praise,” 
H., P. ^rnfin, wliere, as oeuil with V, It is treatad by 
■plittiag. 

V, 9 ‘—In both tbeu combbationa the ^ generally diaap- 
peen, bnt its influence often eufGcce to change the following 
Towel into ^ or Examplee : 

Skr. fathw-io.iaw" H., B., 0. P. ^IT^T. 8. 

Skr. motheMo-law - H. P. 8. O. 3f. 

B. ITTB. 0. Hm • 

Bkr. Ood/' H. P' ^ i geDemlly uMd u a Tatnma. 

Skr. ornft H. mk, («M Cbep. III. ^ 89). 

Skr. <'«le«plBg,^ H. (mChap. III. | fiS). 

Skr. ^ "o*ra“ “ekla,* H. P. TOH, 8. M. W, 

flkr- ^ »Qilail«y," H. irt«T. P.«. 8. M., 0. 

§ 98. f is found only in the weak nexni, boeauM if it antore 
bio the sU3ced none it merely aspirates the strong Utter, and 
does not retain any separate exietenoe. 

la Sanakiit the 1 precedes the nasal in some inatancoe; in 
Ihia case it is in Prakrit and the modems placed after the easel. 
Prafait instaaoee ore ^TOT, for The principal 

modern example 

Skr. "rnttk,' Pr. fwt, H. V, f^TT^, 8. 

M. 0.> B., 0. (4. 

In all these laaguagee the inyeraioa takes place, except in P. 
and S., where tho nexus is ^lik The Prakrit Urm U peculiar, 
and doa not oocur in modern times. 
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When oombuied witK tbo semipowolt ^ or tlie Utter t&ke 
their respeotire cooeooaaUl foms 9 and and a mixed nexus 
thus orisce in which the 1 merely ospxratee the strong Utter. 

Xbos: 

8)<r. Pr. M. ip, S. Q. P. 

SVr. “oottr," Pr. iTOVi, S. “wllbcnit," P. WT^. 

9kr. “ t4Qgiie»” Pr. H. 8fVH* andle fJJ. 

8kr. •• Rgltottd** Pr. H. P. fUTfT* 

^ and ^ ore gesorally preaerred, as they occur oidy in a few 
Tateamas, as the proper name now written 

§ 93. To close this portion of tho work, it remains only to 
offer some oheorrations os to the reUtire streagthy as testod hy 
their tonaoity in resisting absorption, of the weak letters. 

First of all oome the nassOs,*which are Tory seldom, if orer, 
guimiUted, and may be classed in order of strength thus: V, 
w. The other two nasals, T and '9, are always treatod as 
anuswira, and do not occur in the weak nexus. 

The <iu6stion between the semivowels and sibilants is more 
difficult to decide. On the one hand the Utter frequently 
vanish into V, while on the other, when preceding ^ or tf, 

S ebeorb those letters, as they do also T in such words os 
B ^^9, and others. Tho total disappearanco of a sibilant 
from a weak nexus is rare and exceptional, they seldom get 
farther than the change to V, so that perhaps upon the whole 
it may be said that the elbiUnts are more teaamons than the 
semivowels, inasmooh as they never, like the latter, entir^y 
disappear. With the sibilants may be classed T> whi<to is 
their product and rspreeantetiTe from early times, and then 
follow the semivowels in the order j^ven above. 
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Tlius the whole of the weak letters, os arranged in order, 
strength, would stand as follows: 


First, the nasals < tff. 

(ir. 

Second, tbo sibilants and f j 

(theeo are e^ual among themselTee). 

when cquiyfllent to 

n, „ m. 

Third, the sooivowols «< ** 

X' 

V, wlton softenod to 

I 

As regards the Dodom laDguagea, there is little or no difEb| 
enoe between thom in this respect. In oU of them ear)' 
TadbhaTas are prone to absorption, lato Tadbbavos to rotantic 
of both letters by splitting. Thus, we bare on tbo one ban. 

Vnr, on the other sod Words of the la 

itjpo aro frequent in literature from its earliost period, bat 
must be remombored that the earliest works in mo^tfKPll 
tore arc oontempor&neoos with tbo rise of the modem Tadbhav 
poiiod, and that the .older words which exhibit the Prakr! 
system of absorption were in all probability, if not oerbainl) 
in use in the mouths of the people all the while. 
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